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Foreword 


HISTORY of the theatrical activities of the Swedes of Chicago on the 
scale of this book may require some justification. Theirs was never 
a professional theatre with regularly established companies of actors for 
whom the stage was a means of livelihood, as were the French and German 
theatres in New York, the French theatre in New Orleans, and the German 
theatre in Chicago and other centers of German population. These foreign 
language theatres have received considerable recognition. Their story has 
been told in special studies and included in general theatrical histories, such 
as Odell’s Annals of the New York stage. Little attention, however, has been 
given to the theatrical enterprises of smaller national groups or of those 
whose native drama is less widely known. This neglect, which has been the 
lot of the Swedish theatre in the United States, has characterized not only 
general theatrical history, but local histories as well, and the records of the 
national groups themselves. 

In the many books and articles in which writers of Swedish birth or 
descent have recounted Swedish achievements in America, interpreted 
the problems and described the way of life of Swedish Americans, every 
other aspect of cultural and organizational life has been dealt with more 
fully than the theatre. Explanations readily present themselves: the oppo- 
sition of the church; the tendency, even among those interested in the 
theatre, to regard it merely as passing entertainment, not calling for a 
permanent record; the fact that the Swedish theatre, though persistently 
active for long periods in many so-called Swedish colonies, had little con- 
tinuity of organization, and did not attain professional status; and, finally, 
the problems involved in collecting and organizing the materials of the- 
atrical history. 

Changing concepts of history and the perspective of time have, how- 
ever, brought new recognition of the importance of this phase of immi- 
grant life which has been so largely disregarded in the past. Recent decades 
have seen increased emphasis on social and cultural history, and a rapid 
growth of interest in the immigrant as a factor in that history. In the litera- 
ture of the immigrant that has come into being, historian and sociologist 
alike have stressed two points: the contribution made by the immigrant to 
the American cultural heritage, and the problem of transition the immi- 
grant faced in reconciling the claims and cultures of his two worlds. 
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Admirable studies of national groups—their settlements and their in- 
stitutions, such as the church and the press—have been written from these 
points of view; immigrant documents have been published and interpreted. 
But, students of immigration agree, much remains to be done. For the 
history of immigration to be written “on the broad and impartial lines 
that its place in our national development deserves,’ Dr. Marcus L. Hansen 
pointed out, hundreds of studies are needed—of life and culture in town- 
ship, village, and city ward, of singing societies and reading circles, of 
“the city theatres promoted by every alien group.” When these studies 
have been made and compared, “we can more confidently say what each 
group has contributed to the cultural possessions of American society.” 

The importance of the foreign language theatre as one of the instt- 
tutions serving the needs of the immigrant has been called to our attention 
by other historians also. In Dr. Carl Wittke’s immigrant saga, We who 
built America, the story of many of these developments is sketched.” Dr. 
Theodore C. Blegen, in Norwegian migration to America. The American 
transition, calls the foreign language theatre a typical immigrant pheno- 
menon, and sees in the efforts to create a Norwegian American stage in 
Chicago and Minneapolis a means of effecting a “transition of Norwegian 
culture to the world of the immigrants and their descendants.’* That such 
theatres were typical immigrant phenomena their number: testifies. A 
study of 1925 could point to professional or amateur companies main- 
tained over varying periods, not only by French and German groups, but 
by Finns, Hungarians, Italians, Jews, Lithuanians, Poles, and Ukrainians.* 
Each of the Scandinavian national groups had active theatrical companies, 
with striking parallels in development.° 

The Swedish theatre in Chicago may, then, be considered to some de- 
gree representative of the foreign language theatre of America in general. 
To a far greater extent, of course, it is representative of the Swedish theatri- 
cal enterprises that existed wherever there were sizeable Swedish settle- 
ments. This fact makes the limitation of this history to the theatre in one 
city less regrettable than it might at first thought appear. 

Deserving of record, certainly, are the histories of these other Swedish 
acting groups. San Francisco Swedes were presenting plays as early as 
1863, and the San Francisco Swedish Dramatic Club established what seems 
to be an unrivalled record when it was able to celebrate a thirtieth anni- 
versary. Minneapolis began its Swedish performances in the 1870's, and | 
had a long history of successful companies and productions. New York 
city activities dated from the 1860’s and continued for more than six dec- 
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ades. In the Eastern states, Brooklyn and Jamestown, New York, and Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, maintained Swedish companies. Besides Minneapolis 
and Chicago, St. Paul and Duluth in Minnesota, Kansas City and Detroit, 
and Moline and Rockford in Illinois were Middle Western communities 
that supported the Swedish theatre, Rockford over a considerable period. 
In the far West, Seattle was another center for Swedish theatricals. 
Interchange of personnel and occasional tours by Chicago companies and 
by Eastern and other Middle Western groups will give some impression 
of this wider field of Swedish theatrical activity, though these phases of 
the Chicago history must of necessity be given limited consideration. As 
a matter of fact, interesting and comparable (and at times, perhaps, su- 
perior) as the achievements of these other theatres were, the history of 
each would in general duplicate that here given, in repertoire and in situa- 
tion.” The long and generally unbroken record of the Chicago Swedish 
theatre, the quality of its productions, and the position of Chicago as the 
center of Swedish America make Chicago a reasonable choice for the 
history of a Swedish theatre in an American community. 


Because of the importance of the Swedish theatre as a social institu- 
tion, much material not ordinarily a part of theatrical annals has been pre- 
sented in this study. Conditions in Chicago’s Swedish colony, the back- 
grounds and occupations of the actors, the nature and tastes of the audience; 
the institutions and organizations with which the theatre had relations, 
friendly and unfriendly; slight theatrical efforts and fiascos as well as 
ambitious and successful productions; anecdotes unimportant in them- 
selves but indicative of attitudes—all these have their place in such a story. 
In the main, however, the materials and emphases are those of theatrical 
history. The chronological record of performances, facts about plays, pro- 
ductions, and casts are as full as sources permit. The Swedish weekly news- 
papers published in Chicago have provided basic facts but have been 
supplemented by valuable materials obtained from persons connected with 
the theatre, and by their reminiscences. Of special value also were studies 
and accounts of Swedish America and the Chicago Swedish colony by 
Swedish and Swedish American writers, largely available in the Linder and 
Swan collections in the library of Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois. 


The plan of the book is chronological, after a first chapter that presents 
background material concerning the Chicago Swedish colony and the 
theatre of Sweden, as well as a preliminary historical sketch of the Chicago 
Swedish theatre. Five chapters cover successive periods, representative of 
changes in trends and personnel. For Chapters II through V, this general 
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plan is followed: theatrical and social characteristics of the periods; actors, 
repertoire; chronological account. A chronological table at the close of each 
chapter includes plays performed, dates, companies and sponsoring organi- 
zations, and places of performance, and makes possible omission of many 
of these facts in the chronological account within the chapter. Biographical 
data for actors are normally part of the discussion of personnel in the 
period when an actor begins his activities in Chicago. Synopses are given 
for plays of unusual popularity or significance, or to indicate popular types, 
usually in connection with the first performance of the play, but occasionally 
in the general discussion of repertoire for the period when it was first 
acted. Chapter VI, the concluding chapter, differs somewhat in plan from 
Chapters II through V. Performances which were a continuation of earlier 
developments in personnel and repertoire and those given by newer com- 
panies and representing newer trends are considered successively, in spite 
of some chronological overlapping; and the three new groups mainly 
considered are discussed in terms of repertoire and general achievement 
instead of in chronological narrative. To give a better view of the 
main developments of the period, the chronological table following this 
chapter omits a large number of minor performances and performances 
by travelling companies. These performances are, however, given in a 
supplement to the chapter: an alphabetical list of plays with dates of 
performances, companies, and known authors for plays not otherwise acted. 


An alphabetical list of all other plays known to have been performed 
is the first item in the general appendix that follows. This main list of 
plays includes known tmformation as to author, type of play, date, publi- 
cation, and the year or years when the play was acted in Chicago. There 
follows an alphabetical list of all known Swedish or Swedish American 
authors who wrote or adapted plays presented by Chicago Swedish actors, 
or who wrote works on which the plays were based, with known dates of 
birth and death. Local and other Swedish American authors are indicated 
by asterisks, and for each author reference by number to the main list 
of plays and to the plays listed in the supplement to Chapter VI indicates 
plays which he wrote or in which he had a part. A similar list of non- 
Swedish authors completes section two. Section three of the Appendix is 
an alphabetical list of theatres, halls, and other places used for performances, 
with locations, and with seasons when plays were presented at each place. 
All available casts, in chronological order, constitute section four. Per- 
formances for which casts are given are indicated by asterisks in the 
chronological tables for Chapters II through VI. A list of the chief acting 
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companies, with references to chapters dealing with their activities, con- 
cludes the Appendix. 

Bibliography, Notes, and Index complete the volume. The notes 
cover all sources used with these two exceptions: newspaper sources for 
the basic record of performances; plays that have been read, which are 
listed in the Bibliography, III, B. In references to newspapers the fol- 
lowing abbreviations are used: F.—Fdderneslandet; H—Hemlandet; N.S.A. 
—Nya Svenska Amerikanaren; S.A—Svenska Amerikanaren; S.A.H.— 
Svenska Amerikanaren Hemlandet; S.A.T.—Svenska Amerikanaren Tri- 
bunen; S.K.—Svenska Kuriren; S.N.—Svenska Nyheter; S.T.—Svenska 
Tribunen,; S.T.N.—Svenska Tribunen-Nyheter; SV.—Svenska V arlden. 

Swedish play titles and Swedish names of dramatic and social organi- 
zations have been generally though not exclusively used, because, wisely 
or not, it was felt that the original language and the names by which 
organizations were long best known give a better sense of the Swedish 
nature of the theatrical and social activities than would translations. Transla- 
tions are given at the time of first mention as a rule, and titles of plays 
that are not referred to in the text have not been translated. Apparent 
inconsistencies and errors in the spelling of Swedish words and names 
are accounted for by a number of factors: by the differences in spelling 
in old and modern Swedish; by the inaccuracies and inconsistencies in 
spelling in the Chicago Swedish newspapers that are often the only sources; 
by occasional dialect forms; and by a tendency to Americanize spelling, 
seen particularly in names of Chicago Swedes and in titles of plays written 
in Chicago. There has been no effort to make spelling conform to a single 
system, but practice as here explained has, it is hoped, been consistent. For 
play titles and for Swedish words used in identifying characters the original 
spelling has been used whenever certainly known. Swedish bibliographical 
sources do not always agree as to spelling, and at times, as with material 
from Chicago sources only, it has been necessary to make an arbitrary 
choice of the form to be used. In referring to the Chicago Swedish news- 
papers, articles have been omitted, as they are incorporated in the names 
of the papers as case endings. In names of organizations, theatres of Sweden, 
etc., the article has ordinarily been used with the basic Swedish form; and 
organization names have been italicized when they are phrases or include 
case endings, but not when they are single proper names such as Freja and 
Svea. Finally, it may be noted that in alphabetical lists the three letters, 
a, a, and 6, in that order, conclude the alphabet, as in Swedish usage. 
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THE SWEDISH THEATRE OF CHICAGO 
1868-1950 


CHAPTER I 


THE CHICAGO SWEDISH THEATRE AND ITS BACKGROUND 


Several years before the great fire of 1871 Swedish plays were being 
acted in Chicago’s North Side Swedish colony. In the 1940’s Swedish 
groups on both the North Side and South Side of the city were still enter- 
taining themselves and the public with plays in Swedish. And in 1946 a 
down town theatre housed a full scale Swedish production which brought 
back memories of the heyday of the Swedish theatre in Chicago earlier in 
the century. The play was Vermlandingarne, F. A. Dahlgren’s folk play, 
then celebrating its 100th anniversary in Sweden as one of the country’s 
most beloved theatre pieces. In Chicago, too, it had held the foremost place 
among hundreds of Swedish plays; and it was, inevitably, the play selected 
for the two 1950 performances which—though presented in high school 
auditoriums, not city theatres—constitute the only major theatrical effort 
of the Chicago Swedes since 1946. 


For almost every season of the long period from 1868 to 1946 there 
are records of theatrical activity among the Swedes in Chicago. Many of 
the plays were slight farces amateurishly performed by club and lodge 
groups at festive meetings. Always, however, there were productions by able 
and experienced actors, interested in establishing a Swedish theatre. They did 
not succeed in placing that theatre on a professional basis, but their efforts 
made performances of standard Swedish repertoire a regular and important 
phase of the life of the city’s Swedish colony for at least six decades. Church 
disapproval, the relatively small proportion of Chicago Swedes who had 
been accustomed to theatre-going in Sweden, and the expenses involved in 
ambitious productions were some of the obstacles faced by the men and 
women of the Chicago Swedish theatre. They were unable to depend upon 
the theatre for a living, but they found in it an outlet for the interests which 
the routine of the business world did not provide, and they devoted their 
free time and risked their limited financial resources to bring theatrical 
entertainment to their countrymen. 


Scanty records tell of a succession of companies that acted in the 
1860’s and 1870's, welcomed by the element in the Swedish settlement 
that had begun its first social organization, Svea, in 1857. Svea itself 
sponsored the first company for which performances are known. By the 
close of the 1870's earlier groups were being supplanted by actors long 
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to be prominent, and the North Side Turner Hall had replaced German 
Hall as the home of Swedish theatricals. The 1880’s, however, saw the real 
birth of the Swedish theatre in Chicago, with the formation, on the initia- 
tive of Fritz Schoultz, of the first company to continue through several 
seasons. A lively group of young people, largely from journalistic circles, 
they performed their own plays as well as a varied Swedish repertoire. A 
growing Swedish population supported as many as eleven plays in the 
1889-1890 season; and in 1890 the first production in a city theatre was 
ventured at Hooley’s, by Carl Pfeil, a professional actor from Sweden, who 
had come to Chicago with his actress wife, Anna Pfeil, in 1888. A long 
continued custom of visits to Illinois communities had begun in 1870. More 
ambitious tours to Minnesota were undertaken in 1888, 1889, and 1890; 
and the following decades, too, found Chicago companies playing in Min- 
nesota cities. 

Further expansion of theatrical activities marked the 1890's. With 
new companies and new talent providing rivalry, with city performances 
and visiting actors giving increased prestige, and the Swedes on the South 
Side making a second audience, the seasons became more varied and ex- 
tensive, and the quality of the productions improved. Swedish organizations 
in general multiplied in these years, and, as in later periods, they frequently 
turned to the theatrical groups for entertainment at annual celebrations 
and summer excursions. 


By the turn of the century, the Chicago Swedish theatre had advanced 
to the period of its greatest stability and its most ambitious ventures. The 
young Svenska Teatersdllskap (Swedish Theatre Society), a joint enter- 
prise of Christopher Brusell and Ernst H. Behmer, attained a leadership 
that the two men were to maintain, in joint or rival activity, for more than 
two decades. Outlying halls still housed plays given by a variety of small 
groups as well as by the Svenska Teatersdllskap and the Svenska Dramatiska 
Sillskap (Behmer’s company in his independent productions), but a series 
of performances in city theatres by one or both of these major companies 
constituted the main theatrical seasons through the first dozen years of the 
century. Actors with extensive experience made up the nucleus of the com- 
panies, and not infrequently they were joined by leading performers from 
Sweden. Old plays continued to be the mainstays, but in repertoire, too, 
this was the most noteworthy period for the Chicago Swedish theatre. 


Gradually, however, city performances became fewer. By the 1917- 
1918 season, one or two city productions annually, with a variety of minor 
performances, had become the norm that was to continue into the early 
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1920’s. The older actors were disappearing, the familiar plays were losing 
their appeal, and the competition of the moving picture was becoming 
more acute. It was not surprising that, in spite of the persistent efforts of 
Behmer and Brusell, the days of the Swedish theatre in Chicago seemed 
to be numbered. Then, remarkably, in the late 1920’s and 1930's, it ex- 
perienced a rebirth. There were still occasional traditional performances; 
but younger people recently come from Sweden were largely responsible 
for the resurgence of interest that brought about the formation of numer- 
ous small theatrical groups and of one prominent company, Svenska Folk- 
teatern (Swedish Folk theatre). Over a span of fifteen years that rivalled 
the record of earlier leading groups, Svenska Folkteatern won popular 
success with comedies and revues fresh from Sweden, as well as with 
original works by its members. In 1941 the company acted for the last 
time, but its members did not give up easily, and as the decade drew to a 
close, eighty years after Swedish plays are first known to have been acted 
in Chicago, they were sponsoring dramatic entertainments reminiscent of 
those early days. 


Through the years, the leaders responsible for the Swedish plays had 
often reiterated the hope that they might establish a professional theatre 
in Chicago comparable to that of the Germans. Surely, they argued, Swedes 
in Chicago were sufficiently numerous to support regular performances. 
Was not Chicago the second Swedish city of the world, outranked only by 
Stockholm? And there was justification for their attitude, in spite of the 
fact that the Germans in Chicago far outnumbered the Swedes.’ 


Since 1860, when Swedish immigration was about to assume large 
proportions for the first time, Chicago had been its clearing house and 
center. Many of the immigrants went on to farms and to other communities, 
but always many stayed in Chicago, and in general the growth of its 
Swedish colony corresponded to the rise and fall of Swedish immigration.” 
By 1870, there were 6,154 Swedes in Chicago, and from 1880 to 1884, in 
the period of greatest increase in Swedish immigration, the Swedish popu- 
lation grew from 12,930 to 23,755. By 1890, persons of Swedish birth 
in Chicago totalled 43,022, in a city population of 1,099,850. In 1900, 
48,836 persons of Swedish birth and 95,883 of Swedish parentage together 
made up 8.4 per cent of the total city population of 1,698,573.* Minne- 
sota and Minneapolis were increasingly attractive to the Swedish immi- 
grants, and the Swedes in Minneapolis eventually constituted a larger per- 
centage of the city population than did the Swedes in Chicago. But the 
Chicago colony remained the largest. In 1910, for instance, compared to 
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its nearest rivals, Chicago had 63,035 native born Swedes, New York 
34.952, and Minneapolis 26,478.* The 1920 census showed a drop of 
nearly 5,000 for the native born Swedes in Chicago, but in 1930 a high 
point was reached, with 65,735 native born Swedes. Persons of Swedish 
parentage then numbered 75,178, and in a city that had passed the three 
million mark, the two groups made up 4.1 per cent of the population.” 

Traditionally, the North Side has been the home of the Swedes in 
Chicago. Other centers have developed on the South Side and West Side, 
but since the first small party of Swedish settlers arrived in 1846, the 
chief colony has always been on the North Side. When Swedish plays were 
first being acted, a general northward movement was under way in the 
Swedish section between Kinzie Avenue (400 North) and Chicago Ave- 
nue (800 North); and by 1871, two-thirds of the Swedes in Chicago were 
living in a settlement of which Chicago Avenue had become the southern 
boundary, and which extended north to Division and North Avenues 
(1200 and 1600 North). The Swedes had been moving west also, from 
near Clark Street (ca. 100 West) to Larrabbee (600 West) and beyond, 
The region devastated by the 1871 fire thus included the main Swedish 
colony; of the 50,000 who were left homeless, it was estimated that 10,000 
were Swedes, and their loss was set at close to a million dollars. Neverthe- 
less, they re-established themselves in the same general area,° gradually 
continuing their expansion toward the north. By the 1890's the Lake View 
section, of which Belmont Avenue (3200 North) may be considered the 
center, had taken on the Swedish character it has retained, in spite of further 
northward moves. By 1930, Swedes were concentrated also along Lawrence 
(4800 North) and Bryn Mawr (5600 North), between California and 
Crawford (2800-4000 West), with another settlement due east, between 
Halsted and Damen (800-2000 West). The South Side center was then 
mainly in the Englewood district, along 59th, between Halsted and Racine 
(800-1200 West). 

Though the Swedish theatre achieved a status that, by the 1890’s, was 
taking more and more of its main performances to city theatres, the majority 
of the plays throughout its history were given within Swedish neighbor- 
hoods. The most popular of these places of performance present in them- 
selves a picture of the shifts in Swedish population that, taken with the city 
productions, leaves no question as to the extent to which the theatre became 
a part of the life of the Chicago Swedish colony. 


The first plays were acted at German Hall, at 94 N. Wells (200 
West), convenient to the Swedish settlement. The Svea Society Hall at 
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the corner of Wells and Superior (732 North) was used occasionally in 
the 1870's. In 1871 a Swedish play was for the first time performed at 
the North Side Turner Hall, then 259—later 826—N. Clark (100 West). 
With the 1877-1878 season, the hall began to be used regularly, becoming 
the chief home for Swedish plays—except for a brief period in the 1890's 
when the Criterion Theatre at 274 Sedgwick (400 West) housed a series 
of productions—until city theatres supplanted it for major performances. 
By the 1890’s performances on the South Side were fairly frequent. Of a 
number of halls in the same general locality, near 3000 South and State 
(base line), the South Side Turner Hall was much used from 1893 until 
it burned in 1914. On the North Side, the northward movement was re- 
flected by 1896, with the beginning of a period of popularity for Phoenix 
Hall, at 344 E. Division (1200 North). Numerous places of performance 
in the 20th century mark the development of the Lake View district (though 
the North Side Turner Hall continued in use into the 1925-1926 season). 
Some of these halls, with the years when they were first used, were: Spelz 
Hall (later Belmont Hall), 3205-3207 N. Clark, 1896; Svithiod Singing 
Club Hall, 624 Wrightwood (1600 North), 1901; Lake View Hall, 3143 
N. Clark, 1911; Viking Temple, Sheffield (3300 North) and School (1000 
West), 1911; Svenska Klubben (later the Swedish Club), 1258 N. La 
Salle (150 West), 1913; International Order of Good Templars Hall, 1041 
Newport (3424 North), 1915. The German Theatre, variously called the 
Victoria and the Vic, at 3143 Sheffield, was used in the late 1920’s and 
1930's, and Lincoln Auditorium, 4219 Lincoln (200 West), and the North 
Side Auditorium, 3730 N. Clark, housed the majority of the Svenska Folk- 
teatern plays of the 1930's. Still farther north, at 5015-5017 N. Clark, was 
Verdandi Hall, where minor performances were given from the 1910-1911 
season on. Growing settlements on the South Side brought plays to new 
halls, principal among them being the Good Templar Hall at 10156 
Avenue M. (3528 East), from the 1922-1923 season on, and the South 
Side Viking Temple, at 6855 S. Emerald (734 West), beginning with the 
1928-1929 season. There were sporadic performances also in the Swedish 
neighborhood to the west, as at Holter’s Hall, 633 N. Cicero (4800 West), 
in the 1930’s.® 


The geographic unity of the early Swedish colony in Chicago was in 
marked contrast to the conflicting attitudes that split the immigrants of 
that period into two groups—the pietistic church group and, opposed to it, 
the unchurchly and those affiliated with more liberal churches. Though it 
died down with time, and understanding and cooperation between the 
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groups increased, the conflict influenced the entire social development 
within the colony. For the Swedish theatre, particularly in its first decades, 
the division meant that the support of a large section of the colony was 
lacking. 

The conflict had its roots in Sweden, where a growing protest against 
the Lutheran state church had expressed itself both in rejection by rationalistic 
and liberal groups and in a pietistic free church movement. Two American 
Swedish church bodies, much of whose early history was associated with 
Chicago, represented the pietistic movement that opposed the state church 
as worldly and autocratic. The Augustana Synod, founded in 1860, was, 
like the state church of Sweden, Lutheran, but in social attitudes, general 
democracy of organization, and relative absence of ceremony, it departed 
sharply from the state church. Even more strongly pietistic, and closely 
related to the lay preacher movement in Sweden, were the Mission Cove- 
nant churches. The Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant was organized 
as a church body in 1873, but its Chicago history dates from 1869. Two 
other Swedish church bodies, Methodist and Baptist (the former having 
origins in Sweden), were also factors in the religious life of the Chicago 
colony. 

Principal among the Swedish churches in Chicago for a long period 
were the Immanuel and St. Ansgar congregations. The Immanuel, founded 
in 1853, was the first Augustana church, and owed much of its position 
to the vigorous leadership of its first pastor, Erland Carlsson. In con- 
trast to the pietistic churches was St. Ansgar’s. The earliest church of the 
colony, it was founded in 1849 through the efforts of another noted pioneer 
pastor, Gustaf Unonius. It was Episcopalian in affiliation and liberal 
in social attitudes. Many Swedes active in the theatre belonged to the St. 
Ansgar church, and were welcomed participants in bazaars and other 
“worldly” entertainments it sponsored. 

Despite all the endeavours of the various Swedish churches (and of 
American churches with which a considerable number of Swedes affiliated), 
a large number of Swedish immigrants remained outside the church. Many 
brought with them from Sweden opposition to the church. And, as Stephen- 
son says in his study of the religious aspects of Swedish immigration, new 
scenes and new conditions weaned many of them away from the church.’ 
Active hostility within this group was directed largely against the Augustana 
Synod, and in Chicago against Carlsson and his congregation. The Synod was 
attacked both as a continuation of the state church and as a church that 
denied freedom of thought and was narrowly puritanical in its condemna: 
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tion of drinking, dancing, and the theatre. The conflict was, in fact, one 
of two ways of life as well as of rationalistic reaction against fundamen- 
talism and dogma.*° 

Much of the battle was fought in the Swedish press. The Augustana 
Synod was represented by a weekly newspaper, Hemlandet, moved to 
Chicago from Galesburg, Illinois, in 1859. In 1869 it passed into the 
ownership of two Augustana laymen, one of whom, Johan A. Enander, 
was to become a leading figure in Chicago as well as in the church at 
large. Under his direction Hemlandet gradually became secularized, but 
until almost the end of its existence, in 1914, its attitudes were close to 
those of the Synod. The first of the secular weeklies was Svenska Amertka- 
naren, founded in 1866 as an organ for liberal ideas. Others followed, 
among them Nya Verlden in 1871. It was consolidated with Svenska 
Amerikanaren (which had become Nya Svenska Amerikanaren in 1873) 
as Svenska Tribunen in 1877; a second Svenska Amerikanaren and the 
short-lived Faderneslandet began publication in 1877 also. And in 1888 
Svenska Kuriren entered the scene. These papers joined in opposing Hem- 
landet, but within their ranks were disagreements as violent as the at- 
tacks upon the common foe. The newspaper to which one subscribed 
indicated one’s allegiance in the church and anti-pietistic conflict. Though 
attitudes eventually mellowed, in the 1860’s, said a pioneer newsman, the 
worth of a paper was judged by the vigor with which it presented its 
views, and the editor who could scold the loudest, in coarse language, was 
considered the most successful.** 

The number of Swedish weekly newspapers continued to increase 
through 1904, when Svenska Varlden began a brief existence. The following 
years, however, brought a series of consolidations, of which the last joined 
the two oldest secular papers, Svenska Amerikanaren and Svenska Tribunen, 
as Svenska Amerikanaren Tribunen, the one Swedish newspaper in Chicago 
today.’” A disunifying influence in its first turbulent period, the Chicago 
Swedish press has throughout its history served its public well, providing 
extensive news of both Sweden and the United States and historical and 
literary materials from both countries, in fewiletons and premiums as well 
as in the newspapers themselves. The Chicago news sections acquainted the 
Swedes with the affairs of the city and led them to participation in its 
general activities as well as in those of Swedish groups. Despite their 
language and their emphasis upon Swedes and news of Sweden, these 
were American papers, performing the function of the foreign language 
press in general as they helped their readers make the transition from 
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To the Chicago Swedish theatre the secular Swedish press was an 
invaluable ally. Condemned by the conservative church, the plays were 
from the beginning publicized and supported by the newspapers critical of 
the church. Reviews, brief in the small papers of the early years, often 
running into columns after the first decades, were prominent features of 
the local news page. Pictures of actors and of scenes from plays ac- 
companied advance “puffs” and reviews, and outstanding productions 
were the subject of front page feature stories. The degree of the reviewers’ 
knowledge of the theatre varied widely, and, to a corresponding degtee, 
the value of the criticism. Though a reviewer occasionally wearied of 
patience and displayed his powers of satire, the reviews were as a rule 
kindly, with due consideration for amateur actors and recognition of the 
ability of the more experienced. When audiences were small, the public 
was chided, and urged to give the plays the support they deserved. The 
values of the Swedish theatre as a factor in the cultural life of the colony, 
as a means of reviving fond memories of the homeland, and as entertain- 
ment were constantly reiterated themes. 


Not only in general attitudes were the Swedish theatre and these 
newspapers closely related. In their early decades the newspapers and a 
series of short-lived humorous periodicals offered the chief opportunity 
outside the church for congenial, if not always financially secure, occu- 
pation to the educated Swedish immigrants. These men welcomed the 
Opportunity to participate in the plays as well as to see and to write about 
them. As actors and authors, several newspapermen were among the prime 
movers of the Swedish theatre of the 1880’s and 1890's, and in later 
years also actors not infrequently came from the newspaper circles. 


There is general agreement that the Swedes adapted themselves to 
life in the new American environment more readily than did most immi- 
grants. Particularly during the early period of immigration, economic 
hardships and class distinctions in Sweden contributed to the immigrants’ 
readiness to respond to a more democratic America, and to transfer their 
interest to their new home. In a considerable number of Swedes these 
tendencies were so strong that all Swedish ties—names, customs, and asso- 
ciates—were rejected. The eagerness to become Americanized that ex- 
pressed itself in name changes is a commonplace in Swedish American 
fiction—Anders Karlson becoming Andrew Clancy, Gustaf Bokstrand, 
Gus Bookshore, and Lotta Grinberg, Lottie Greenburg.*® 

The Swedish immigrants in general, however, shared the problems 
of other immigrant groups: the difficulties created by a barrier of language, 
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the consequent limitations in opportunities for work, and a measure of 
social isolation. Exploitation by immigrant “runners” was a serious hazard 
for the newcomers in Chicago in the first years of extensive immigration. 
As to jobs, the Swedish immigrant, even if he escaped the “runners,” 
could not be particular. Tradesman, bookkeeper, and university graduate 
had often to say farewell forever to their old occupations and become rail- 
road workers and factory hands.'* The educated were in the minority, as 
the names given by the Swedes to Chicago Avenue indicate. It was Store 
Bondegatan or Smdlandsgatan—the big street of the farmers or of peo- 
ple from the rural Smaland district. Here most Swedes “took their first 
hesitant steps on the thorn-strewn path of Americanization,’ wrote Otto 
Croelius, in one of the many fictional sketches that describe the life 
of the Swedes in Chicago; and here the men, at least, lived for a while. 
The girls went almost at once to the palaces on Prairie Avenue or Lake 
Shore Drive, where work as maids was plentiful, and learned to speak 
English “before the men mastered Swedish-American.”** Still, besides the 
country people and workers, skilled and unskilled, who made up the chief 
body of Swedish immigrants, there was a fairly sizeable group from more 
privileged circles, representatives of the so-called batire folk (better 
people). Not all the men and women active in the theatre came from this 
class, but, specially in the early years, these immigrants played a consider- 
able part in theatrical ventures. 


The situation of the bildade (cultured) immigrant was a favorite 
topic of writers on Swedish America. More often than not, the men were 
ne’er-do-wells and misfits who had come to America for refuge or adventure 
or had been sent by families whose patience they had exhausted. In America 
their lot was not an easy one. The social distinction that a university 
education or successful matriculation as a student carried in Sweden meant 
little, and the education did not prepare for the vocations open to the immi- 
grants. The student would be likely to know German, French, and the 
ancient languages, but not English. And, wrote the newsman and humorist, 
Ninian Weerner, in describing his first days in Chicago, in America one 
does not speak Latin—one sews trousers or mends shoes. Typical 
sketches depicted a university man dying penniless in a saloon brawl or 
drowning at his work as a stevedore.’* 


Complaints that there was no place for educated Swedes in America 
unless they were willing to be farm hands were common. America was 
not always blamed, however. Magnus Elmblad, Chicago newspaperman 
and poet of the 1870’s and 1880's, with a wisdom he was not able to 
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practise in his own life, wrote of the successful Swedes in all sorts of pro- 
fessional and responsible positions; the point was, not to have been some- 
thing, but to be something."’ Another Swedish American journalist wrote 
in the same vein: if Chicago was a polyp that lived by sucking in people 
and casting out the worthless, the impractical and the class conscious were 
among the worthless.** 3 

The majority of the Swedes were neither impractical nor class con- 
scious, but industrious and thrifty. As the years passed, and the growth of 
the colony brought more opportunities, they stood high in standards of 
living, and in percentage of home owners. A tendency to drinking, which 
had been a problem in Sweden and was aggravated by loneliness and 
strangeness in America, decreased. The rank and file of the Swedes in 
Chicago prospered—as skilled workers, as tailors, in the building trades, 
as owners of small businesses. The number of Swedes in the professions 
became proportionately larger. Openings awaited the trained immigrant, 
particularly in such fields as engineering. In the larger life of the city there 
had long been leaders of Swedish birth and background. Public careers 
and business success on a large scale became more and more common. 
Gradually, in short, the Swedes established themselves as an integral and 
respected part of the civic, industrial, and economic life of Chicago. 


Important as the church, the press, and improved economic oppor- 
tunities were in the progress to the present favorable situation of the Swedish 
immigrant and his descendants, they were hardly more important than 
the social organizations that have been a characteristic feature of their life. 
For many of the Chicago Swedes, the church, with its varied clubs, charit- 
able enterprises, and musical activities, has been the center of social life, 
but it was the secular organizations that were significant in the develop- 
ment of the Swedish theatre. 


Many of the organizations outside the church were formed to pro- 
vide protection from exploitation and poverty, and established funds for 
times of sickness and death, or, in the later years, fraternal insurance. But 
an equally potent motivating force, perhaps, was the desire for companion- 
ship and entertainment. A sense of strangeness, a dislike of loneliness, the 
handicap of an alien language—all were certainly vital factors in the rise 
of the numerous social clubs, singing groups, reading rooms, and lodges— 
and in the long history of the Swedish theatre. 


Ville Akerberg, one of the “carefree children of Stockholm” in the 
Chicago. newspaper circles of the 1880's and 90’s, caught something of the 
spirit that existed in these groups in his verses, Har a’ vi (Here we are): 
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Here we are, he wrote, come from all parts of Sweden for all sorts of rea- 
sons, into a world of ups and downs. 


Now on a tailor’s table sewing vests 

Sits a man who was destined for a judge’s desk. 
He who owned horses on his own land 

Now drives and tends them for another man. 
One whose lot was digging ditches 

Here is transformed to a musical star, 

And mama’s boy, sans facon, 

Devours the free lunch at a beer-salon. 


But cotters and students alike, 

Blacksmiths and offshoots of noble houses, 
And Stockholm misses and country girls 
Drink dyz-skals—without wine. 

In the new world we are all alike, 

Old class distinctions must disappear. 

At last the dollars start coming in 

And we start to prosper—in a small way. 


Yes, just look happy, and laugh, and sing. 
Here there are countrymen from every corner, 
Both from Skara and Uddevalla, 

From Landskrona and Pitea, 

And Swedish girls and Swedish boys. 


And yes, just think, we have Swedish beer 
And Swedish theatre and Swedish Kyrir.'® 


In large measure, a natural desire to be “happy, and laugh, and sing” 
was responsible for bringing the Chicago Swedes together in their many 
societies. Preservation of the Swedish language and culture and fostering 
of a nationalistic spirit were not prevalent motives. National festive days 
were observed, it is true—Gustaf Adolf’s Day, Midsummer’s Day—but 
largely as occasions for fun and companionship. The popularity of speeches 
celebrating Sweden’s glorious history that were long a standard feature 
of the Swedish festivities, banquets and picnics alike, was, in the opinion 
of some writers at least, accounted for by the fact that they fostered a 
sense of national pride comparable to that which the Swedish immigrants 
had found in Americans, and counteracted the sense of inferiority likely to 
be present in any alien minority group.”” There were, of course, leaders 
who were primarily interested in the organizations as means of keeping 
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the Swedish language and culture alive, but their aim was to create among 
their countrymen a recognition of the value of their heritage, not to 
prevent Americanization. Actually, the varied societies were, like the press, 
a medium of Americanization. They were “schools for citizenship,” giving 
practise in democratic procedure. American conditions, American politics 
were subjects of speeches and discussions. Help was extended to the old 
homeland when it was needed, but activities and interests normally centered 
around Swedish American and American affairs. And all the activities 
helped to make the Swedish immigrants feel themselves a part of America, 
to make their new land a new home.” 

Svea was the first and, for a long period, the only prominent Swedish 
organization of the non-pietistic element in Chicago. It was founded in 
1857, as a liberal society, its purposes to provide “elevating and ennobling” 
entertainment, and to establish a library. To carry out these ends, it sup- 
ported a varied program, including, besides regular meetings, lectures and 
debates, plays, concerts, picnics, and bazaars. It acquired an extensive library, 
including a Swedish newspaper, subscribed to at an annual cost of $56.00. 
A sick fund was early established, and an immigrant home was built that 
was for a number of years the society’s chief project.” In 1875 there was 
an effort, strongly supported by Editor Enander of Hemlandet, to establish 
the Svenska Forbund (Swedish Association), a society with aims similar 
to those of Svea, but expressly forbidding lotteries, the playing of cards 
and billiards, dancing, drinking, and “immoral and offensive” theatrical 
presentations. Nobody can deny, said those who urged the need for such a 
society, that Svea has been more notable in respect to what the Svenska 
Férbund forbids than in what it attempts to achieve.** The new society was, 
however, like a good many less ambitious organizations, short-lived, and 
Svea continued to flourish. 


The pioneer singing society among the Swedes was Freja, begun in 
1869, and shortly appearing in a series of welcome concerts. Another early 
musical organization, the Svenska Sangforbund (Swedish Song Associa- 
tion), began a period of activity in 1875, sharing honors for a time with 
a Scandinavian chorus. The Swedish lodges were, in general, later develop- 
ments, but the first Swedish Odd Fellows Lodge was formed in 1877, and 
a principal Swedish lodge, Svithiod, which began as a club of young men 
in 1875, was formally organized in 1880. 


The year 1882 brought into existence the most important of the 
private clubs, the present Swedish Club. Founded as Svenska Klubben, it 
was an outgrowth of Freja and other temporary groups. In 1882, also, began 
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the long and active history of the Illinois Grand Lodge of Good Templars, 
though not all the Templar groups supported by the Chicago Swedes were 
affiliated with the lodge. A singing society first active in the 1880's, Nord- 
stjernan (North Star), was destined to live for more than half a century. 
In this period, too, were founded two prominent musical clubs that are 
still active: in 1882, the Svithiod Singing Club, originally affiliated with 
the Svithiod Lodge; and, in 1887, the Swedish Glee Club, for a time con- 
nected with the Swedish Club. 


New developments in the 1890’s mark this decade as the culminating 
period of Swedish organizational activities in Chicago. The fast growing 
Independent Order of Vikings was found in 1890, and earlier lodges con- 
tinued to expand. As secret societies with religious ritual, they were opposed 
by the conservative church, but more and more they drew membership 
from its ranks. Other societies showed a gradual breaking down of the 
division line that had earlier been so sharply drawn. The organization of the 
Svenska Sangarforbund (later the American Union of Swedish Singers) 
in Chicago in 1892 marked an important development in musical activi- 
ties. At its national meetings there were concerts on a grand scale that 
brought to Chicago and other centers some of the finest singers in America 
and Sweden. The national chorus made its first and very successful appear- 
ance at the 1893 Chicago fair, and an 1897 tour to Sweden was another 
high point in its history. 

Two organizations that served as unifying influences in the Chicago 
Swedish colony developed in the 1890's. These were the Svenska National 
Férbund (Swedish National Association) and the Svenska Foreningarnas 
Centralférbund (Swedish Societies’ Central Association), both organized 
in 1894. On Christmas Eve, 1893, occurred an event that aroused the 
entire Swedish population of Chicago, the murder of a young Swede, Swan 
Nelson, by two Irish policemen. The extensive efforts and projects under- 
taken to provide a fund for action against the murderers brought a realiza- 
tion of the need for a general organization that would help Swedes who 
were victimized or in need. For such purposes the Swedish National Asso- 
ciation was founded. Supported largely by a series of concerts and plays, 
it not only provided such assistance, but maintained for many years a Free 
Employment Bureau. The Swedish Societies’ Central Association had as its 
original aim alleviation of the sufferings of Chicago Swedes in the hard 
times following the 1893 fair. Gradually, however, the association concen- 
trated on the project of a Swedish old people’s home, and in 1908 became 
the Swedish Societies’ Old People’s Home Association. By 1900 its efforts 
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had built an old people’s home in Park Ridge, which was supplanted by a 
larger one in Evanston in 1912. 

General growth of lodges (the last prominent Swedish lodge, the 
Vasa Order, did not come to Chicago until 1908, though it had existed in 
the East since 1896); new clubs, independent and connected with lodges; 
new societies like the Svenska Kulturforbund (Swedish Cultural Alliance) 
characterized the social development of the following years. Halls were 
acquired, club houses and lodge “temples” built. New musical organiza- 
tions joined the ranks—Orphei, Harmoni, Bellman, De Svenske (The 
Swedes) among them. As the 20th century advanced, continuing immigra- 
tion and a natural interest in meeting with those who shared one’s particu- 
lar background accounted at least in part for the rise of a new type of 
organization—the hembygd, or home community, society. Supplementing 
rather than supplanting societies already active, more than twenty such 
hembygd groups had been founded by 1933, most of them in the 1920’s. 
Labor groups that placed considerable emphasis on social activities, and 
study clubs, often affiliated with other organizations, were prominent in the 
1920’s and 1930's also, but were not a novel development. New folk dance 
societies, too, were successors to similar organizations in earlier periods.** 


Besides being closely linked with these multiplying social organiza- 
tions throughout its history, the Swedish theatre was in itself a social insti- 
tution. During the many years when the plays were most commonly given 
at the North Side Turner Hall, dances followed the theatrical perform- | 
ances and were an important drawing card upon which the promoters of 
the plays depended for good attendance. Rarely could the directors an- 
nounce that there would be no ball, that the play was the thing. The 
custom continued for many of the lesser performances of later years also; 
and even in the 1930’s the Svenska Folkteatern plays concluded with 
dances, in order to attract a youthful audience. Conducive to social en- 
joyment also, if not to appreciation of the plays, was the sale of beer and 
light refreshments—a practice long followed at the North Side Turner 
Hall and elsewhere, and often deplored by reviewers. The dance and bar, 
and the fact that performances frequently took place on Sunday evenings 
were, naturally, important targets for the criticism directed by the church 
and its adherents against the theatrical evenings. 


There can be little doubt that to the majority of the men and women 
who saw these plays they were simply one phase of a social occasion, The 
audience was not, in the main, a cultivated one, and lacked the earlier 
acquaintance with the theatre that would make for appreciation of dramatic 
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art (another source of dissatisfaction for the reviewers). Obviously farcical, 
but pertinent nonetheless is the picture of incidents at a Swedish play given 
in a sketch, Pé teatern, by “Onkel Ola,” Frans A. Lindstrand, and orig- 
inally published in 1894 in his Svenska Amerikanaren. The reviews, 
he said, would give proper honors to the actors, who played Nerkingarne, 
and did their duty well. His tale concerned the audience. The North 
Side Turner Hall was so packed that the spectators, in spite of being 
sober, got into difficulties. A man who had never before seen a play 
climbed up on a table to get a better view, and was told by an irate waiter 
that the tables were to be used for drinking—“Schnapsen—Aber das ist 
alles, dein dummer Schwede.” Jealous girls got into a fight and another 
fight resulted when an actor was accused by a man in the audience of 
wearing his boots, and a friend came to the actor’s defense. The de- 
nouement took place in the police court the next day.”* This was a far 
cry from the later years, when more sophisticated and experienced audiences 
were seeing Swedish plays in bona fide theatres, but social pleasure con- 
tinued as part of the attraction. 


For actors as well as audiences, the social side of their productions 
was important. The rehearsals were social affairs, offering opportunities 
for companionship. Dramatic companies had parties at the beginning and 
close of seasons, arranged parties to honor their directors, to celebrate holi- 
days. And many were the romances that grew out of associations in theatri- 
cal groups. It is not unusual for reviews to show that Miss— has become 
Mrs.—, the wife of a fellow actor. Devotees of the theatre as most of the 
chief actors and directors were, an essential factor in maintaining the 
Swedish theatre in Chicago in eight successive decades was the fun they 
got out of their activities. To this fact many persons associated with the 
plays and representing all periods except the 1870’s have borne enthusiastic 
witness.”° 


One may doubt, however, if the theatre would have survived or 
developed to the extent that it did without the support and interest of the 
numerous organizations. Minor performances were habitually given at 
meetings of lodges and clubs, and at their bazaars and other entertainments. 
An established dramatic company or part of its personnel might be en- 
gaged for such occasions, or the organization’s own members, experienced 
or inexperienced, might perform. In themselves, these performances were 
usually of little importance, but they helped to create a taste for the theatre 
and to develop an audience appreciative of more ambitious undertakings. 
Some of the most successful theatrical productions were sponsored by 
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singing clubs, and these clubs often cooperated in the “plays with song” 
that were standard in the repertoire. The Svenska National Forbund tor 
many yeats promoted elaborate city performances, for some time in a 
cooperative arrangement with a major company, and was an important 
force in making the theatre a recognized part of the life of the Swedish 
colony. Almost every organization, large and small, had its summer ex- 
cursion, sometimes in celebration of Midsummer’s Day, Bellman’s Day, or 
another traditional holiday. In the 1890’s and the following decade, out- 
door performances of plays were popular features of these affairs, and 
in the 1930’s the custom was revived in a series of successful productions. 

In its more impressive developments, the Chicago Swedish theatre 
was, nevertheless, chiefly a matter of individual enterprise. Its progress 
was the achievement of men and women to whom it was of major im- 
portance, many of whom would have liked to give their lives to the stage, 
but had to be satisfied to give it their leisure. 

As a tule, the leaders and mainstays in the Chicago companies brought 
with them from Sweden their interest in the theatre; many of them brought 
stage experience as well. Such experience was attributed to at least three 
of the actors of the 1870's. Fritz Schoultz, a moving spirit of the com- 
pany that dominated the early 1880's and one of the theatre’s most helpful 
supporters in later years, had been a pupil at a well known acting school 
for children in Stockholm. Also in the 1880’s, two sisters with professional 
Swedish background, Mrs. Louise Nordgren and Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt, 
began Chicago acting careers. The leaders and popular favorites, Carl and 
Anna Pfeil, came to Chicago in 1888 from stage careers in Sweden and 
Finland. Not long afterward, Albert Alberg began a long period of varied 
service in the Chicago Swedish theatre. As a young boy he had left Sweden 
for an extensive career in England as actor, playwright, and adaptor, and 
had for a time headed a company in Stockholm. Two young actors from 
Sweden, Olaf Colldén and John Liander, were briefly prominent in Chi- 
cago plays of the 1890’s also, until they returned to Sweden, where Lian- 
der continued his stage career with considerable success. 

Neither Christopher Brusell nor Ernst H. Behmer, who succeeded the 
earlier leaders of Chicago Swedish companies, had acted professionally, 
though their interests and ambitions in the theatrical field had developed 
in their youthful days in Sweden. Some of their chief actors, however, had 
had the advantage of experience with provincial Swedish companies— 
character actors Ida Anderson-Werner, and Augusta and Carl Milton. 
Ida Ostergren, a young leading lady from 1906 to 1908, had experience 
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on the Swedish stage. John Lindhagen and Knut Sjoberg came from Stock- 
holm theatres; and a leading figure in the Chicago musical world who 
frequently appeared in Chicago plays, John Ortengren, had been a member 
of the Royal Theatre Dramatic and Opera Companies. In Svenska Folk- 
teatern of the 1930’s, too, there were men who had acted in Sweden, Thore 
Osterberg and Paul Norling. 

A few actors came to the Swedish plays from the American stage; 
and one young American born Swedish girl, Hilma Nelson, went from 
the Chicago Swedish theatre to Augustin Daly’s famed company, of which 
she was a member from 1892 to 1899. The Swedish plays of New York 
were a proving ground for the musical comedy star, Arthur Donaldson, who 
acted with well known American companies for many years, and was a 
stellar attraction in Chicago Swedish plays of the 1890's and later. In the 
1890's, too, Knut Schroder, a Chicago Swede who had belonged to Ameri- 
can light opera and comedy troupes for a decade, was welcomed to the 
Swedish plays; and Wilma Sundborg-Stern, whose long career included 
several engagements with American companies, then first acted in Chi- 
cago’s Swedish theatre. 

The maintenance of that theatre depended, of course, on the con- 
tinued interest of men and women living in Chicago, not on visiting actors, 
but the visitors were a stimulus both to a high level of performance and 
to public interest. Of particular significance in both respects were the singers 
and actors from Sweden who appeared with local companies in Chicago 
and other Swedish centers, sometimes in the course of extended tours. 


It was not until the 20th century that tours by Swedish artists became 
frequent, but the Goteborg comedian, Otto Sandgren, acted in Chicago in 
the 1880’s, and Emil von der Osten, a German actor who was a favorite in 
Sweden, in the 1890’s. Madame Lotten Dorsch, a leading member of 
Stockholm’s Royal Theatre and other prominent companies, appeared in 
Chicago during the 1893-1894 season. Among the later visitors, one of 
the most renowned was Madame Anna Hellstrém of the Royal Opera; and 
light opera stars included Emma Meissner and Anna Lundberg, the latter 
appearing in plays directed by her actor husband, Otto Lundberg. In the 
1911-1912 season, one of Sweden’s successful comedians, Elis Olson, enter- 
tained Chicago Swedes in plays and “ballad evenings.” A number of women 
who presented this popular type of entertainment were starred in musical 
plays. The 1920’s brought an appearance by Siri Hard of the Royal Theatre, 
and a series of productions under the leadership of Carl Barcklind, a well 
known musical comedy hero, who was to win further fame in Sweden 
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as a character actor with major companies, But unquestionably the most 
noted and significant of the Swedish visitors who played in Chicago Se 
August Lindberg. He directed and acted the leading role in Strindberg's 
Gustaf Vasa in January 1912, as part of the extensive celebration of the 
dramatist’s 63rd birthday. This occasion marked also the debut of Lind- 
berg’s son Per, who was to become a leading figure in the development of 
the recent theatre in Sweden. 

Though many circumstances combined to prevent the Swedish theatre 
of Chicago from attaining professional status, it cannot be properly desig 
nated as amateur. The nucleus of capable and experienced actors in the 
main companies of various periods provided performances that could be 
approved by professional standards in the plays that constituted a real 
theatre: the full evening programs of plays or the full length plays seriously 
undertaken, as distinguished from the little comedies presented as a relatively 
minor feature of a social evening. For lesser roles there had always to be 
dependence on amateurs who had no merit beyond interest, though a num- 
ber of the novices had genuine talent and attained professional competence. 
The mainstays of the 20th century companies, acting together season after 
season, were able to achieve a level of performance remarkable in view of 
the inadequate rehearsals that were an unavoidable handicap for actors 
whose days were given to earning a livelihood or keeping house. 


The Swedish theatre reached its highest development in the period of 
performances in city theatres, but a new prestige and improved facilities did 
not mean absence of the problems with which its leaders had always to 
contend. City theatres were in general available on Sundays only, at times 
only on Sunday afternoons; and matinée performances were not popular 
with Swedish audiences. Rehearsals were difficult to arrange and expensive. 
Rentals were, of course, a major item, running into hundreds of dollars. 
There were stage hands and musicians to be paid. And admission prices 
could not be raised correspondingly. Through most of the theatre’s history, 
the standard admission price at the North Side Turner Hall and similar 
places was, for both play and dance, fifty cents. At the city theatres, the 
top price long remained $1.00. Not until the 1920’s were charges of $1.75 
and $2.00 fairly common. By the time of Svenska Folkteatern, rentals for 
the city theatres had become prohibitive, and the company normally played 
at two large North Side halls and at the North Side German theatre, with 
admission prices of seventy-five cents and $1.00. 


For city performances and full scale productions at the larger halls, 
the producers had to depend on a large attendance, if they were to meet 
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expenses or make a profit. When the North Side Turner Hall was the chief 
home of the Swedish plays, capacity houses of 2,000 were not a rarity, 
and audiences of well over 500 were common. City theatres were fre- 
quently well filled; on occasion, even the largest of them, the Auditorium, 
attracted crowds of 4,000. But many times newspapers noted with regret 
that a play—in the city or in an outlying hall—was not as well supported 
as it deserved, perhaps because of bad weather or a rival attraction. At 
every period of the Swedish theatre’s existence the plays represented a 
financial risk for the producers. Sizeable profits were the exception, though 
large sums were occasionally realized for charities. Producers could hope 
to make money or at least not to incur losses. The actors could hope to be 
paid; the common practice from the 1880’s on was for the producer to 
pay the actors. But of the motives that kept the Swedish theatre alive, the 
expectation of making money was certainly the least important. 

Adequate production of plays requiring elaborate settings was not 
limited to the city theatres. Many of the halls much used after the 1880's 
had small stages and few facilities, but the North Side Turner Hall and 
the halis used by Svenska Folkteatern were large and had reasonably good 
equipment. As a matter of fact, economy sometimes necessitated inappro- 
priate and ineffective settings in the regular theatres. In both settings and 
costumes, however, the Swedish productions benefited greatly by the 
continued interest and cooperation of Fritz Schoultz, the earlier theatrical 
leader, who became the proprietor of one of the country’s principal costume 
supply houses. For the many folk plays and historical dramas, “excellent 
costumes from Schoultz” were the rule. 


The folk plays, historical plays, and comedies that were the standard 
repertoire of Sweden’s leading theatres in the 1840’s, 1850’s, and 1860's 
were the main reliance of Chicago’s Swedish theatre through the chief period 
of its development. In Sweden these old plays had by the 1880's been rele- 
gated largely to the provincial and touring companies, and to Stockholm’s 
lesser theatres, where they maintained their popularity; but the principal 
theatres were turning to them for occasional revivals only. Familiar trends 
continued in the repertoire of the capital’s leading companies, but were be- 
ing modified by influences from the continent, from Ibsen, and from Strind- 
berg, as he gradually established himself as Sweden’s leading dramatist. 
Contemporary plays became increasingly a part of the Chicago repertoire, but 
they rarely reflected these newer literary developments; though seven plays 
by Strindberg were acted, only Gustaf Vasa was given a major city per- 
formance in Chicago. Not surprisingly, most members of the Swedish 
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audience in Chicago were not interested in the drama as literature, or in 
modern Swedish literature. They wanted to see the old and familiar, that 
which was a part of the Sweden they had known. And they wanted to 
laugh. The new plays they welcomed were comedies, whether of Swedish 
or local authorship, or, in the 1930's, the musical revues that were a fashion 
both in Sweden and the United States.*’ 


Whatever their own interests, the directors were necessarily guided 
by public taste. Accessibility and economy, however, were perhaps equally 
important in determining the choice of repertoire. Fortunately, the majority 
of the plays that Chicago audiences were most willing to see again and 
again were also those most readily and cheaply obtained. Many of them 
were published in two popular and inexpensive series: Bibliothek for teater- 
vanner (Library for friends of the theatre) and Svenska teatern (The 
Swedish theatre); or they were available in standard editions of authors’ 
works. Around 1900, thirty frequently acted plays, chiefly one-act comedies, 
selling at from ten to sixty cents, were published in Chicago as Teater- 
Biblioteket. In the later 20th century, Swedish series of plays for amateurs 
were also used extensively by the smaller acting groups. Contemporary 
plays not included in a popular series were occasionally brought to Chicago 
by actors or other new arrivals, or they might be secured through agents 
or personal connections in Sweden. Rights of performance were sometimes 
arranged, and agents were, of course, paid, but stories are told of “pirated” 
plays, written down from memory by those who had seen them or acted in 
them in Sweden. Individual roles were long written laboriously by hand— 
another way of saving expense. Not until Svenska Folkteatern began play- 
ing popular successes in the 1930’s, it would seem, were royalties normally 
paid for the Swedish plays produced in Chicago. 


The Chicago repertoire included the best of Sweden’s traditional drama 
and was to a remarkable degree representative of the popular trends that 
developed in Sweden. But Sweden could boast no Shakespeare or Sheridan, 
no Moliere or Racine, no Holberg. The history of the Swedish theatre 
dates from 1782, when Gustaf III established a monopolistic theatre with 
operatic and dramatic companies. Its repertoire was, however, foreign— 
largely the comedy and sentimental drama of Pixérécourt, Scribe, and Kot- 
zebue. Not until 1842 was there opportunity or encouragement for native 
dramatists. In that year, Anders Lindeberg dared to defy the hampering 
Royal Theatre monopoly and open the Nya Teater (New Theatre). Soon 
the example of Lindeberg and his successors in modernizing the repertoire 
and welcoming the work of Swedish dramatists was being followed by the 
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Royal Theatre. Other theatres opened their doors in the capital, provincial 
and touring companies multiplied, and both theatre and drama entered 
into a period of expansion and popularity. 


The romantic interest in the past and the liberal patriotism that were 
prominent in the general literature of Sweden in this period expressed 
themselves also in the young Swedish drama. Two of its chief types were 
the historical drama and the folk play; and two of the most popular 
examples of these types appeared in 1846: F. A. Dahlgren’s Vermlanding- 
arne (The people of Vermland), the folk play that has remained un- 
rivalled in the affections of the Swedish—and Swedish American—public; 
and August Blanche’s Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar (Engelbrekt and his 
Dalecarlians), an historical picture in which a folk hero, folk traditions, 
and the liberalism of the day combined for public appeal. Closer to closet 
drama were the pseudo-Shakesperean verse tragedies of Joan Borjesson, 
whose Erik den fjortonde (Erik the fourteenth) also was first performed 
in 1846. In 1848 came one of the most successful of the historical dramas, 
and one of the best, from the point of view of dramatic structure, poetry, 
and effect. This was Regina von Emmeritz, the work of the Finnish his- 
torian, novelist, and dramatist, Zacharias Topelius. 


Popular dramatists carried on these fashions, Frans Hedberg’s Bréllopet 
pa Ulfasa (The wedding at Ulfasa) of 1865 being one of the most notable 
of the later historical romances, and his Valborgsmesso-aftonen (Walpurgis- 
night) of 1854, a frequently played example of the folk play genre. The 
later Nerkingarne (The people of Nerke), by Axel Anrep, was another 
long-lived folk play. Both histories and folk plays were generally character- 
ized by romantic contrasts of character and romantic idealization in patri- 
otic themes and country pictures. Spectacle—processionals, battle scenes, 
and sieges—was prominent in the historical dramas; and in the folk plays, 
folk songs and dances and farcical comedy types were chief sources of pop- 
ular appeal. In spite of naiveté and obviousness when judged by later 
literary standards, and in spite of the artificiality with which they used the 
old theatrical devices of the soliloquy and aside, the best examples of these 
types have both literary and technical merits above much of the general 
dramatic literature of the period. 

The chief theatrical activity of August Blanche was limited to the 
years from 1843 to 1850, but within that period he wrote not only Engel- 
brekt och hans Dalkarlar but a rapid succession of plays that made him the 
virtual creator of Swedish comedy. His comedies were of the French vaude- 
ville pattern, with intrigue generally borrowed from French and German 
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originals; but they were, as Henrik Schiick says, of, for, and about Stock- 
holm. Blanche transformed his foreign materials into authentic Stockholm 
pictures and characters, in which the delighted audiences could recognize 
actual models. Eccentric character roles, absurd and lively action, and witty 
songs gave his most popular comedies, like Hittebarnet (The foundling), 
Rika morbror (Rich uncle), Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa landet 
(Mr. Dardanell and his country adventure), and Ett resande teatersallskap 
(A traveling theatre company), popularity and longevity. Characteristically 
Swedish pictures also were the best features of his sensation novels—Jern- 
béraren (The iron bearer) and Flickan i Stadsgarden (The girl in the City 
Yard )—which were popular in dramatized form. 


If the popular Swedish drama before Strindberg became an accepted 
influence did not have high and lasting literary value, it was generally 
good “theatre.” The most successful and prolific playwrights, and a host 
of minor writers and adaptors, were practical men of the theatre—actots, 
directors, men attached to the theatre in the capacity of Jitteratérer, to read 
plays submitted for production, make translations and adaptations, as 
well as write original pieces.** These men knew the needs and possibilities 
of the theatre, and they knew public taste. Most of the repertoire was 
written to be successful on the stage, without much consideration of literary 
quality or reputation. 


Many comedies and a series of tearful and didactic domestic dramas 
were the work of Johan Jolin, a favorite actor at the Royal Theatre from 
the 1840’s through the 1860’s. One of his prolific contemporaries was an 
actor and director largely active in the provinces, J. H. Lundgrén, known 
as Uller. Comedy was his forte, and he wrote an unusual number of Swedish 
“originals.” Literally dozens of actors and actresses adapted and translated 
comedies from the French, the German, and Danish, and less frequently 
from the English. These were largely one-act pieces, more or less localized, 
with improbable and farcical action centering in jealousy and all sorts of 
romantic, social, and financial difficulties. 

No career among the playwrights and adaptors rivalled that of Frans 
Hedberg (1828-1908), whose lifelong activity carried him from the period 
of his Valborgsmesso-aftonen and Bréllopet pa Ulfdsa into the years of 
Strindberg’s established reputation. Beginning his career as an actor at the 
Royal Theatre, he became both instructor in its school of acting and Jittera- 
tor. With this background of experience, he produced an almost constant 
succession of plays and adaptations—Blanche type comedies, more realistic 
comedies of everyday life, and domestic dramas, some of which reflected 
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the newer trends toward social themes. His later translations ranged 
from Gamla Heidelberg (Old Heidelberg) to Sudermann’s Ara (Honor). 
He was also a devoted student of theatrical history, and wrote extensively 
if not too critically in that field. 

Closest to Hedberg in extent and variety as well as in popularity of 
dramatic output was the younger Frans Hodell (1840-1890). As actor 
and J/itterator he was associated with various theatres, but in his later 
career shifted to journalism. For a good many years, his Andersson, Pet- 
tersson och Lundstrém (1866)—a combination of allegorical fantasy, folk 
comedy, and song from a German source—almost matched V ermlandingarne 
as a popular favorite. 

Outside of comedy, the foreign influence was notable in the popularity 
of French romantic drama and dramatized French novels (sometimes 
coming by way of Germany, as in Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer’s version of 
George Sand’s Fanchon). In the 1860’s the Offenbach operas made an 
immediate success in Stockholm theatres, and began a taste for light opera 
often deplored by serious critics. On the whole, visiting dramatic com- 
panies from Germany, France, and from the other Scandinavian countries 
served to make Swedish theatrical offerings cosmopolitan, besides exerting 
an influence on native playwrights. 

Two significant developments in repertoire the Swedish stage owed 
largely to the actor and director August Lindberg: acceptance of Ibsen 
and acquaintance with Shakespeare. Lindberg played Ibsen throughout 
Scandinavia in the 1880’s, when his plays were still generally feared as 
scandalous and morbid.*® A few of Shakespeare’s plays had been acted 
occasionally since the 18th century, and a new interest had been stimulated 
by C. A. Hagberg’s excellent translations into Swedish of all the plays, 
and by subsequent performances by Edwin Swartz in the 1850's. But it 
was Lindberg’s numerous appearances as Hamlet, highly controversial 
as his interpretation was, and his other Shakespearean productions and 
readings that first made Shakespeare important in Swedish repertoire.*° 

In the gradual recognition of Strindberg, August Lindberg played 
a similar if less vital role. Strindberg’s significance was by the beginning 
of the 20th century generally understood. His new historical dramas were 
given splendid productions at leading theatres. The Intima Teater was 
founded in 1907 largely to present his naturalistic works. And his plays 
from the 1880's, like Master Olof and Lycko-Pers resa, were entering into 
their period of extensive performance.*? 
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Except for Strindberg, however, the last decades of the 19th century 
and the first of the 20th did not produce much noteworthy Swedish drama. 
The group of young “S80ists” who espoused the new realism were repte- 
sented by Charlotte Edgren Leffler, who wrote some slight plays in addi- 
tion to her novels, and by Gustaf af Geijerstam, also better known as a 
novelist, who made a stage success with traditional comedy and with 
rural comedies that were somewhat realistic and satiric in tone. A con- 
tinuing interest in folk lore expressed itself mainly in fiction and collec- 
tions, but a chief worker in the field, August Bondeson, wrote a popular 
rural comedy, Smdlandsknekten (The soldier from Smaland), in 1894. 
In the unpretentious comedies of the 20th century, farcical and exaggerated 
pictures of country life became staple materials. In the first decades of 
the century the career most significant for the Swedish drama and theatre 
was that of Tor Hedberg (1862-1931). The son of Frans Hedberg, he 
carried on his father’s interests, was director for a time of the Royal 
Theatre Company, and for many years a leading critic in dramatic and 
literary fields. In his own plays, which were linked with Ibsen as much as 
with Strindberg, he made a substantial contribution to Swedish repertoire. 

The appearance of new and interesting dramatists and experimenta- 
tion in stage techniques made the 1920’s and 1930's a vital period in the 
history of the theatre in Sweden, but neither these new developments nor 
the plays of Tor Hedberg became a part of the Chicago Swedish theatre. 
It was the farcical comedies and revues from the theatres of Sweden special- 
izing in such entertainment that were brought to Chicago.*” 

On the whole, however, the repertoire of the Chicago Swedish theatre 
compares favorably with the popular repertoire of Sweden for the same 
periods. Newer movements had not found ready acceptance in Sweden, 
and the Chicago directors made some efforts to introduce them to their 
audiences. Strindberg was represented by eight plays, among them some 
of his most popular and most characteristic, and at least two of the Chi- 
cago performances may be considered American premiéres.** There were 
productions of Ibsen and Sudermann—later than in Sweden, but note- 
worthy attempts nevertheless. Such contemporaries of Strindberg as Char- 
lotte Edgren Leffler, Geijerstam, and Bondeson were also acted. The interest 
in Shakespeare was reflected in an ambitious production of The taming of 
the shrew in 1904. Hamlet had been less seriously undertaken in the 
1880's. Danish plays included the 18th century comedy of Ludwig Hol- 
berg, Jeppe pa bjerget (Jeppe of the mountain); and there were examples 
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of more recent foreign fashions, like the operettas and the romantic French 
dramas. 

The first decades of native Swedish drama that provided plays for 
the majority of the Chicago performances were represented by much that 
was trivial, but few of the most significant and popular plays of the period 
were not presented. All the historical dramas and folk plays that have been 
mentioned, as well as other representatives of the types, had repeated per- 
formances. Blanche comedies were favorites in Chicago as in Sweden. Sen- 
sation dramas by Blanche and others, comedies and dramas by Jolin, the 
comedies of Hedberg and Hodell, of Uller, the Swedish “originals” and 
adaptations that made up so much of the standard repertoire in Sweden 
were similarly depended upon in Chicago. Vermlandingarne and Andersson, 
Pettersson och Lundstrém were perennially welcomed by both native and 
immigrant audiences. 


When all the circumstances are considered, the repertoire of the main 
Chicago companies over the years cannot be judged less than impressive. It 
bore out in general, certainly, the claims made by Chicago reviewers and 
supporters for the cultural values of the Swedish theatre and for its im- 
portance as a means of acquainting audiences with the drama of their 
fatherland—claims emphasized also by the few writers on Swedish 
America who recognized the existence of a Swedish immigrant theatre.** 


To an audience not primarily concerned with cultural values, however, 
the plays were more important as links between the old and the new. The 
Swedish immigrants, if they did not generally have strongly nationalistic 
feelings about Sweden, were lovers of home, of its language and of its 
songs. Their recollections of home were, to begin with, said an early 
Swedish Chicagoan, the light side of the present; then, gradually, these 
recollections receded into the background, where they were kept, like 
pictures in an art gallery, beautiful and beloved, to be turned to when 
there was need of renewed inspiration for the daily battle.*° Such pictures 
the plays from Sweden supplied. Above all else, a reviewer wrote in 
1892, folk dramas like Vermlandingarne had the power of maintaining 
love for the fatherland; they brought laughter and tears, and sent the 
audience home to dream of their home province.** 


The audiences liked laughter better than tears, and they liked to 
laugh at themselves. They enjoyed the pictures of Sweden—sentimental, 
patriotic, comic—and they also enjoyed the comedies of local authorship 
that pictured the adventures of the immigrant in America, and, particularly, 
in Chicago. The green country boy and girl on Store Bondegatan, the pit- 
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falls of boardinghouse life, the pretensions of the snob, the clubs and taverns, 
and newspapers and rivalries—all the elements of their life in the Chicago 
Swedish colony were in the plays written there in the 1870’s and 1880's 
and 1890's, as were their counterparts in the local revues of the 1920's and 
1930’s. These pictures of Americanization were light-hearted, abounding 
in the songs and witty verses Swedish Chicago audiences always liked. 
And the plays pictured the Chicago Swedes—sometimes recognizable 
individuals—as Americans. If Vermlandingarne revived memories of 
Sweden, so a grand finale showing the Linné monument, gift to Chicago 
of its Swedish citizens, stirred pride in their achievement in America. 
Whether the plays pictured the old world or the new, whether they were 
modern comedies or old folk plays, they gave the audiences happy hours— 
and that was not the least of the values of the Swedish theatre in Chicago. 
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CHAPTER II 


‘“TEATER OCH BAL.” 1867-1868—1877-1878 


The story of the Swedish theatre in Chicago in its earliest known 
period can be but incompletely told. The two comedies that were acted by 
the Svea Teatersallskap at the German Hall on March 7, 1868, must be 
counted as beginning this history, but a number of facts make it reasonable 
to assume that there were earlier performances of which no record has 
survived. In 1866, with the founding of Svenska Amerikanaren, there was 
for the first time a newspaper that reported Swedish theatrical activities. 
Hemlandet had been published in Chicago since 1859, but, as the organ 
of the Augustana Synod, it ignored the theatre when not attacking it. Files 
of Svenska Amerikanaren, for all practical purposes, do not begin until 
1868 (and after that date, also, and after it became Nya Svenska Amert- 
kanaren in 1873, many issues are missing, sometimes over long periods). 
It was a small newspaper, in those early days, and, though sympathetic to 
the plays, often dealt with them briefly. Still, the absence of fanfare with 
which the 1868 plays were announced and the way they were discussed 
suggest that they were not a novelty. It seems likely, moreover, that this 
was not the first time the Svea Society, which was in its eleventh year of 
activity in 1868, had turned to plays for entertainment. 


The most extended hiatus in the Svenska Amerikanaren files begins 
after the fire of 1871 and continues through 1875. When the North Side 
section where most of the Chicago Swedes lived was destroyed in the fire, 
their normal activities were, of course, interrupted. Not many months 
elapsed, however, before concerts and meetings were resumed; new halls 
gradually replaced those that had burned. Though we cannot know when 
plays again were given or how many there were, there can be little doubt 
that there were dramatic performances in the seasons for which Svenska 
Amerikanaren is missing, as there were in the preceding and following 
seasons. For 1875 there is at least one bit of evidence of the Swedes’ con- 
tinued interest in the theatre, in mention of a play that by some oversight 
slipped into the columns of Hemlandet. 

Few as the performances were in comparison with later seasons—six 
being the greatest known number for any one season from 1867-1868 
through 1877-1878—the theatre of these early years anticipated to a re- 
markable degree its later characteristics: in repertoire, made up chiefly of 
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comedies, but including also other popular Swedish types; in actors, in- 
cluding professionals as well as amateurs; in sponsorship by organizations 
and by individuals; in performances for charities and as personal benefits. 
The types of places where plays were given, performances in neighbouring 
communities, a visiting company from New York—all had their later 
parallels. By the 1878-1879 season, when the personnel of a newly organ- 
ized company marked the beginning of a second stage in the development 
of the Swedish theatre in Chicago, much of the pattern of that development 
had been established. And the attitude of Svenska Amerikanaren was that 
of the secular press in following years. 


At the time of Svea’s first known plays, in the spring of 1868, the 
conflict between the group represented by the society and that represented 
by Hemlandet was being aggravated by the young Svenska Amerikanaren. 
The newspaper, Svea Society, and the Swedish Episcopalian congregation 
worked together against the Augustana Synod, wrote Editor T. N. Hassel- 
quist in Hemlandet in 1867.* In turn, Editor Herman Roos of Svenska Amer- 
tkanaren objected to the narrowness of the church in condemning the 
theatre.” That condemnation had been made clear shortly before, in a 
Hemlandet article objecting to state support of the theatre in Sweden, 
partly because funds thus used were needed for worthy purposes, but also 
because the theatre encouraged vanity and carnal lusts—not to say wotse.* 
Years passed before this attitude was modified, as another newspaper debate 
of 1877 bears witness. This time it was Skandia, of Moline, Ilinois, that 
ventured a defense of the theatre. The theatre, Skandia maintained, should 
be respected as one of the fine arts; moreover, a moral lesson impressively 
presented on the stage had been a turning point in the life of many a 
slave to vice. To see an historical drama was an experience that could be 
both elevating and educational. Comedies, also, could have moral values, 
besides furnishing needed relaxation. In general, not to admit the value 
of a good play was a sign of a perverted view of life.‘ Hemlandet published 
an answer by Veritas. How many plays, he asked, were good? And on what 
basis should they be judged, that of Christianity or that of art? Could the 
theatre do what the law and gospel had been unable to accomplish?* 

In spite of the opposing points of view of the two groups, amicable 
relations and cooperation were not entirely lacking. Johan A. Enander, 
editor and co-owner of Hemlandet from 1869, reported all the activities 
of Svea except its plays, generally in a friendly spirit, and gave much atten- 
tion to Swedish musical organizations, regardless of their affiliation. In 1870 
—largely through the efforts of the national minded Enander—cooperation 
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was achieved in a grand welcome tendered to the Swedish singer, Christina 
Nilsson. Looking back from 1900, when the earlier divisions were no 
longer sharply felt, the veteran editor pictured the difficulties involved in 
pleasing both elements on this occasion. The church group attended the 
_ banquet, but left before the dance; even so, the ministers who participated 
were attacked for supporting a worldly affair, and were accused of drinking 
to excess of the wines that they declined.° | 

Svea and other friends of the theatre appear on the whole to have 
taken the attacks of the church lightly. The bad weather interfering with 
attendance at the May 1, 1868, plays, Svenska Amerikanaren ironically ob- 
served, was doubtless caused by the displeasure of a higher being at so sin- 
ful an affair." A record breaking crowd at a play the following spring 
called forth expressions of amazement that these Swedes were so morally 
degraded as to be attracted to the “worldly instead of the spirituous (no— 
apologies), spiritual” on a Saturday night. Was this the spirit of the age 
Or a passing epidemic? But man proposes and God disposes, or “in plain 
Swedish ‘presten spar och Gud rar.’” After all, Svenska Amerikanaren con- 
cluded, the Swedes are a pleasure loving people.® 


Saturday evening was the normal time for plays, with occasional per- 
formances on Friday or Sunday. A custom frequently followed later began 
in these years, the presentation of plays as part of a holiday celebration, 
as on May Day or New Yeat’s Day, with “national tableaux” also marking 
the occasion. After the plays there were dances that lasted, sometimes at 
least, far into the night, and that were an added offense to the critical. 
Refreshments were served—probably the beer and sandwiches that were the 
rule in the following period—and, to the dismay of the reviewers, they 
were served during the performance itself.° 


If the plays were social occasions, catering to the Swedes’ love of 
pleasure and of worldly entertainment, they also served purposes to which 
nobody could object. Svea’s May 1, 1868, comedies were part of a program 
arranged to raise money for the immigrant home that the society was later 
able to build. The May 1 entertainment the following year, in which Nor- 
wegian actors cooperated, and which included a play in Norwegian, was 
a benefit on behalf of the Swedish Women’s Emigrant Aid Fund. These 
were projects that attempted to meet problems of exploitation and economic 
hardship recognized as vital by every group in the Swedish colony. 


Actors of this period were usually referred to as “well known ama- 
teurs” and left unnamed. Individuals were first mentioned in connection 
with the plays given February 27, 1869. One Knut Erickson signed the 
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advertisement, with Reinhardt Strémberg and “other well known ama- 
teurs.”?° But the stars of the evening, who may have been making their 
Chicago debuts, were Erick Fahlbeck and Alba Enbom. Miss Enbom was 
said to have had a professional career in Sweden. Mr. Fahlbeck was spoken 
of then and later as having belonged to Sweden’s chief theatrical company, 
that of the Royal Theatre in Stockholm, and was-presumably the most 
notable of the early actors. As to his occupation in Chicago, the only clue 
is a remark that his art had not been affected by the daily routine of busi- 
ness." Three amateurs were mentioned in the February 1869 review— 
Mr. Lood, Miss Eklund, and Charles Eklund—the two latter as playing roles 
of some prominence. Mr. Eklund later appeared in a play of his own 
writing, and is one of the few persons acting in this period of whom some- 
thing is known. He was a leading member of Svea and an initiator of its 
immigrant home project (and probably of its theatrical enterprises). In 
general, he became known as a supporter of charitable undertakings and, 
in the years after the fire, as a link between the two groups in the Swedish 
colony. He had come to Chicago in 1868, at the age of thirty-five, and sub- 
sequently engaged in various businesses, being at one time a cigar manu- 
facturer.’* 

Fahlbeck made a second appearance in April 1869, with Knut Erick- 
son again signing the advertisement. In the 1869-1870 season Miss Enbom 
presented two plays, and Fahlbeck acted at least once, with the Svenska 
Dramatiska Forening (Swedish Dramatic Society) which offered the play 
by Eklund and another comedy on January 1, 1870. Companies acting in 
these years cannot be clearly identified by name; in fact, for years a 
variety of names was used in referring to the same company. With the 
actors unnamed, there is, therefore, no way of knowing whether the Svenska 
Dramatiska Forening was distinct from the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap 
that appeared December 18, 1869, and later in the season. Nor is it any 
more clear what group took plays to Princeton and Galesburg, Illinois, in 
the spring of 1870, or what, if any, relations Svea had with the majority 
of the plays acted after the spring of 1868. There had, at any rate, been 
two companies before the fall of 1870, for at that time a newly formed 
company was commended for uniting the two earlier companies.’® The new 
company included both Miss Enbom and Mr. Fahlbeck, as well as Mr. 
Stromberg, who was now also credited with being a professional actor.’* 
One other actress, Euphemia Ivendorff, is known to have appeared in 
these years; her name was emphasized in advertisements for two plays 
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acted by the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap on April 22, 1870, without 
further information.”° 


After the records resume in 1875, there is no mention of any of these 
actors, with the possible exception of Mr. Stromberg; and of the amateurs 
who presumably made up the acting personnel, only one, Miss Anna Hag- 
strém, is known to have continued in the plays after 1876."° She acted with 
Svea, now sharing the field of theatricals with the newly organized Svithiod 
Club (not yet a lodge), the Swedish Odd Fellows Lodge, and Orpheus, 
evidently a musical group whose history has not survived. The few persons 
named in connection with performances by Svea were, besides Miss Hag- 
strom, Mr. Holm, Miss Svensson, Mrs. Sdderholtz, and Mr. Sdderberg. 
Possibly the last named was John Séderberg, who had come to America 
in 1867, after being educated at a military school in Stockholm, and had 
later settled in Chicago, where he worked as a bookkeeper.’ The first 
Chicago Swede to become an actor on the American stage, Alfred Johnson, 
made his one appearance at a Swedish play as part of a Svea theatrical 
evening in 1876, acting, however, in an English language skit of his own 
authorship, Te colored tragedian, with both American and Swedish sup- 
porting actors. Johnson had come to Chicago as an infant in 1850, and had 
early turned to the stage, winning success as a comedian. He was later 
manager of the West Side Lyceum and the Criterion theatre.’* His was not 
the only performance in English in connection with a Swedish play in 
this period, the witches’ scene from Macbeth having been presented in 
1871 by the “famous young actor, Mr. D. Barron of London.”'® 


The beginning of 1878 brought new, though temporary, leadership, with a 
company headed by P. W. Nelson, His name, said Svenska Tribunen, was 
a guarantee against humbug—and one wonders if such guarantees had at 
times been needed. Of Mr. Nelson it is known that he had left agricultural 
studies in Sweden in 1866, and by 1872 had begun a successful business 
as a shirt manufacturer.”° Associated with him in the 1876 company was 
C. F. Ekholm; and a Mrs, Hazalius was of sufficient importance to be the 
recipient of a benefit April 10, 1878, “in gratitude for her participation” 
in the plays.”* 

The 1878 plays were given at the North Side Turner Hall, at what 
was then 259 N. Clark Street.”” There for the next two decades the majority 
of the Swedish plays were acted, and there Swedish plays were seen into 
the 1920’s. For the Swedish actors who went on to play in the down 
town theatres, the hall was their old stamping ground, remembered with 
nostalgia. Something of the earlier enthusiasm was lost, they recall, when 
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the plays moved to grander surroundings. The North Side Turner Hall 
offered, as a matter of fact, good facilities: a large stage, excellent acoustics, 
fair scenery, and gas footlights. The main floor, with its serving tables, 
and the surrounding balconies had together a seating capacity of 2,000.** 


Before it was destroyed by the 1871 fire, the earlier North Side Turner 
Hall at the same location had been used for one Swedish play. All the other 
plays of those early seasons had been acted at German Hall, at the corner 
of Wells and Indiana, built in 1856. It, too, burned, but was not rebuilt. 
Throughout its existence it housed German plays and was a center of 
varied Swedish activities. There the meetings of Svea were held until the 
society got its own hall in 1868; and German Hall was the scene of the 
gala welcome for Christina Nilsson. It was an elegant and commodious 
place, Enander wrote in that connection. Svea lost its first hall in the 
fire also, but in 1872 obtained new quarters at Clybourne and Larrabbee, 
where its plays of the late 1870's were given.™* 


Fifty cents was the regular admission price for plays (and dances) 
throughout these years. Occasionally there must have been satisfactory 
profits, for crowds of 700-800 were mentioned in 1869, 1875, and 1878.” 
But a phrase often employed in later years—a smaller attendance than the 
play deserved—occurred in this period also. Usually bad weather was sug- 
gested as the reason for a small crowd, but sometimes there were good 
crowds when the weather was unfavorable. 


Comedy was the usual offering of these early Swedish groups. As 
Svenska Amerikanaren often observed, audiences in Chicago liked to 
laugh; and comedy, especially the kind of one-act farce most frequently 
presented, could be easily staged and was entertaining even when not 
expertly acted. Even in its beginnings, however, the Chicago Swedish 
theatre was not without the historical drama and folk play that had estab- 
lished themselves as popular types when the native Swedish drama was first 
developing in the 1840’s. August Blanche’s Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar 
and Johan Borjesson’s Erik den fjortonde, two of the plays that marked 
the arrival of the historical genre, first represented it in Chicago. There 
were typical folk play materials as well in the Blanche drama—country 
pictures, music and dances—as there were in the “dramatic idyll with song” 
acted in Chicago in 1869, En midsommarnatt i Dalarne (A midsummer 
night in Dalarne). En Majdag i det gamla hemmet (A May day in the 
old home), presented as part of a theatrical program in 1868, undoubtedly 
also had the appeals of the folk play. It may have been a tableau or a 
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locally written sketch; in these years there were, at any rate, some local 
plays, interesting in their anticipation of the type as it later developed. 

For the most part, the comedies used in this early period were the 
work of popular Swedish playwrights of the 1850’s and 1860's. Of the 
twenty-six comedies from Sweden known to have been acted in the first 
eight seasons, five were by Uller (Johan F. Lundgrén) and eight by Frans 
Hodell. One of the comedies that were the chief contribution of Blanche 
to the Swedish drama was acted, Rika morbror. Surprisingly, the prolific 
Frans Hedberg, so extensively played in Chicago in the following years, 
was missing. Many of the comedies now introduced were to be popular 
with Chicago actors and audiences over a long period. Rika morbror, for 
instance, was given ten more performances, the last in 1935; and one of 
the plays from the first Chicago program, Uller’s Battre aldrig an sent 
(Better never than late), was played six times, from 1868 to 1911. Leading 
the rest, however, was the one full length comedy acted in these years, 
Hodell’s Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém. From 1869 to 1935, it 
was presented in full at least thirty-two times, achieving a record surpassed 
only by the folk play, Vermlandingarne. 

The comedies that were combined to make up an evening’s program, 
whether they were adaptations from the French or German or whether 
they were Swedish “originals,” generally had common characteristics: a 
complicated farcical plot, eccentric character types as a background for 
young lovers, and songs, witty or sentimental. Typical in materials and 
intrigue were two comedies by Uller, Ex menniskovan (A friend of man- 
kind), played in 1869, and En svartsjuk tok (A jealous fool), acted in 
1878. The fool in the latter is an old husband whose suspicions of his 
young wife lead to frantic pursuit of a strange young man and the sweet- 
heart of the family servant. In Ex menniskovan the adventures revolve 
around a bluestocking who refuses her niece permission to marry a young 
man because of his unromantic name, and is tricked into approval by means 
of a deaf servant disguised as a refugee nobleman. 


1868-1869 


It was the Stockholm actor, Erick Fahlbeck, who ventured a de- 
parture from such theatrical fare, and presented an act of Béorjesson’s 
tragedy, Erik den fjortonde—accompanying it, however, with a typical 
comedy, Tre friare och en dlskare (Three suitors and one lover). Given as 
a benefit for Fahlberg on February 27, 1869, and advertised as the best 
Swedish performance offered Chicago Swedes, the affair attracted a crowd 
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of unprecedented size, a fact which, as has already been noted, Svenska 
Amerikanaren reported with unholy rejoicing.’ Fahlbeck, of course, 
played King Erik, and Alba Enbom was his devoted commoner queen, 
Katrina Ma&nsdotter. Charles Eklund was the king’s villainous brother, 
Duke John, and Miss Eklund the Duke’s wife, Katrina Jagellonica. The 
amateurs of the company could not be heard, the reviewer objected— 
except for Eklund, who, “in accordance with his nature,” spoke wr skagget 
(loudly and aggressively; literally, out of his beard). To Miss Enbom and 
Mr. Fahlbeck higher critical standards could be applied, and they measured 
up splendidly, in both acting and appearance. The dramatic meeting of 
the brothers, after the king had released the duke from prison in hope of a 
reconciliation, achieved true impressiveness in the opinion of the reviewer. 
But, he said, the audience did not share his enthusiasm. The general public 
had little interest in the beauty of Borjesson’s poetry, in which the merit 
of the play so largely consisted. The poetic tragedy was, in short, a poor 
choice, for when Scandinavians go to the theatre they want “to laugh until 
their stomachs hop, and then to hop in dance.”** 


Borjesson’s plays are heavy and solemn, with long, elaborately rhetor- 
ical speeches, and they lack the suitability for performance that character- 
ized the popular historical drama of the time. They did not remain long in 
the repertoire in Sweden, and it is not surprising that the excerpt given 
in 1869 did not appeal to the audience. In later years, however, Erik den 
fjortonde was given one full performance in Chicago and one other of 
B6rjesson’s dramas was acted.”* 


1869-1870 


For his second presentation of historical drama, nearly two years 
later, Fahlbeck chose Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar, a play that Chicago 
audiences did enjoy. In the interim, there were the usual one-act comedy 
offerings, varied in the 1869-1870 season by Andersson, Pettersson 
och Lundstrom and by En midsommarnatt i Dalarne, which was twice pre- 
sented by Miss Enbom. This was originally the work of Erik Bogh, a Danish 
playwright much seen in Swedish adaptations. 


The actors who performed Andersson, Petterson och Lundstrém on 
December 18, 1869, surely did not suspect that in bringing Hodell’s recent 
adaptation of Nestroy’s Lumpaci Vagabundus to Chicago they were intro- 
ducing what was long to be the favorite comedy of its Swedish audiences.?° 
And a remarkable mélange it offered. There was folk play material; there 
were elaborate scenes in the realm of the trolls and fairies, with spectacular 
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appearances and vanishings. There was satire—of social pretensions and 
snobbishness, of the workings of democratic government. There were 
popular songs, there were sentiment and morality as well as laughter and 
folly, and numerous character types—in short, there was something for 
every taste. Still, the picturesque trio of name characters was probably the 
main attraction, and furnished many Chicago actors with popular roles. 

The adventures of Andersson, Pettersson, and Lundstrém, journey- 
man joiner, tailor, and shoemaker, respectively, grow out of difficulties 
in the realm of trolls and fairies. Infernalis, the guardian spirit of frivolity, 
has been corrupting the subjects of His Majesty, Hocus Pocus. The goddess 
Fortuna is upset by the power of the goddess of true love, Amorosa, over 
her daughter, and joins Hocus Pocus in testing the power of their enemies 
by bestowing fortunes upon three mortals—who are, of course, the poverty 
stricken but carefree journeymen. As a consequence, Andersson is able to 
win his longed for bride, Fiken, the scene of the romance being a country 
festival which introduces one of the popular characters in the play, the pe- 
dantic and conceited Schoolmaster Pluggstedt. Tailor Pettersson is tricked 
out of his money as he plays the gentleman in the city. Lundstrom remains 
happy-go-lucky, and spends his money traveling about a world that he 
momentarily expects will be destroyed by a comet. Finally Andersson, who 
is happy and industrious in his marriage, is able to help his friends; in the 
kingdom of Hocus Pocus, Infernalis is banished, Amorosa is made queen, 
and a closing tableau shows that Pettersson and Lundstrém have also been 
supplied with wives, in accordance with the moral that concludes the play, 
“Without true love—there is no true fortune.” 

An early repetition of Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom indicates 
its success, but it was not reviewed. Nor was it one of the plays taken shortly 
afterward to Galesburg and Princeton, perhaps by the same company. 
These plays included, besides the Battre aldrig an sent earlier acted in Chi- 
cago, two one-act comedies for which there is no record of Chicago per- 
formance: Malins korgar (Malin’s baskets) and Grannarne (The neigh- 
bours), the latter by August Blanche. The plays were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, the actors reported in Svenska Amerikanaren; what they emphasized, 
like the actors who enjoyed later tours, was the social side of the reception 
and trip.*° No report indicates whether or not Chicago audiences received 
with equal cordiality a New York company that visited there the same spring. 

The first play certainly of local authorship acted by Chicago Swedes 
was En nyarsnattsdrém i Chicago ( A New Yeat’s night dream in Chi- 
cago), concocted by Calle Dunkel for New Yeat’s Day performance in 1870. 
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The pseudonym did not hide the identity of Charles Eklund, who also, it 
seems, acted the role of Mr. Arlekin, a man “who would not be employed” 
by Svenska Amerikanaren. Possibly the paper resented satire directed 
against it. At any rate, the play was severely handled, and Mr. Eklund 
advised that if this was the best he could do “he had better get off the 
track at once.” The people laughed, of course, “but they will laugh at any- 
thing.” As for the opening farce, it was a complete fiasco; one of the actors 
should never again be permitted to step on the stage. The society would 
have to do better if it was to maintain the reputation for ability it had 
gained in its short existence.** 


1870-1871 


Svenska Amerikanaren usually greeted the plays with encourage- 
ment and praise, but when a company uniting the Swedish theatrical forces 
gave Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar on December 19, 1870, the reviewer 
had recourse to superlatives. The advertisements, too, struck a modern Hol- 
lywood note. The “immortal and glorious historical drama in five acts, with 
choruses, melodramas, folk dances, and above all the extraordinary war 
march” would make this one of the greatest theatrical events of the Swedes 
in Chicago. With a cast of forty, the assistance of the Swedish singing soci- 
ety,°” and an Engelbrekt who had played in the drama in Stockholm, there 
was justification for these claims. The entire performance was judged 
notable, and high praise given to Fahlbeck’s artistry as Engelbrekt and 
in another unidentified role. Sharing chief honors was Alba Enbom, who 
played Queen Philippa with expected grace and dignity.** 

There were to be other gala performances of Engelbrekt och hans 
Dalkarlar in Chicago, and its popularity is not difficult to understand. 
Blanche made good use of his opportunities in depicting the 15th century 
peasant hero who won freedom for the Swedish people when they were 
suffering from Danish oppression under the rule of Erik XIII. The play 
is long and loosely knit, but its central story is presented in a series of 
effective scenes: the appearance of Engelbrekt and his companion, Sven 
Ulfsen, before the king, with their gift of a loaf of bread made from brick 
symbolizing the sufferings of the peasantry; the flight of Engelbrekt and 
Sven, aided by sympathetic Queen Philippa; Engelbrekt’s refusal of the 
crown offered him after his triumph; and his treacherous slaying. Inter- 
woven with this story is an elaborate net of minor actions that concern 
mainly deeds of violence growing out of conspiracies, and the love story of 
Engelbrekt’s daughter Ingeborg and Abilard, son of the Danish oppressor. 
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Their love is blessed by the dying Engelbrekt, to close the play on a note 
of unity and pathos. Probably the favorite scene of the Chicago audiences, 
at least the one most publicized, was that of the great processional march 
with which his followers honored Engelbrekt. The language of Blanche 
was that of rhetoric rather than poetry, and he developed his theme of 
resistance to tyranny in terms of the contemporary liberal movements in 
which he was active, but a tone of authenticity and sincerity lends im- 
pressiveness to the portions of the play depicting Engelbrekt and to the 
country scenes that gave it the appeal of the folk play. 


Not until Vermlindingarne was first played in Chicago in 1884 was 
there another play demanding dramatic ability of the Swedish actors,** 
but the remaining seasons of this first period included two-act comedies 
more ambitious than those that had been staple entertainment, and local 
writers made some contributions to the repertoire with a characteristic immi- 
grant in America theme. How European “big bugs” get along in Brother 
Jonathan’s country was the subject announced in order to attract the public 
when Emigration 1871, a “transformation” in three parts, with local refer- 
ences and songs, was twice played in January 1871.*° 


1874-1875 


Two local plays of which even less is known are of interest, in part be- 
cause of their connection with Magnus Elmblad. Attached to Svenska 
Amerikanaren for much of the period he spent in America, 1871-1884, 
he gained a reputation both for his poetic talents and for his drinking and 
escapades. No available newspaper tells of Elmblad’s Samhbdllsdanaren 
(The society organizer), but his colleague, Ernst Skarstedt, recalled that 
it was acted in the 1870's, and the title suggests local satire. A tempting 
conjecture is that it pictured Editor Enander of Hemlandet when he was 
pushing the Svenska Forbund as a rival to Svea in 1875.°° The one play 
known to have been given in 1875 is linked with Elmblad mainly because 
its title, Herr Petter Jonsons resa till Amerika (Mr. Petter Jodnsons’s 
journey to America) is practically identical with the title of his im- 
migrant ballad, called both Petter Jénsons and Petter Jénsingens resa till 
Amerika. The play was given as part of the first May Day festival of 
the Svithiod Club, an occasion for which Elmblad wrote a poem. The 
verses about Petter Jonson are said to have been published in Sweden in 
1872, and to have become immediately popular. Undoubtedly they were 
known in Chicago at that time also. They were later published in the two 
small collections of Elmblad’s poetry printed in Minneapolis and in Sweden, 
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and in the 1930’s were reprinted in one of Sweden’s newspapers and in a 
collection of emigrant songs published in Sweden. 

As to the play or skit, whether by Elmblad or by some one else, it 
must have capitalized on the popularity of his song; and the stage Petter 
Jonson, like the Petter Jonson of the song and like many immigrants later 
celebrated in rhyme and play, must have had high hopes for life in 


the great land in the West 
Where no king or scolding pastors are found. 
Where one may sleep and eat pork and potatoes 
And then use the fat to shine one’s shoes gratis. 


Where no official dares bully a farmer 
And first-rate brandy costs six stiver a can. 
Where there is more money than there are rats in Trosa. 


But the journey put an end to Petter Jénson’s hopes. Discouraged by 
storms, sea sickness, and wretched accommodations, he sold his chest and be- 
longings to a Jew at Castle Garden, and set out again for Sweden. 


And the sun’s edges will crack asunder 
Before on the Atlantic Petter Jonson will venture.*’ 


1876-1878 


Several comedies of lasting popularity were among the offerings 
of 1876 and 1878. At Svea Hall, Mot beradkning (Contrary to ex- 
pectation), with a Box and Cox situation involving a baker, a seamsttess, 
and their landlady, was twice acted; and there Hodell’s Familjen Trogelin 
(or Lustresan fran Skéne—The vacation trip from Skane) had its Chicago 
premiére. Nelson’s company introduced Bror Jonathan, eller Oxhandlaren 
fran Smdland (Brother Jonathan or The cattle trader from Smaland), and 
Karleken pa sommarnoje (Love on a summer holiday), another Hodell play, 
in which the action centers in a summer house used by young lovers for secret 
meetings and by servants for an unauthorized residence. In Bror Jonathan, 
the country hero was, in the 1878 performance, brought to Chicago in- 
stead of to Stockholm, to visit his merchant brother. Through the years, 
Chicago audiences were to enjoy the contrast of Jonathan’s homely virtues 
and his brother’s affected sophistication, and the Smaland dance with 
which Jonathan and his wife upset an elegant city party.°* The Nelson com- 
pany also brought Chicago its first comedy by August Blanche, Rika morbror. 
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The gay songs for which Blanche was famous and his usual Stockholm 
pictures enliven the story of the penniless sailor, Job, whom his wealthy 
and snobbish brother-in-law receives, believing him to he rich. Job’s sup- 
posed benefactions to his niece enable her to marry her poor suitor, and 
finally only her father and a love-sick governess remain disappointed. 


In the fall of 1876, Svenska Amerikanaren had congratulated Svea 
on plans for a theatrical season (not to be fully carried out), and had dis- 
cussed the difficulties with which the Swedish companies were faced— 
lack of stage resources, the problem of finding capable actors. It was un- 
fortunate, but not surprising, the writer concluded, that there were so few 
Opportunities to see Swedish plays in Chicago.** In 1878 the same things 
could have been said, and the situation was to continue. But, in spite of 
opposition and difficulties, the Swedish theatre had made a beginning. Its 
actors had played a varied and representative repertoire, and had found a 
public welcome. And new actors were soon to begin careers that would 
give the Swedish theatre a more assured place in the life of the Swedish 
colony of Chicago, more extensive and continuous activity. 
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Date 


Mch. 7, 1868 
Apr. 18, 1868 


May 1, 1868 


July 4, 1868 


Feb. 27, 1869 
Apr. 3, 1869 


May 1, 1869 


Oct. 30, 1869 
Nov. 20, 1869 


Dec. 18, 1869 
Jan. 1, 1870 


Jan. 8, 1870 
Feb. 3, 1870 
Apr. 22, 1870 


Apr. 30, 1870 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, CHAPTER II 


The following abbreviations are used in the chronological tables: D. F. for 
Dramatiska Forening (dramatic association); D. S. for Dramatiska Sdallskap (dta- 
matic society); T. for Teatersdllskap (theater society); S. D. S. and S. T. for 
Svenska Dramatiska Séllskap and Teatersdllskap; N. S. T. H. and S. 8. T. H. 
for North Side and South Side Turner Halls. 
theatres are listed by name only. When separate acts were performed, the act or 
acts given are indicated by Roman numerals. When a company acted for another 
organization, both groups are listed, when known. 


Performances, 1867-1868 through 1877-1878 


Play 
1867-1868 


Battre aldrig an sent 

Husvill for sista gangen 
Husvill for sista gangen 

Min hustrus affarer 

Min hustrus affarer 

Battre aldrig an sent 

En Majdag i det gamla hemmet 
Sockenskraddaren 

“Tl tienst astundas’ 

En Stockholms-mamsell 


1868-1869 


Erik den fijortonde, II 

Tre friare och en dalskare 
Punkt for punkt 

En liten satunge 

Han hyr rum af sin betjent*® 
En liten satunge 


1869-1870 


De bada direktorerna 

En midsommarnatt i Dalarne 

En menniskovan 

En midsommarnatt i Dalarne 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Hans tredje hustru 

En nyarsnattsdrom 1 Chicago 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Mamsell Sundblad vill gifta sig 
Arfvinge till en million 


En friare i lifsfara 
Aftonsangen 
Obrottslig tystlatenhet 
Hans tredje hustru 
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Company 
Svea T. 
Svea _ T. 


Svea T. 


Svea _ T. 


Fahlbeck Co. 


S82) DS. 
For S. Frun- 
timmerans 
Emugrant- 
hjelp 
Enbom Co. 
Enbom Co. 
Sa: 
S..D. FE. 


woke, 


N 


1D Fh 
Thalias Van- 
mer 1 New 
York"! 

SH IDES: 


Thalias Van- 


ner 1 New 
York 


Halls are so designated but 


Place 


German Hall 
German Hall 


German Hall 


German Hall 


German Hall 
German Hall 


German Hall 


German Hall 
German Hall 


German Hall 
German Hall 


German Hall 
Houston 
Street Hall 
German Hall 


Houston 
Street Hall 


Date 


Dec. 19, 1870 
Jan. 13, 1871 


Jan. 14, 1871 


Jan. 28, 1871 


May 1, 1875 


Jan. 22, 1876 
Feb. 19, 1876 


Feb. 20, 1876 
Mch. 25, 1876 


Oct. 21, 1876 
Dec. 2, 1876 


Jan. 27, 1878 


Mch. 3, 1878 


Apr. 14, 1878 


Play 

1870-1871 
Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar 
Ett rum for resande 
Emigration 1871 
Ett rum for resande*? 
Emigration 1871 
Ett rum for resande 


1871-1872 
1872-1873 
1873-1874 


1874-1875 
Herr Petter Jonsons resa till Amerika 


1875-1876 
Ett rum att hyra 
Mot berakning (as Lotte) 


Faktaren 1 Ravenna*® 
Mamsell Garibaldi 


1876-1877 
Mot berakning 
Lustresan fran Skane (as Familjen 
Trogelin) 44 


1877-1878* 
Rika morbror 
En svartsjuk tok 
Tre friare och en alskare 
Bror Jonathan, eller Oxhandlaren 
fran Smdaland 


Karleken pa sommarnoje 
En Sondag i det grona 
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Svithiod Co. 


Svea Co. 
Scandinavian 
Co. 

Orpheus Co. 
Swedish Odd 
Fellows 
Lodge 


Svea T. 
Svea T. 


P, W. Nelson 
Co. 
P. W. Nelson 
Co. 


P. W. Nelson 
Co. 


Place 


NGS. STAHL: 
German Hall 


German Hall 


German Hall 


Central Hall 


Svea Hall 
Svea Hall 


Aurora T. H. 
Svea Hall 


Svea Hall 
Svea Hall 


N.;.S: T...H. 
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CHAPTER III 


NORTH SIDE TURNER HALL; THE BOHEMIANS. 1878-1879— 
1890-1891 


The period that began in 1879 with the formation of a youthful 
company calling itself the Svenska Amatér Sallskap was unquestionably 
the most colorful in the history of the Swedish theatre in Chicago. The 
leaders of this society and of its immediate successors were as gay and care- 
free as they were talented and versatile. Naturally, they did not always 
take their theatrical activities seriously, and their plays included ludicrous 
fiascos as well as able and ambitious productions. But their interest was 
nonetheless genuine. After Carl Pfeil and his wife Anna came from pro- 
fessional careers in Sweden to join forces with them in 1888, performances 
became more frequent and regular, and the repertoire more varied and 
pretentious. Successful tours were also adding to the prestige of the 
theatre. And by 1890 there existed for the first time a company and an 
audience that made it possible to climax a season with plays given at a 
“regular down town” theatre instead of at the North Side Turner Hall. 

In the 1880's the Chicago Swedish population was growing rapidly. 
It had increased from 6,154 in 1870 to 12,930 in 1880, but by 1890 
it was a sizeable colony of 43,032.' A few of those who were now active in 
the theatre had come to America in the 1870’s, but most of them were a 
part of this new immigration. It brought an unusual number of men whose 
interests were literary and artistic, and, often, convivial. These immigrants 
had to turn their hands to all sorts of jobs, but many of them naturally 
found places in the Swedish newspapers, some as writers and editors, others 
in the offices or as agents.” There were increasing opportunities in this 
field, for in 1877, when Nya Svenska Amerikanaren became Svenska 
Tribunen, a new Svenska Amerikanaren also began publication, and there 
were other short-lived papers. Largely as a result of the gifts and interests 
of the newcomers, humorous periodicals also began to spring up. Some 
of them died within a few issues, and none survived more than a few 
years, but in the 1880’s and the 1890’s they were a lively feature of the 
Chicago Swedish world. 

The life of the journalist was, in general, a hand to mouth affair. 
Pay was irregular and small. Editors worked for $6.00 and $12.00 a week, 
and starved, so the story goes, for three weeks in order to buy a ninety 
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cent pair of shoes. Those were the Bohemian days in the Swedish news- 
paper world (always excepting Hemlandet), many reminiscences agree, 
with Bacchus the highest protecting god of editorial office and press room, 
and more than one promising talent ruined by follies and dissipation.* 


Not all the “Bohemians” were employed by the newspapers and 
periodicals, but those engaged in other occupations were not, as a rule, 
in these early years in Chicago, more prosperous. In general they were not 
immoderate in their pleasures, and they were more fun-loving than un- 
conventional. Even the most reckless and improvident of those who have 
been written of and remembered did not lose their essential goodness of 
nature in dissipation, and their follies were marked by wit and imagina- 
tion. If they were Bohemian, it was not only in their way of life, so largely 
dictated by poverty, but in their interests as well. Music, literature, art, and 
the theatre were their dominant interests. The newspapermen wrote, and 
with little hope of profit, beyond the line of duty—fiction, poetry, plays. 
Much of what they wrote was trivial and broadly comic, but they gave the 
Swedish colony a literature in which it could recognize itself. They formed 
literary clubs, they collected books and works of art, they gave concerts, and 
sowées, with programs of music and readings. And they gave plays. 


It was a young group that contributed so much to the pleasures of the 
Swedish public. Most of the men prominent in the 1880's were in their 
twenties. Certainly they turned to the theatre for the fun it gave them, 
for its social side, but they were motivated also by a love of acting and of 
the drama—and by the hope of adding to their incomes.* The audience, 
too, was young and fun-loving. The interests of most of the people who 
attended the plays were not those of the actors, but if the fine points 
in drama and acting were not in general appreciated, the plays were 
enjoyed, as well as the dances that followed them. The spirit at the per- 
formances was one of informality and fun, for actors and audience alike, 
with the informality sometimes interfering with the success of the actors. 
Crowded conditions and the habit of serving beer and food during the play 
occasionally resulted in inattention and disorders so marked that reviewers 
devoted their columns to demands for reform rather than to the play.° 
From time to time, however, they were able to note with satisfaction the 
presence of a goodly number of the “stable and respectable” citizens of 
the colony. Not until the late 90’s was the gap between the theatre and 
the Augustana group bridged, but among the actors of this period affilia- 
tion with the Episcopalian St. Ansgar church was common, and they often 
appeared in its concerts and entertained at its fairs. 
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This was the heyday of the North Side Turner Hall, as far as the 
Swedish plays were concerned. A growing settlement of Swedes on the 
South Side led to some performances there as well, and the first outdoor 
summer productions came at the end of the 1880's. But ordinarily, when 
“Svensk Teater’ was announced in a Swedish newspaper, it was hardly 
necessary to add “pa Nord Sidans Turner Hall.” Saturday night was still 
the most popular night for the plays, and the price, for play and dance, 
was still normally fifty cents. Some elaborate productions brought the 
innovation of reserved seats for seventy-five cents and a dollar, with the 
lowest price tickets twenty-five cents. A good house of 1,000 and a crowded 
one of 2,000 assured profits for the promoters. Occasionally it was the man 
in charge of the bar who paid the rent and hired the actors, or some 
organization might hire a company. More often the company or individual 
actors took the initiative and responsibility. Ernst Lindblom reports in his 
Svenska teaterminnen fran Chicago that a crowded North Side Turner Hall 
with tickets at fifty and seventy-five cents at the first performance of a play 
he wrote and produced in 1890 brought him enough money to pay the 
actors and all costs of production for two performances, including rentals of 
$100.00.° Often, however, the expenses were large, the attendance was small, 
and those in charge were lucky if they escaped without losses. 


In the early 1880's, Svenska Tribunen, on which one must mainly 
rely for records of this period, gave the theatre only spasmodic attention. 
Personal and journalistic rivalries, or, perhaps, the rather haphazard man- 
agement characteristic of the Swedish newspapers of the time may have 
been responsible. The attitudes expressed, however, continued to be en- 
couraging: the public was urged to appreciate the values of the plays and 
the efforts of the actors to provide them with a Swedish theatre. And as 
the decade progressed, plays were more consistently and more fully re- 
viewed. 


Svenska Tribunen reviews were, it seems, generally written by Valde- 
mar Torsell, who was the paper’s locals editor for most of the 1880's, and 
was one of the personalities in a day of personalities. A witty, satirical young 
man, strikingly tall, and with overtones from a Boston stay making his 
elegant Stockholm manner even more imposing, Torsell was considered a 
first-rate newspaperman. He had the “true reportorial instinct,’ and en- 
gaged in many strange adventures to obtain news and feature stories. Com- 
ing from a family prominent in musical and theatrical circles in Sweden, 
he was known as an excellent music critic; his friend Ernst Lindblom also 
credited him with translating American plays for the Chicago Swedish 
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stage. Tribunen’s caustic attacks on the plays on grounds of inadequate re- 
hearsal, lack of talent, and vulgarity of language bear out Torsell’s reputa- 
tion for a style “peppered and salted” with wit. Usually, however, the wit 
was good humored and the reviews were appreciative.’ 


Of the people associated with the 1879 Svenska Amatér Séllskap, 
one, at least, is known to have acted earlier. This was Anna Hagstrom, 
who had married W. Oscar Lundgren, manager of the company. Ernst 
Lindblom wrote of her in terms of glowing praise: with her adorable ap- 
pearance, her splendid voice, and her genuine inspiration, she might have 
adorned the stages of Stockholm’s leading theatres. In the soubrette roles 
that were her forte, she seemed a worthy successor to Anna de Wahl, 
mother of the famed actor, Anders de Wahl. Anna Hagstrém had, before 
she married, intended to return to Sweden for a stage career. She died 
after some two years of marriage, to the great loss of the Chicago plays. 
Her mantle was inherited, wrote Lindblom, by Erika Hopp, wife of Hjalmar 
Hopp, and the one actress of merit to appear in the plays for a number of 
years.° Both Mr. and Mrs. Hopp continued their acting over a considerable 
period, and have been remembered as able and well liked. Mr. Lundgren 
was the manager of the Svenska Amator Sallskap for two seasons, and 
then disappears from the theatrical records. The company treasurer for 
these seasons was Herman Hagstrdém, a young man in his twenties who had 
been in Chicago since 1872. Both he and a Mr. A. Hagstrom who appeared 
with him became successful business men. Praised in a performance of 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém was a Mr. Stromberg who took the 
Lundstrém role, and it is possible he was the man who had acted with 
Fahlbeck before 1870. But nothing more is heard of him, or of a Miss 
Stromberg who was mentioned as acting upon occasion. Long well known 
in theatrical circles, on the other hand, was Svenska Amatér Sallskap 
actor Knut Lindstrom. Not until 1889, when he became the proprietor of 
a popular Clark Street hotel and restaurant, the Viking, did he cease his 
active participation in the plays.° 

Regissér (director) and a leading actor of the Svenska Amator Sall- 
skap in the fall of 1879 was young Fritz Schoultz, sometimes called von 
Schoultz—now first heard of in connection with the Swedish theatre of 
Chicago, but destined to play an important part in its development. Through 
the 1880’s he continued as a prominent actor and director, and in the de- 
cades that followed he was an indispensable supporter of Swedish theatrical 
enterprises. 

Early in the 1880's Schoultz was joined in his theatrical activities by 
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Gustaf Wicklund and Christopher Brusell, and these three were the moving 
spirits of the Svenska Dramatiska Sdllskap that emerged in 1885. In the 
spring of 1888, Carl and Anna Pfeil became a part of that group and 
quickly assumed positions of leadership. All of these leaders from the 
1880’s were, in varying degrees and ways, significant in the continuing 
history of the theatre. The careers of a number of the supporting actors 
also carried on into later years. Members of the Svenska Dramatiska Sdall- 
skap now appeared not only in company productions, but in performances 
initiated by visiting Swedish actors and in scattered plays under other 
auspices. Progress of Chicago’s Swedish theatre was not steady, but the 
developing continuity was an important asset in its growing achievement 
and reputation. 


The men most actively associated with the theatre in these years 
were not typical immigrants but remarkable examples of the fact that 
there were a good many immigrants who were not typical. It was the 
lesser figures who were the most Bohemian, but Schoultz, Wicklund, and 
Brusell belonged to the Bohemia of Chicago’s Swedish colony in so far 
as their interests and their struggles to become established were con- 
cerned; and, like the more erratic Bohemians, Schoultz and Wicklund 
were men about whom legends gathered. 


Certainly the facts of Schoultz’s life lend themselves to legend. A 
lover of the theatre and of art throughout his life, he became also a 
highly successful business man—in a field closely related to his chief 
interests. The theatrical costume company that he and his wife began in 
1888 developed into one of the largest in the country, with a clientele 
including prominent New York dramatic companies. Its success enabled 
Schoultz to become a collector and patron of the arts, and a leader and 
benefactor in many Swedish enterprises. His hospitable home was a “temple 
of art,” filled with books, paintings, and objets d’art gathered in part 
during several European trips, which furthered both his business and 
aesthetic interests. As the responsibilities of his business increased, he gave 
up direct activity in the Swedish theatre, but he continued to give support. 
The high standards in settings and costuming, particularly in historical 
plays, that the theatre was able to maintain were largely due to his generous 
terms and cooperation. ‘ 

Schoultz was born in Copenhagen, December 2, 1856, and was some- 
times regarded as a Dane, but his mother was descended from an old 
French emigré family, and his father seems to have been of German and 
Swedish ancestry. He grew up in Stockholm, and there his interest in the 
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theatre developed, and he became a pupil in the successful children’s 
theatre of Anders Selinder, a well known actor and ballet master. At twenty 
Schoultz came to America, and found work of the kind he had done in 
Sweden, in newspapers and printing offices. After stays in Moline, Illinois, 
and Salina, Kansas, he settled in Chicago, probably at about the time he 
began acting there, and worked at various jobs, on newspapers and at the 
Field, Leiter store. He did not have much money, his friends later re- 
called, but the initiative that was to mark his career was evident, and he 
always had connections through which he could secure things at wholesale. 
He was able to make a trip to Europe in the summer of 1882, and while 
there rejected an opportunity for a theatrical engagement in Denmark."® 
It was some time after his return that he married Emelia Veth, an actress 
with a German stock company in Chicago, who shared his interests and was 
of great assistance to him in the business which they shortly established, 
and which has continued under his name also since his death in 1931." 


The youthful Schoultz was a collector—and a prankster. He was, in 
spite of his youth, totally bald, even without eyebrows, as the result of 
illness and quack doctoring, and he wore a dark, curly wig. More than once 
when friends who were visiting him were examining his curios they were 
startled by the sudden apparition of a pale skull-like face atop a long, 
slender, draped figure. To their further amazement, the face seemed to be 
alive. Gradually, the visitors realized that the apparition was their host, 
who, with the help of a little powder and some props, had given them a 
dramatic revelation of his baldness. Dime museums, he confessed, had 
offered him a livelihood as a freak. Wicklund, one of the men thus enter- 
tained, later countered with verses celebrating Schoultz’s bald head as offer- 
ing ample room for laurels.** 


Of this early group, it was Wicklund who was most closely associated 
with Schoultz, a friendship maintained also in the years when Wicklund 
lived in Minneapolis. Like Schoultz, Wicklund had acquired his love of the 
theatre during his early years in Sweden. He was born at Gifle, in 1852, 
and lived as a young man in Upsala and Stockholm, where he moved in 
literary and theatrical circles. From 1879, when he came to the United 
States, until 1882, he found opportunities only in farming, bookkeeping, 
and tailoring, but, as he says in an amusing semi-autobiographical poem en- 
titled So near—and yet so far, “from pressing iron and needle to the press 
he went.’ His first newspaper position was with Svenska Amerikanaren, 
from which he went to Kwrre, a humorous periodical which he and Ninian 
Werner edited from 1884 to 1887. 
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In January 1888 Kwrre became a weekly newspaper, Svenska Ku- 
riren, with a political bent; two months later Wicklund’s association with it 
ended, and he left Chicago for Minneapolis. It was the Swedish theatre 
that took Wicklund to Minneapolis, he himself has explained. “Fritz 
Schoultz was getting together a theatre company with which he meant to 
invade the North West. Now I had gone off and married at Christmas, with 
the expectation of getting the great sum of $200.00 back pay due from 
my employers. My family was starving; so was Ninian’s. My wife and I 
therefore took engagements. We played in Moline, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, 
Red Wing, etc., for full houses, ate well, lived at $2.00 hotels, and each got 
$15.00 a week. [In Minneapolis} I succeeded in winning the interest of 
Svenska Folkets Tidning, so they hired me, though strictly speaking they 
did not need me.”** 

In 1893 Wicklund was again in Chicago, where for five years he 
successfully edited another humorous periodical, Humoristen, and then 
spent two years with Svenska Tribunen. For the last five years of his life 
he was the editor of Svenska Amerikanska Posten in Minneapolis, where he 
died in 1905. 

Though Wicklund acted and headed acting groups in the 1880’s, his 
chief contribution to the Swedish theatre was in the plays he wrote and 
translated. He is the one figure in that theatre who can be considered a 
playwright. A handful of comedies at the beginning of his connection with 
the theatre, an admirable translation of Pinafore that was one of the real 
successes of the Chicago Swedish stage,’® a translation of Lilla helgonet 
(Mam’zelle Nitouche), and an original comedy about Bellman, En afton pa 
“Tre Byttor,” published in Sweden and played in Stockholm as well as in 
Chicago, earned Wicklund the title of the Hodell of the American Swedish 
theatre. Unfortunately, many of his papers were lost in a fire at the Svenska 
Amerikanska Posten building, but manuscripts of his translation of Pinafore 
and a piece of dramatic hackwork survive. A collection of his verse, both 
humorous and serious, Gnistor fran rimsmedjan (Sparks from the rhymer’s 
forge), published after his death, contains some of the verses from his 
dramatic sketches and some of the occasional verses with which he re- 
furbished such familiar plays as Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom. 
Wicklund was a leader in musical organizations both in Chicago and Min- 
neapolis, and in Minneapolis he and his wife continued their participation 
in Swedish theatricals. He was without question one of the best liked and 
most admired, as well as one of the most talented of the Swedish journalists 
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and men of the theatre. Genial and modest as well as witty and gay, he 
was a loyal friend to those who were less stable than he.'® 

Christopher Brusell made his Chicago debut in Wicklund’s early 
comedies, and soon, by reason of his interest, his ability as an actor, and 
his excellent voice, became a prominent member of the theatrical circle. 
His most significant contribution to the Swedish theatre, however, was made 
in later decades, after an absence in Racine, Wisconsin, from 1888 to 1892. 
Brusell, like Schoultz and Wicklund, had brought with him from Sweden 
his interest in the theatre. He grew up in Stockholm, where he was born 
July 26, 1861, his father the prosperous owner of the Kungsholm brewery. 
The failure of that business interrupted his education and his studies with 
Anders Willman, a prominent singer at the Royal Opera, and sent him 
to work in a mercantile house. Only his mother’s disapproval prevented 
young Christopher Brusell from attempting a stage career in Sweden, 
and soon after coming to Chicago in 1882 he turned to the amateur stage. 
To make his living, he worked as foreman and factory manager in a number 
of clothing and cleaning establishments and in office positions with the 
Marshall Field Company. Except for the Wisconsin interval and a visit to 
Sweden in 1904, Brusell remained in Chicago until 1922. Then for a time 
he lived in St. Paul, Minnesota, with his daughter and her husband (also 
long prominent in the Chicago Swedish plays). In this period of absence, 
however, he acted in Chicago, and he returned to Chicago before his death 
in 1925. Though he was well known as a singer and was interested in varied 
social groups, the stage was the focus of his life. His position in the 20th 
century Chicago Swedish theatre, as director, head of dramatic companies, 
and actor was unrivalled except by that of Ernst H. Behmer, with whom, 
from the late 1890's, he was intermittently associated."* 

Lines by Gus Higgins—artist, actor, singer, and sometime versifier— 
express the philosophy of a circle that furnished a number of actors to the 
Chicago Swedish stage of the 1880’s and 1890s. 


I live and have fun, 

I thrive best in the sun, 

I find joy without bounds 

In a life without system. 

But respectable persons 

Shrug their shoulders and think 
That cannot be happiness, 

And brand me “Bohéme.’'® 
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Of all those who earned the reputation, none were so determinedly 
and joyously Bohemian as Higgins himself and his inseparable fellow-actor, 
Ville Akerberg; and none were the subject of more tales bearing witness 
to their gifts and escapades. Typical is the account of Akerberg, “bank- 
rupt of all but his good nature,” earning a few dollars by writing a wedding 
poem, and spending it all on a pair of elegant patent leather shoes. 

Ville Akerberg was, like Magnus Elmblad, a poet and journalist, and, 
like Elmblad, he came from an excellent family.'® But, again and again, he 
turned his back on opportunities in Sweden. He interrupted studies at the 
University of Upsala to come to Chicago in 1885. Twice he returned to 
Sweden to obtain inheritances, which quickly vanished, and during an 
1891 visit he briefly published a humorous magazine, Utkiken (The look- 
out) in Stockholm. It was after this that he and Higgins published in 
Chicago their humorous magazine, Sdndags-Nisse (Sunday-Brownie), 
which ceased with the death of Akerberg in 1894. His death at twenty-nine 
was not surprising, wrote Svenska Kuriren; his was a happy child-like 
nature, doomed to go under in life’s sea. His weaknesses were as marked as 
his gifts, but one could not stay angry with him. 

Akerberg had in his earlier Chicago period worked for Svenska Kuri- 
ren, and he had also served as editor of Humoristen for a year. Poetry— 
sentimental, witty, and Anacreontic—was his true forte, but he also wrote 
a variety of prose, with particular success in descriptions of Swedish nature 
scenes. For the Swedish stage of Chicago he wrote Nationaldagen, eller Den 
importerade dlskaren (The national holiday, or The imported lover), and 
he was a popular actor throughout his years in Chicago.”° 

Gus Higgins was unique among the Chicago Swedes, and not only 
for the Irish name he made famous (the story of how Gustaf Lindstrom 
became Gus Higgins he told in a dozen different ways).*' He was a gifted 
and successful artist—an artist “from head to foot,” said Broder Lustig in 
1896, rhapsodizing about his “shaggy hair, broad forehead, and sparkling 
eyes, his pincenez and flowing tie, his mouth ever ready to break into a 
smile.”** But he was also “Professor Gus Higgins . . . poet, verse singer, 
actor, editor, fun-maker, Bellman admirer, and Bacchi devotee, one of the 
most genial and incorrigible sons of Stockholm ever met in our petty 
everyday and crassly materialistic milieu.” He was spendthrift of his talents 
and of his money, indulging his tastes for both works of arts and dissipation. 
The only time Higgins was concerned about money, an acquaintance re- 
called, was when $48.00 in payment for drawings for the special 1893 
World’s Fair issue of Svenska Amerikanaren was given him so late at night 
that he had to wait until morning to spend it.”* 
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Higgins was the son of a clergyman who encouraged his artistic 
development by taking him on a tour of Germany and by providing lessons 
with a well known Stockholm teacher. But dreams of a free life in primitive 
surroundings brought the restless lad of sixteen to Chicago in 1879. He was 
quickly disillusioned, but he secured work with an engraving company, 
mastered English, and before long had become a successful cartoonist and 
illustrator for various American newspapers—the Journal, Graphic, Inter- 
Ocean, Globe, and Tribune. Studies under Philippoteaux, painter of battle 
pieces, led to a good deal of work in the grand manner. Satire and carica- 
ture were, however, his particular bent—and one that got him into diffi- 
culty on occasion, as when a picture of an army major trying to ride a wild 
foal with the help of a pair of crutches led to his dismissal by the Tribune. 

It was the limitation of opportunities in the newspaper field after the 
development of photographic processes that made Higgins active in the 
Swedish circles of Chicago. By the late 1880’s and 1890's few of the news- 
papers, almanacs, collections of folk songs and of fiction that were being 
published by Swedish companies there were without their gvbbar (old 
fellows, types) by Higgins, or his sketches of local scenes and scenes from 
Swedish life and history. He illustrated, of course, the periodicals he and 
Akerberg published, and wrote for them as well. His artistic output included 
portraits, altar pieces—and murals for the North Side saloons. Not only 
temperament, but a too facile and versatile talent prevented the significant 
career of which he was believed capable. And the death of Ville Akerberg, 
it was said, was a blow that crushed any remaining serious ambition, though 
a third friend who had shared their notoriety became his companion until 
he, too, died, in 1897. The last few years before Higgins died in 1909 he 
spent in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, where friends among the Good Temp- 
lars helped him to a more steady life.** That he lived to be forty-six was 
proof of his good constitution, said a frank obituary notice.”° 

In the Swedish theatre Higgins was known as an excellent comedian 
and as a painter of scenery, and he also wrote a dramatic skit, Sax, taylor pa 
dekis (Scissors, tailor on the downward path). Often he beguiled the audi- 
ence during the long waits between acts with his “‘specialties’—a mixture of 
cartoons, music, and vaudeville entertainment—and with the songs of Bell- 
man. Higgins had lived in the section of Stockholm associated with the 18th 
century poet, song writer, wit, and celebrator of Bacchus, Carl Michael Bell- 
man, who was the patron saint of this theatrical group as a whole. And 
Higgins was Bellman risen from the dead, said his friends, ranking him 
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with the best of the Bellman singers in Sweden.”® None of the tales as- 
sociated with his name is more amusing than that told by Lindblom of Hig- 
gins commandeering an express wagon to carry them off to Chinatown, 
where the artist entertained his baffled but courteous Chinese friends by 
singing Bellman songs and representing Bellman as the Swedish Con- 
fucius.*" | 

Of the men associated with the Chicago Swedish plays who came to 
America “with two empty hands and book learning” Otto Pallin had, per- 
haps, the most variegated career. “I have been concert singer, grocery clerk, 
bartender, actor, and cook,” he wrote. “For several years it seemed I was 
born under the sign of the Ram, and pursued by misfortune whenever I 
managed to get a foothold in any of the various fields I entered. But I sup- 
pose the Norns willed that after I had won experience and knowledge of 
the world in labor’s hard classes, I should at last find my rightful place in 
an editor’s chair.”** “Palle” might have added that he had served as pharma- 
cist and emergency doctor in remote Indiana and Illinois communities, 
making use of the medical studies at Lund and Upsala universities that he 
had left to come to America. Varied newspaper experience also preceded 
his editorial position with Svenska Kuriren in 1888, a position to which he 
returned after further excursions into business, before his death in 1904. 
Otto Pallin was born in Karlstad, Varmland, in 1848, and was accounted a 
true son of that traditionally warm-hearted, romantic province. He was not 
only one of the most faithful and gifted of the actors, but was equally 
well known as a singer, being credited with bringing to life in Chicago 
Gunnar Wennerberg’s famous student songs, Gluntarne (The school 
boys) .”° 

Two other lively figures from the Swedish American press, Ninian 
Werner and Ernst Lindblom, had shorter connections with the Chicago 
Swedish plays, both of them returning to Sweden for their main careers. 
Ninian Werner was Wicklund’s editorial associate during most of his stay 
in Chicago, from 1884 to 1890, and acted in plays of that period. Positions 
in Minneapolis and Denver preceded his return to Sweden in 1895, where 
he continued his editorial work, but gained recognition largely through the 
Artemus Ward type of humor in letters written under the pseudonym of 
C. A. Tollén. These letters and the sketches he wrote about his life in 
Swedish America, as well as memories of his Falstaffian figure and humor, 
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Ernst Lindblom, generally called Limpan (the loafer), was in Chi- 
cago from 1885 to 1894, writing successively for Svenska Tribunen and 
Humoristen; he then returned to Sweden, but was in Chicago for some 
months in 1896 and 1897, as representative for a Swedish exposition. He 
enjoyed his years in Chicago to the utmost, to judge by his Svenska teater- 
minnen fran Chicago (Swedish theatre memories from Chicago), which 
he published in Sweden in 1916. The lapse of years between the events 
and the writing and his propensity for making the most of a story make 
his tales of theatrical figures and of the newspaper and entertainment 
world of that time suspect in detail, but, in spite of exaggerations, his 
general picture agrees with other accounts. Lindblom had a fluent pen and 
ready wit, and was an able journalist, said Svenska Amerikanaren at the 
time of his death in 1925, but he was erratic in temperament, and un- 
suited to routine work. In Sweden he was a correspondent for a number of 
press services and a versatile and prolific free lance journalist. For the 
Chicago Swedish theatre he wrote and produced two plays—the first and 
more successful, Pelle Piblqvists Amerika-resa (journey to America), in 
1891; the second, Alderman Swanson, in 1896.*! 


Less known—by reason of their more conventional conduct and pur- 
suits—were a number of men who played regularly with the main acting 
groups during the 1880's. Prominent roles were frequently in the hands of 
Matt Ovington, whose tall, lanky figure was a particular asset in comedy. 
There is no clue as to his Chicago occupation, but in later years he worked 
as a makeup man in Hollywood.’ Fred Littche, a successful artist for en- 
graving firms, began acting soon after he came to Chicago in 1882, and 
was a reliable performer also in the next decade.** (Another artist—and 
cabinet maker—Axel Lundgren of Pullman, headed a single theatrical 
venture in 1884.)** A mainstay of the early Schoultz-Wicklund group who 
acted until 1899 was Gunnar Sahlin, a business man. He was, Mrs. Wick- 
lund recalls, both talented and handsome. Albin Smith, too, was a public 
favorite, and the loss of his talents was lamented when he died in 1892, en 
route to Sweden for his health, at the age of twenty-seven.*” 


The late 1880’s brought to the Chicago Swedish theatre not only 
Carl and Anna Pfeil, but two men who, if less prominent, nevertheless 
contributed much to its popularity. Ernst Schycker was to have one of the 
longest careers in that theatre, continuing as a leading comedian until a 
few years before his death in 1922. He was thirty-two and had won some 
recognition as a singer in Sweden when he came to Chicago in 1888; and 
he had theatrical connections in Sweden through his brother, Birger Schyc- 
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ker, later a well known actor. For a living, Ernst Schycker managed and 
owned a series of restaurants and hotels, but with a lack of financial success 
for which his generosity to his friends was held responsible.*® The acting 
career of Max Hedman (Carl Maximus Hedman) was more limited, but 
for well over a decade he found much favor in young hero and singing 
roles. Like Fritz Schoultz, he was to make an outstanding business success, 
and, like Schoultz also, he retained his earlier interests, looking back with 
pleasure to his acting days and continuing active in the Swedish Glee Club. 
His education in technical institutes in Stockholm and Copenhagen stood 
the young Hedman in good stead in Chicago, where, after success in 
several positions with electric companies, he climaxed a series of independent 
enterprises with a company established in 1913 to manufacture a check 
writer of his invention. One of the foremost businesses of its kind, it con- 
tinued under the presidency of his son after Mr. Hedman’s death in 1924.°" 


Carl and Anna Pfeil’s thirty years of joint activity give them a place 
in the annals of the Swedish American theatre that may safely be called 
unique. From New York to Seattle and in Canada as well they acted in 
Swedish plays. Their period of Chicago leadership, which began soon after 
their arrival in the spring of 1888, continued until after the turn of the 
century. During these years and later they gave Swedish performances in 
various Middle Western centers, and they had some engagements with 
American companies. Mrs. Pfeil’s difficulty with English, however, kept 
them mainly on the Swedish stage. By 1905 they had settled in Seattle; and 
there Mrs. Pfeil left her retirement in 1911 to act for the 500th time her 
most popular role, that of Anna, the heroine of Vermlandingarne.** It was 
Anna, also, that she came from Seattle to play in her last Chicago appeat- 
ances, in 1908. 


In 1871 the eighteen year old Carl Pfeil had made his first journey 
from Sweden to America, staying in the East, and acting with Swedish com- 
panies there. His professional debut, however, was made in Sweden—in 
1875, if his 25th anniversary celebration in 1900 looked back to that event. 
Until he came again to America in 1885, he acted with provincial and 
touring companies in Sweden and Finland; he and Anna Akerholm of Abo, 
Finland, had married and begun their long theatrical partnership in 1883. 
Together they won a favorable reputation with Swedish companies in the 
Eastern states before coming to Chicago. 


Always Mr. Pfeil devoted much of his energy to the theatrical and 
entertainment world—as singer, actor, promoter, and concocter of plays— 
but he, like his co-workers in the Swedish American theatre, had to support 
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himself in other fields. His various occupations indicate his versatility: he 
was a printer, restaurant manager, travel agent, labor organizer, and in- 
ventor. In Chicago, he and Gus Higgins managed to publish three issues of 
Teater-Nisse before it succumbed.*® Financial and temperamental diffi- 
culties made his career one of ups and downs, but shortly before his death 
in 1924 an invention had brought him prosperity. 


His scientific bent often served him well in stage effects and enter- 
tainments, and it had been the means of one of his early successes. The in- 
cident—trecalled after Carl Pfeil’s death—occurred at Vasa, Finland. A new 
railroad was to be dedicated, and Pfeil, using the very limited materials 
available, almost miraculously devised an entertainment of free fireworks 
that was the chief feature of the celebration. Consequently the Schérling 
Dramatic Company became the Pfeil Company, and Pfeil won “much honor 
but little money.” He was, the reminiscence concludes, a man who could 
get on with people of high and low estate, and every inch a gentleman. 
Written forty-three years after the event, the picture is one representative 
of Pfeil and his fortunes through those years.*° And much honor but little 
money might, indeed, stand as the motto for other leaders of the Swedish 
Chicago stage as well, though honor, too, was sometimes scarce. 


Carl Pfeil’s roles ranged from historic Swedish monarchs to the farcical 
vagabonds of Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom, a type of comic role 
in which he was markedly successful. His wife also played a wide variety 
of parts. Singing roles were her particular forte, but whether she was the 
sentimental and pathetic Anna, a gamin, or a queen, she was a public 
favorite. She was the steadying force in their partnership, and, besides her 
talents, her loyalty to her husband in times of difficulty won her the ad- 
miration of her associates. Mrs. Pfeil died in 1933, at Whidby Island, 
Washington, in the home of her daughter, Betty Engstr6m (Mrs. Alex 
Engstrom). Betty or “Little Anna” Pfeil acted with her parents in the 
West, and as a child was the pet of Chicago audiences, appearing in plays 
and in the musical and dramatic entertainments of the Pfeil Trio.** 

Besides Mrs. Pfeil, two other women who were prominent in the 
plays of this period had acted professionally in Sweden: Mrs. Louise Nord- 
gren and her sister, Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt. Mrs. Nordgren had been a member 
of Stockholm’s popular Sédra Teater company. Her Chicago career began in 
1884 and ended only with her death in 1892. Mrs. Hvitfeldt was born 
Hanna Holmquist in 1849, and left her native Stockholm at the age of 
sixteen to play with the Rohde stock company in Goteborg. Engagements in 
Stockholm, with the Wiberg and Hjalmar Sjoberg companies, followed, 
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and she was a favorite in ingenue and servant girl roles until her marriage 
to Robert Hvitfeldt. His death brought her and her three children to Chi- 
cago in 1888, and there she soon established herself as a principal inter- 
preter of mother and grande dame roles. Soon afterwards Mrs. Hulda Felt- 
skogh began to appear in similar roles. She continued to act until 1917, but 
in 1904 Mrs. Hvitfeldt’s career, like that of her “sister, was cut short by 
death.*” 

Mrs. Hvitfeldt’s son Robert was one of many sons and daughters of 
actors who appeared in the Swedish plays. Romances, too, made the plays 
family affairs. Anna Almgren, popular ingenue of this period, married 
Matt Ovington; Anna Palmberg became Mrs. Christopher Brusell; Gustaf 
Wicklund and Amelie Peterson acted together before their marriage in 
1887. Ottilie Mork and Gustaf Myhrman had roles in a few plays. As Mrs. 
Othelia Myhrman she was to become widely known for her work as director 
of the employment bureau maintained by the Svenska National Férbund, 
and as a leader in the Good Templar movement. Though she did not con- 
tinue to act, she was for years an energetic impressario for the Swedish 
plays, and one of the people most responsible for their success in the first 
decades of the 20th century. Anna Almgren Ovington was active in the 
Swedish theatre through the early 1890’s, and is said to have acted profes- 
sionally in Hollywood, but the other women appeared less frequently after 
marrying. 

In general, Mrs. Pfeil was the only one of these actresses whose posi- 
tion was comparable to that of the men prominent in the Swedish theatre. 
Young American born Hilma Nelson, however, who played her first lead- 
ing role in 1891, was destined for a brief period of stardom in Swedish 
plays sponsored by her father, and for a later career on the American and 
Scandinavian stages. 


Visiting actors from Sweden were almost commonplace in later years, 
but a rarity in the 1880's. Otto Sandgren, a comedian from Stora Teatern 
of Goteborg, visited Chicago in 1887 and headed several popular pro- 
ductions. It is possible, also, that “actor A. Lindeberg,’ who sponsored a 
farewell performance in 1884, was a professional actor from Sweden.“ 
Fredrik Hedlund, actor and director at Stockholm theatres, cut quite a swath 
in juvenile roles, according to Behmer’s history, and Lindblom tells of Hed- 
lund’s presenting Vermlandingarne to full houses when in Chicago as a 
member of the McCaull Opera Company. But available newspapers make 
no positive references to appearances by Hedlund, nor do they mention 
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another Swedish actor, G. Collin, who, says Behmer, achieved a Chicago 
reputation in character roles during these years.** 


No man associated for any length of time with the Chicago Swedish 
theatre had so long and varied a professional background as Albert Alberg, 
who came to Chicago in 1891. He was then fifty-two years old, and he had 
acted and directed companies in both England and Sweden, had written, 
translated, and adapted plays in Swedish and English, and had taught act- 
ing in England. Besides his theatrical activities, he had lectured, and written 
and translated books for young people. 

At the age of twenty, Alberg had left his native Sweden and settled in 
Glasgow. Within seventeen months he had mastered English so well that 
he was able to lecture successfully and write for publication. He then studied 
acting, and in 1862 made his professional debut. Except for an engagement 
at the Royal Theatre of Stockholm in 1865 (where Othello was one of his 
roles), he continued in the English theatres until 1876. He had been dis- 
illusioned by the jealousies and rivalries of the Swedish stage and discouraged 
by Swedish preference for a more restrained style of acting than was popular 
in England, but he returned to Stockholm in 1876, and for three years 
maintained his own company at the Djurgarden Theatre. Then, once again 
he returned to England, where he taught acting and wrote.*” In 1889 he 
came to America, hoping to make money by readings and lectures, but was, 
he said, tricked by a dishonest impressario. It was after this experience that 
he came to Chicago. For a number of years he frequently served its Swedish 
theatre as actor and director, and contributed original and translated works 
to its repertoire. He acted at least once on the American stage, taking the 
role of a Texan at the People’s Theatre in 1892,*° and also produced Scan- 
dinavian plays in his English translations. More and more, however, he 
devoted himself to writing, a prophetic philosophic book absorbing much of 
his interest. 

In 1905 Albert Alberg returned to Sweden, where he lived until his 
death in 1925. Near the end of his life, in the vain hope of securing a 
publisher for his philosophic book and other manuscripts, the old man 
issued a pamphlet, listing his writings and the facts of his theatrical career. 
He had, the pamphlet states, acted in England two hundred minor roles and 
seventy leading roles on twenty-five provincial and eleven London stages; 
in Sweden, fifteen roles; and in the United States, fifteen roles in Swedish. 
In all, he had staged fifty productions and acted in fifty-four theatres. The 
long list of plays in which he had a hand includes his original The street 
Arab, first played in Birmingham, in 1866; versions of Vanity Fair and 
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Deborah, acted in the United States and in Australia; and a number of 
translations and original works presented by Swedish groups in Chicago. 
To conclude his pamphlet, Alberg described himself with words 
borrowed from Hamlet—‘a man whom fortune’s buffets and rewards has 
taken with equal thanks [sic].”*" For many years there had been more 
buffets than rewards. As early as 1898 he had called upon “patient resig- 
nation” when he was unable to rejoin his family in England.** In Chicago 
he was unquestionably a valuable asset to the Swedish theatre, and he 
was much admired for his aristocratic bearing, his majestic Oscar II ap- 
pearance, and his gentle, poetic nature; but he was not, in spite of his ex- 
perience and reputation, uniformly successful as actor and director.“ 

Gradually, with the increase in acting ranks, came expansion of theatri- 
cal seasons and more extensive and varied repertoire. The productions of 
the Svenska Amator Sdllskap, begun in 1879, never exceeded three or four 
plays a season, but there were five or six plays in the mid-80 seasons, and 
in 1888-1889 a record number of fourteen productions was reached. That 
record was not always maintained in the following seasons, but it was 
generally exceeded. In the thirteen seasons from 1878-1879 through 1890- 
1891, plays were certainly given on seventy occasions, and a total of at 
least fifty-five plays was presented.°® One-act comedies of the type given 
earlier were still much played, but they were being relegated to lodge or 
club festivities, and there were only fourteen programs made up of more 
than one play. With increasing frequency the dramatic companies were 
turning to full length plays for their main productions. 

Varied types of comedy dominated the repertoire, but an expanding 
Swedish stage brought new prominence to the folk play and historical drama, 
with repetitions of Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar and En midsommarnatt 
t Dalarne, and Chicago premiéres of plays destined for long histories. A. F. 
Dahlgren’s Vermlandingarne was introduced and began to establish it- 
self as a favorite in this period. But with five performances it could not yet 
match Hodell’s Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém, played nine times 
in these thirteen seasons. Far behind them in total number of performances 
throughout the years, but Vermlandingarne’s closest rival of the folk play 
type, was Axel Anrep’s Nerkingarne, given in 1888 the first of its twenty- 
one Chicago performances. These years also brought to Chicago a well 
known folk play by Frans Hedberg, Valborgsmesso-aftonen, and two of the 
most notable examples of the Swedish historical drama before Strindberg: 
Hedberg’s Bréllopet pa Ulfasa and Topelius’s Regina von Emmeritz. Brél- 
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lopet pa Ulfasa was given twelve performances in Chicago, the last in 1922, 
and the Topelius play was acted eight times, last in 1927. 

The dramatists responsible for the most popular repertoire in Sweden 
in the preceding decades were still those most acted in Chicago, with 
Blanche, Hedberg, and Hodell furnishing the largest number of plays. 
New to Chicago were three famous Blanche comedies: Ett resande teatersall- 
skap, Hittebarnet, and Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa landet. Blanche 
was also represented by a type of play not before part of the local Swedish 
theatre, his dramatization of his sensational and sentimental novel, Jern- 
bararen. Two comedies by Hedberg and seven by Hodell were added to the 
repertoire, among them Hedberg’s Det skadar inte! (It does no harm) and 
Hodell’s En brottslig betjent (A guilty servant), which were to be staple 
entertainment for many years. 

Despite their reliance on these and other plays from the standard 
Swedish repertoire of earlier years, the Chicago actors were beginning to 
offer their audiences plays that were more recent and that represented 
newer trends—a development for which the Pfeils and Alberg were largely 
responsible. A popular comedy from the German that was also a feature 
of later seasons, Sabinskornas bortréfvande (The rape of the Sabine women), 
was seen in Chicago within a few years of its Swedish premiere. The specta- 
cular Jules Verne Jorden rundt pa 80 dagar (Round the world in 80 days), 
a Swedish success in the 1870's, was a popular departure from the usual 
repertoire. And the operetta fashion that developed in Sweden in the 
1860's was reflected in Drilléns operett (Drillén’s operetta) and Den Jilla 
sangfageln (The little song bird). 

Older musical pieces provided variety also: Von Weber’s Preciosa, 
and one of the Bellman skits of which the Chicago audiences were always 
fond, Ulla skall pa bal (Ulla is going to the dance). Hamlet was attempted 
—one of two Shakespeare plays acted in Swedish in Chicago. More to the 
popular taste were comedies by the Chicago journalists and actors. Not 
until the 1930’s were local authors again responsible for so large a pro- 
portion of the repertoire. 


1878-1879 


The Svenska Amatéor Sdllskap made its first appearance in Jan- 
uary 1879 with Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém. It proved a 
wise choice, drawing an attendance of nearly 900. Critics shared the audi- 
ence enthusiasm they reported: even in Sweden, the Lundstrém of Strémberg 
could hardly be equalled, and da capo was the general sentiment. A repeti- 
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tion “by general request” was equally successful.’ A somewhat smaller 
house greeted Blanche’s Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa landet, the 
novelty offered by the society as its third and closing performance of the 
season, and the actors were hampered by the collapse of some scenery. 
But, as on several later occasions, the audience enjoyed the involved and 
farcical adventures of Herr Dardanell and Baron Lejonkula in their rival 
efforts on behalf of the play’s young lovers; and Mrs. Fox, a middle-aged 
widow, and her stupid son Agapetus were considered particularly comic.” 


1879-1880 


Announcements of several plays in rehearsal and general en- 
couragement by the press heralded the second season of the Svenska 
Amatér Sallskap,*® but again there were but three performances. Rochus 
Pumpernickel, the opening play, was, however, taken to Moline in February. 
A small but enthusiastic audience saw the old comedy in Chicago, and the 
newspapers took the occasion to warn the public that lack of support might 
deprive them of entertainment that, with such talented actors, should be 
an “ornament to our nation in Chicago.” There should be appreciation 
for a group of young people who, after the day’s hard work, devote them- 
selves to “this noble art.”°* But the papers themselves were to neglect 
these efforts through the rest of the season, except in connection with the 
journey to Moline. A lively account of the Moline performance provides 
the first cast for a play given by the Chicago Swedes and permits iden- 
tification of the actors who had been approved when it was presented in 
Chicago. Anna Hagstrom Lundgren played Babette, undoubtedly a sou- 
brette role, and Hjalmar and Erika Hopp were a Herr von Berthal and his 
daughter. And now for the first time Fritz Schoultz was named in an ac- 
count of the Swedish plays, winning high praise for his success as director 
and for an excellent performance as Rochus Pumpernickel, the son of a 
wealthy squire.” 

From February 1880 until the fall of 1881 there seem to have been 
no Swedish performances, but in September 1880 Andersson, Pettersson 
och Lundstrém was acted in Chicago in an English translation, an event 
not known to have been duplicated, and interesting in a number of ways. 
The translation was made by Mrs. Louise Thieleman, “aged widow of the 
late Colonel Thieleman,” and part owner of the Thieleman Theatre on 
Clybourne Avenue; and the play was produced “with no expense spared” 
by her son Milo, head of the Thieleman Novelty Company, for a week’s 
performance at the Olympic Theatre. Besides Milo Thieleman, the com- 
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pany included Alfred Johnson, the Swedish born Chicago actor who had 
appeared earlier in a Swedish entertainment; and Roland Reed, popular 
actor of the American stage, now remembered also as the father of actress 
Florence Reed, had one of the leading roles.”® 


1881-1882 


When the resumption of Swedish theatricals was announced 
the following fall, the Chicago Swedish papers were already com- 
plaining that Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém was gray-bearded and 
ausgespielt, and were demanding novelties.°’ The comedies that were 
presented at the four performances of the 1881-1882 season were new to 
Chicago at least, and one of them, the one-act De bada défva (The two 
deaf ones), was to remain popular. The main feature of the season was 
Blanche’s Ett resande teatersallskap. Though a reworking of a French adap- 
tation of Scarron’s Le roman comique, it had the genuinely Swedish charac- 
teristics of all Blanche’s comedies, and it has often been suggested that there 
were Swedish originals for the two leading characters, the bombastic the- 
atre director, Sjévall, and the “half genius, half idiot” actor, Olander. 
Wicklund made his debut as an actor as Olander, according to Lindblom. 
Svenska Tribunen reported a masterly performance by Schoultz as Sjévall, 
but named no other actors. Schoultz was long remembered in the role, but 
the play was given in Chicago only once more, in a minor production.” The 
company for all four performances was made up in part of Svenska Ama- 
tor Sallskap members, and for the spring plays used the company name. 


1882-1883 


In February 1882 the Svenska Amatér Sdllskap had given a benefit 
for Schoultz, in honor of his forthcoming trip to Europe. His return 
in September was hailed as the signal for renewed theatrical activities,”® 
but he did not act in the two plays that made up the 1882-1883 season. 
They were presented by the Nordstjernan and Sjustjernan societies, whose 
talented young members naturally turned to dramatic entertainment. One 
of them, Gustaf Wicklund, was making his debut as an author with En 
éverraskning (A surprise) and Var férening (Our society). Christopher 
Brusell and Otto Pallin were seemingly beginning their acting careers, 
and Wicklund himself and Knut Lindstrom of the Svenska Amatér Sdll- 
skap were among the actors. Chicago success was followed by a February 
performance of En éverraskning in Moline, which provided a gay outing,” 
and a third Wicklund play, acted by a company under his direction, opened 
the 1883-1884 season. 
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Characters and situations typical of Chicago Swedish life were the 
materials of these plays, as they were for the majority of those locally 
written. Few later plays, however, rivalled Wicklund’s in wit and imagina- 
tion. The surprise parties and societies that loomed large in the social life 
of the growing colony provided starting points for amusing satire: in En 
dverraskning, satire of the present menial positions of men of rank and 
professional success in Sweden, with characters ranging from prize fighters 
and coachmen to a misunderstood poet and Lundstrom of Andersson, Pet- 
tersson och Lundstrom; and in Var férening, satire of the rivalries and 
projects of a club of newspapermen and artists.”" 


1883-1884 


Wicklund’s third work was more elaborate and fantastic, being di- 
vided into “four agonies and a catastrophe.” The catastrophe of Kronjuve- 
lerna pa Nordsidan (The crown jewels on the North Side) was a masked 
ball at which the immigrant types—tailor, book agent, Kansas farmer, 
painter of frescoes, all with names beginning with K and therefore O.K.— 
were metamorphosed into Mephistopheles, the admiral from Pénafore, 
Mother Hubbard, and other illustrious and non-Swedish characters. For 
this momentous event, advance publicity announced that Matthew Arnold, 
El Mahdi, Egypt’s false prophet, a Chinese field marshal, and the Swedish 
playwright, Frans Hodell, had taken a box incognito. Schoultz returned 
to the Swedish plays in his friend Wicklund’s production, and Lindstrom 
and Brusell were prominent in the cast. An audience of 1,200 was naturally 
delighted with a play about a masquerade, a favorite type of diversion 
among the Chicago Swedes. Author and actors were showered with ap- 
plause, laurel wreaths, and flowers. A review pronounced Kronjuvelerna 
pa Nordsidan witty, well acted, and splendidly costumed; and photographs 
from the play suggest an elaborate and amusing performance. 

The orchestra director for this play, and on many other occasions, 
was Emil Becker. He had held a similar position at Sédra Teatern, Stock- 
holm, and now found congenial companions in Chicago, though not at all 
times suitable professional opportunities.” 

The 1883-1884 season was, in general, one of individual enterprises. 
Ett satt att fria (A way of wooing), an occasional skit by L. Drowtey, an 
otherwise unidentified Chicago man, was performed. Actor A. Lindeberg 
produced Hodell’s Syfréknarna (The seamstresses)—folk scenes in seven 
tableaux, with, as often, a song written in Chicago. On this occasion it 
was supplied by J. B...n, undoubtedly the well known newspaper man and 
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poet, Jakob Bonggren. Adequately rehearsed, and with a cast of experienced 
favorites, Lindeberg’s “long-awaited soirée’ was well received."* And Bru- 
sell took a step forward in his theatrical career when he concluded the 
season with the Chicago premiére of Hittebarnet, the comedy by Blanche 
most frequently acted in Chicago. Konjander, the gay, middle-aged 
bachelor who discovers a foundling on his bed, is generally considered 
Blanche’s most popular creation, and the play has had a long history in 
Sweden. A succession of adventures involving Konjander’s neighbours and 
their family skeletons ends happily with the identification of the baby as 
the son of his dead nephew; and a merry christening party, complete, of 
course, with songs, concludes the play. In Brusell’s production, Knut Lind- 
strom as Konjander was supported by Schoultz and Wicklund, and as 
Konjander’s housekeeper Mrs. Louise Nordgren may have made her Chi- 
cago debut. Some 700 persons saw Hittebarnet played “as seldom in 
Europe, Asia, or America” Svenska Tribunen reported. 


1884-1885 


The season that followed was, if not the longest or most impressive, 
one of the most remarkable in the history of the Chicago Swedish theatre. 
It began with the premiére of Vermlandingarne in November 1884, and 
closed with a production of Hamlet, played by the actors who were to 
carry on in the fall of 1885 as the Svenska Dramatiska Sdllskap. The season 
also included an amazing local play, and the first Chicago performance 
of Blanche’s sentimental drama, Jernbdararen. Lindstrom and Mrs. Louise 
Nordgren headed the Blanche production, and Brusell made a strong im- 
pression in his first dramatic role, as Axelson, the noble iron bearer who 
murders the seducer of his daughter and ultimately gives himself up after 
her death.°° 

Much fanfare prepared the public for the Vermlandingarne pertorm- 
ance, and even with advanced prices and reserved seats at $1.00, 2,500 
people strained the capacity of the North Side Turner Hall to welcome 
Sweden’s most popular folk play. The management apologized for selling 
tickets to more people than the hall could accommodate, and promptly 
arranged to repeat the play in December.” 

As Vermlandingarne was played season after season through the fol- 
lowing years, its every character, every episode and song and dance became 
familiar, anticipated, and the subject of comparison, favorable or unfavor- 
able, with earlier presentations. Audiences were particularly fond of its 
songs, and of the folk dances that are a feature of the Midsummer festi- 
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val early in the play and of the wedding celebration with which it closes. 
They probably enjoyed the comedy of the country servants, Stina and Per, 
as much as the romantic love story of the hero and heroine, Erik and Anna. 
And they had an unfortunate habit of laughing at the most pathetic 
scenes. 


Vermlandingarne tells a Romeo and Juliet type of story, but with a 
happy ending. Anna is the daughter of the poor cotter, Jan Hansson, who 
has antagonized the proud and wealthy farmer, Sven Ersson, by bearing 
witness against him in a matter of property in which Sven was in the 
wrong. Erik is Sven’s son, and the love between him and Anna has developed 
in their childhood days together at the home of the leading man of the 
community, the brukspatron (proprietor of iton works), who has befriended 
them and educated them with his children, Wilhelm and Lotta. Sven Ers- 
son is, of course, enraged by Erik’s wish to marry the humble Anna, and at 
the height of the Midsummer festival at his home he announces the be- 
trothal of Erik and Britta, the arrogant and shrewish daughter of another 
prosperous farmer, Ola i Gyllby. Erik rebels, and is sent away by his father, 
over the protests of the brukspatron. ; 


One of the dramatic scenes that ensue occurs outside the rural 
church, after Sven has had the banns read for Erik and Britta. Anna falls 
in a swoon and immediately loses her mind; but Sven’s heart remains hard, 
even when he is opposed by the provst (clergyman, dean). After some pa- 
thetic scenes picturing Anna’s madness (in the Ophelia tradition), and the 
suffering of her parents, Jan and Annika, the climactic action develops. 
The provst yields to Anna’s fancy and takes her out in a boat. Soon Erik 
appears and calls to her, and Anna, unconscious of danger, jumps out of the 
boat and into the water. Erik attempts to rescue her, and their lives are in 
peril long enough to permit the arrival and repentance of his father. 
The brukspatron is also near at hand, and it is he who rescues the lovers. 

The fathers are, of course, reconciled, and the play ends on a note of 
happy romance, folk festival, and comedy. A popular character is intro- 
duced in the wedding scene, the old wanderer and teller of tall tales, Lépare- 
Nisse. In this scene, also, Erik and Anna sing the play’s best known melody, 
Vermlands Visa. There have been songs earlier, by Erik and Anna, by 
Sven’s servants, Stina and Per, by Anna’s father, and by his loyal servant, 
the unselfish Anders, who loves and serves Anna even though she rejects 
him. Comedy is furnished chiefly by Per and Stina and by Lépare-Nisse, but 
Anna, too, is seen in playful mood early in the play, as she teases Anders 
about seeing the supernatural creatures of the country side—a preparation 
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for her later delusion that it was Neckan, the water spirit, that she was to 
marry, and that does not answer her call. 

The 1884 Vermlandingarne was not one of the many good produc- 
tions given the play in Chicago. Axel Lundgren, the Pullman artist who 
produced it and undertook the role of Erik, was not a bad director, scenery 
painter, and ballet master, Svenska Tribunen admitted, but he was not an 
actor. The performance as a whole was neither smooth nor effective, though 
a number of minor roles were taken by experienced actors. Brusell, who 
eventually was seen in almost every male role of the play, was the dbruks- 
patron; Littche was Anders, and Ovington, Bengt pa Asen, a country 
fellow whose chief contribution is a dance. Ottilie Mork was Stina, and 
Anna Palmberg, Lotte. The second performance showed some improve- 
ment. Miss Palmberg, who had then become Mrs. Brusell, played Lisa 
(Erik’s mother), and Schoultz replaced Littche as Anders. And Tribunen 
noted approvingly that the dances were more lively and the coarse language 
not in the original play had been eliminated.** 


Seldom was a Chicago Swedish play greeted with such harsh words 
as were used to describe Al/t for guld (All for gold), acted May 9, 1885, 
and advertised as the work of A. B. Holson, “an intelligent young country- 
man.” It was, said the irate Tribunen critic, an example of Rudolf, or 
the Bloodbath of Sicily school at its worst, a box on the ear for every in- 
telligent, decent, right-thinking person, and, in all, the worst trash ever 
offered the Chicago Swedes.*° 

Strangely, the manuscript of Allt fér guld was found among Gustaf 
Wicklund’s papers, written in his hand. Mrs. Wicklund could not solve the 
mystery, but a solution is given in Ernst Lindblom’s Svenska teaterminnen 
fran Chicago. No doubt Lindblom embroidered the facts, but the manu- 
script of the play corresponds in general to his description of it—a typical 
sensation drama, set in Sweden, with a large Newfoundland dog and a six 
year old child in the principal roles. A. B. Holson was, Lindblom tells, the 
coachman of the prominent Swedish business man and civic leader, Robert 
Lindblom. But Holson had other ambitions.” He had evolved the plot of a 
play, and approached Wicklund with the proposition that he should write 
it out—not all the parts, necessarily, but fully enough so the actors could 
say the appropriate things. Wicklund refused, and tried to persuade the 
stage-struck coachman that the task was not so simple. Finally, however, 
when Holson offered a payment of $25.00, Wicklund accepted the offer, 
and spent a night writing Al/t for guld.” 

As a burlesque, A//t for guld is amusing, and there are a few scenes 
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of local color which, though incongruous or irrelevant, suggest Wicklund’s 
talents. One such scene is a conversation about the nobility of the Swedish 
peasant class that takes place, ironically, as little Maria Berg, daughter of 
the guests at a country Christmas celebration, is being kidnapped by another 
member of that class (seemingly she has been left at home to make the 
kidnapping possible). As a further incongruity, the celebration follows a 
scene in which Maria’s father, expecting ill health to lead to an early death, 
has named as her future guardian the villain, Sjoberg, who kidnaps her in 
order that his son may later marry her and get her father’s gold. A scene 
introducing a visitor from America, who brags of Chicago, its high water 
tower and the size of the Palmer House, offers typical local appeal. 
Lively but even less related to the plot is an episode depicting rough sailors 
at a sea-side saloon, their amorous conquests and yarns. 


The main story is that of the child, Maria, and of the university stu- 
dent who loves her and who, after the passage of years, is accused of murder, 
flees, with her help, and is believed dead. Actually, he escapes to America, to 
return at last with a fortune, and to track down the murderer, an accomplice 
of the villainous Sjoberg. The student finally wins the hand of his faithful 
Maria, and she is reunited with her parents, who are still well and pros- 
perous, but hardly deserve to regain their child, if we are to judge by their 
earlier feeble efforts to find her. In short, absurdity is piled on absurdity, 
sentiment on sentiment, and the clichés of melodrama prevail. Maria once 
manages to escape from her foster parents, a kind forester and his shrewish 
wife, but is next seen living with them, as if nothing had happened. $j6- 
berg’s son, with democratic nobility, defies his father to marry the servant 
girl he loves. The villain forgives his son and kills himself. He has learned 
at last the folly of his motto, “All for gold.” As to the dog, he is Maria’s 
childhood pet, and in a second appearance comes dangerously near bring- 
ing about a premature reunion with her parents. 


This time, surely, the reviewer was justified in his criticism, though the 
profanity and coarse language to which he raised objections are not a 
marked feature of the manuscript version. That Wicklund agreed with the 
reviewer as to the merits of Al/t fér guld cannot be doubted. 


Lindblom is the dubious authority for the story that Holson was so 
encouraged by the plaudits of his lodge brothers that he undertook to back 
a performance of Hamlet. If we believe Lindblom, this was a disillusioning 
experience, for Holson found the play so dull that at one point he waved 
the actors aside and performed a jig, “to liven up the audience a bit.” And 
he had to part with some of his horses to cover the costs.*” Other tales of the 
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performance have also, perhaps, grown with the years—of Ninian Werner 
playing the ghost and punctuating the revelation of murder by spitting at 
regular intervals; of the slain Laertes being left outside the curtain, and 
crawling under it to join the other corpses, leaving his wig behind him. 
The grave-yard scene provided another amusing story. The lights went out, 
and the first clown, asking the second clown (Schoultz) where he was, was 
answered in sepulchral tones that reached the audience, “On the other side 
of the grave.’ 

Svenska Tribunen found little good to say for the first and only 
Swedish Hamlet in Chicago. The attempt itself was incomprehensible, and 
members of the audience who had not looked too deeply in their glasses 
recognized that this time the amateurs had ventured beyond their depth. 
The one exception was Brusell as Horatio; even under the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances, his talent and his splendid voice made the role impressive. 
Poet Ville Akerberg played Hamlet, and the reviewer admitted that he 
showed aptitude for the stage. Mrs. Wicklund remembers him as good, and 
her recollections as a whole suggest that the performance was better than 
these humorous and satirical accounts make it appear. Mrs. Brusell was 
Ophelia, and Ottilie Mork, Queen Gertrude. Contradicting Lindblom’s story 
of Holson’s backing, the advertisements announced the play as by the Sven- 
ska Dramatiska Sallskap, for the benefit of its treasury. Schoultz was di- 
rector and Wicklund manager of the company, now first named, that 
became the main source of Swedish plays the following season and assumed 
renewed importance later in the decade. Hamlet was but sparsely attended 
(perhaps because it was given cn the South Side) “* and cannot have brought 
the young society profits, even if Holson’s horses were not sacrificed in 
the cause of art.” 


1885-1886 


For the 1885-1886 season, the Svenska Dramatiska Sdllskap turned 
to time-tested Swedish comedy, with Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém 
and the folk play, Ex midsommarnatt 1 Dalarne, as their main productions. 
The pieces were said to have been splendidly costumed, and Pallin’s Lund- 
strom was a great success; but critics objected, as they often objected later, to 
inappropriate dialects (expecting more than was reasonable, perhaps, of 
amateurs from varied provinces and cities of Sweden). Wicklund’s new 
verses for Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém were very well received, 
_and the Svenska Amerikanaren and Svenska Tribunen writers agreed that 
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only Schoultz and Wicklund were capable of achieving anything worth- 
while in the Swedish theatre.’° 

Wicklund also returned to dramatic authorship this season, with a little 
sketch given, as the playbill said, its “first and last performance,” at a Nord- 
stjernan May Day festival. Pa férsta Maj (On the first of May) presented 
Schoultz in the role of an old widower who kept a boarding house on Went- 
worth Avenue. Amelie Peterson, later Mrs. Wicklund, was Annie, the 
widower’s daughter, and the boarders were Shark, a corn doctor, played by 
Pallin, and Kalle Friks, a travelling man, played by Brusell.” 


1886-1887 


Not until the fall of 1888 was the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap again 
active as a company, but its members presented a number of plays in the 
two intervening seasons. Schoultz’s name was considered a guarantee 
of quality when he produced Vermlandingarne in the fall of 1886," but 
the newspapers gave little attention to it or to the second Chicago per- 
formance of Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar that opened the season. That 
same fall En natt i Falkenberg, eller Min hustru (A night in Falkenberg, or 
My wife), a characteristic one-act comedy much used by Chicago dra- 
matic groups, was introduced by Schoultz and Wicklund in a performance 
tor the Linnea Society. Its two characters, forced to share the same room at 
an inn, discover they have married the same shrewish wife. Each tries to 
pawn her off on the other until they learn she is dead and there is a ques- 
tion of inheritance, but they agree to share the money equally and celebrate 
this happy solution with the customary song. 

The spring of 1887 was given over to three productions by Otto Sand- 
gren of Stora Teatern, Goteborg, with him as the star. Familiar amateurs 
appeared with him, and his programs of comedies, mainly by Hodell, drew 
full houses, with a good representation of “the best element of the Swedish 
public.” Not for long, Svenska Tribunen somewhat disloyally stated, had 
there been such an opportunity to see Swedish plays really well acted.” 
Lindblom called the fat and jovial Sandgren “the hippopotamus,” and de- 
scribed with lively detail his first informal appearance before a Chicago 
public, when, as the guest of Lindblom and Valdemar Torsell of Svenska 
Tribunen, he sang for Irish policemen in an Irish saloon.*° 


1887-1888 


The single production of the fall of 1887 was a lodge performance 
of von Webet’s Preciosa, which was left unreviewed; but the new year 
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brought announcement of a new dramatic group with a new name, Figaro. 
Former Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap actors Pallin, Lindstrom, and Brusell 
were its most prominent members. Figaro appealed for the support of the 
stable, respectable Swedish public, assuring orderly conditions on the stage 
and in the audience, and promising to avoid the long intermissions and de- 
Jays usual in North Side Turner Hall productions.*' A masquerade given to 
raise money was followed by a moderately successful performance of Hed- 
berg’s Det skadar inte!** but one more play ended Figaro’s history. The 
interests of the Chicago Swedes were at this time centering on the eventually 
successful efforts to raise funds for a statue of Linné, the eminent Swedish 
botanist, in Lincoln Park; and Figaro proposed to give a third production 
as a benefit for the project. But its director was unenthusiastic, and the 
actors, being afraid that they might be left “holding the bag,” dropped the 
plan.** Brusell’s moving to Racine, Wisconsin, in 1888 may have been a 
factor in the company’s early demise. There had been praise for its second 
performance. The play, Bror Jonathan, was pretty thin stuff, said Tribunen, 
but Pallin was uproarious as the country visitor, and Mrs. Feltskogh (then 
new to the Chicago plays) excellent as his arrogant sister-in-law. This com- 
pany, unlike another in the city, did not try to pull the audience by the 
nose.** The company so slightingly referred to may have been that with 
which Schoultz had appeared in a February performance of Den ondes be- 
segrare (The devil’s vanquisher). This originally Danish play about a 
young wife who thwarts the devil’s efforts to make her husband jealous 
was to be well received on other occasions, but the Danish-Swedish com- 
pany that introduced it in 1888 evidently gave a slovenly performance.* 


In April 1888 Carl and Anna Pfeil came from New York, and made 
the first of their many Chicago appearances in an operetta and a Hodell 
comedy. Schoultz and Wicklund were in the supporting company, Wick- 
lund contributing also some of his popular lyrics. The professional visitors 
lived up to their advance publicity, and Svenska Tribunen welcomed them 
with a “bravo,” but devoted most of its review to an attack on the vulgarity 
evident both on the stage and in the audience. Profanity made the plays 
objectionable, and the children and the noisy beer-thirsty patrons of the 
bar were an insult to the actors. A September announcement that there 
would be no serving in the salon during the performance suggests that 
this blast did not go unnoticed.** 


Majbruden, (The May bride), a second May Day piece by Wicklund, 
brought the 1887-1888 season to a close, Svithiod lodge members acting 
the skit as part of their holiday program. Svenska Tribunen credited it with 
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Wicklund’s usual wit, and noted as a high point the comic suug of the 
celebrants when, with empty tankards, they marched funereally around the 
May Pole.*’ Wicklund himself had left with Schoultz and the Pfeils, on 
the tour to Moline, Illinois, and Minnesota cities that was to take him to a 
position in Minneapolis and temporarily end his connection with the Chi- 
cago theatre. The tour brought the young actors the profits they needed, 
as well as much pleasure—$1,000.00 to be divided among them, Mrs. 
Wicklund remembers.** 


1888-1889 


The association of Pfeil and Schoultz continued in the fall with a re- 
vived Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap of which Schoultz was manager and Pfeil 
director. Their plan of fortnightly performances for which the North Side 
Turner Hall had been rented proved over ambitious, but with eleven produc- 
tions by the company and two by the Pfeils independently, the 1888-1889 
season was one of unprecedented activity. 


The response to the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap performances varied 
widely, both as to public support and critical appraisal. There was a good 
house for the opening play, Preciosa, and the review in Svenska Tribunen 
was laudatory. A smaller public at the October premiere of En komedi 
was blamed on a street car strike, but Tribunen gave high praise to Pfeil’s 
interpretation of the famous role in which Johan Jolin had made his debut 
as both actor and playwright in 1845. As Kalle Wallin, the young uni- 
versity student who undertakes a variety of successful impersonations to 
win his father’s approval of a stage career, Pfeil had an excellent opportunity 
to display his versatility. Perhaps it was a jibe at the reviewer inserted in 
the play by Pfeil that was responsible for the changed tone of the next 
review: Swedish actors would have broken out in a cold sweat if they 
could have seen how the “little pearl,” Drilléns operett, was vivisected; and 
Pfeil, shabbily clad in all the colors of the rainbow, made Drillén, the 
Stockholm music teacher, a mere circus clown. Furthermore, if Emil Biorn’s 
orchestra appeared again, it would be advisable for the management to fol- 
low the example of the Colorado mining camps, and post a sign asking the 
audience not to shoot the musicians, who were doing their best. Pfeil was 
moved to write in defense of the orchestra and of his own interpretation, 
which was, he said, in the best tradition of the Swedish stage.*® 


Such an exchange was, of course, good publicity. In general, as the 
season progressed, attendance increased, and the reviews, though sarcastic 
upon occasion, became more favorable. The reviewer's ire was aroused by the 
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substitution of new songs for »ld favorites and by the reference to a Chi- 
cago strike in the November production of Hedberg’s Det skadar inte! “Let 
the play remain what it is, Swedish,” he thundered.”° 


The audience, at least, was as ready to welcome the local as the authen- 
tically Swedish. Certainly it enjoyed Pfeil’s own composition, Chicago nat- 
tetid (Chicago night time), a January offering, which Svenska Tribunen 
called a hodgepodge of incongruities, with the one good feature among its 
local skits and familiar dramatic fragments the excepts from Offenbach’s 
Prins Pippi och Froken Fiffi (Miss Fiffi).°* This was one of three plays 
seen by Ernst Skarstedt, the eccentric, gifted journalist and author, during 
a visit to Chicago; and he, too, thoroughly enjoyed it—particularly the im- 
personation of three of his fellow journalists. Pfeil, as Snillén, was Ninian 
Werner; Schoultz, as Pillén, was Otto Pallin; and most masterly of all 
was the elongated Ovington as Skalander—so like the Svenska Tribunen 
critic, Valdemar Torsell, that even Torsell’s wife said the only noticeable 
difference was in the shades of their beards. Never, said Skarstedt, did he see 
anything funnier than when Ovington’s long body shot up from the promp- 
ter’s box to call out a direction to the actors or orchestra, and the puzzled 
audience looked from Ovington to the critic in the salon, trying to see which 
was which. Pfeil himself appeared in six roles, and Higgins made his public 
debut as a singer.”” 


One of Swedish Chicago’s favorite folk plays, Nerkingarne, was well 
received when first acted in November, 1888. The prompter did not drown 
out the actors, Svenska Tribunen conceded; the country dances went 
smoothly, and were, of course, popular features of the Midsummer and 
harvest festivals that opened and concluded the play. In the comic role of 
the young suitor, Lasse, Pfeil distinguished himself; and Mrs. Pfeil was 
excellent as always as the romantic heroine, Ingeborg, whose identity as 
the daughter of the bruwkspatron instead of the apparently humble country 
girl provided a central thread of action. Her sweetheart, Sven, was played 
by one Hedlund, who tried to out-sing her.** A favorite role with which 
Ovington was long associated he created on this occasion, that of the love- 
sick old governess, Mamselle Bom; and he played it with a commendable 
absence of exaggeration, Tribunen noted appreciatively.”* 


The first Pfeil Vermlandingarne, announced for November 18, was 
unaccountably neglected by Svenska Tribunen, but later references indi- 
cate that it was acted. Pfeil’s first Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém 
was given as a New Year's attraction, a precedent often followed. The play 
scored a genuine triumph, and in the role of Lundstrém, with which he was 
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as much identified as was his wife with Anna, Pfeil himself was inimitable. 
He made Lundstrém an excellent portrait of a happy soul, in welcome 
contrast to the usual interpretation as a delirious drunkard. On this occa- 
sion, the reviewer took a more tolerant attitude toward local references, 
commenting only that Ville Akerberg as an editor should have announced 
more loudly that Saturday was publication day for Svenska Tribunen.” An- 
other success, repeated the following season and in later years, was Sabin- 
skornas bortréfvande, in a premiere that closed the regular Svenska Drama- 
tiska Sallskap season. It is the play from the German that was popular on 
the American and English stages as A Night Off—the farcical story of the 
performance by a down and out touring company of an absurd melodrama 
about the rape of the Sabine women, and the family difficulties of the pro- 
fessor-dramatist.”° 


Looking back, the Svenska Tribunen critic pronounced the completed 
season creditable, and wished the Pfeils good fortune on their April tour.”’ 
Their touring company of twelve probably included the actors who had 
played most frequently during the season—Ovington, Akerberg, Albin 
Smith, Mrs. Feltskogh, and Mrs. Hvitfeldt (in her first Chicago appear- 
ances). By May, the Pfeils were back in Chicago, performing at two social 
events and in the joint production with which the Svenska Dramatiska Sdall- 
skap and Eolus celebrated Bellman’s birthday in July. This was the first of a 
succession of Bellman Day outings that included a play with Bellman 
characters and songs. Again in 1891 the sketch about Bellman and his sweet- 
heart called Ulla skall pa bal (Ulla goes to a dance), was given, with the 
assistance, naturally, of Bellman devotee Gus Higgins. 


1889-1890 


For the 1889-1890 season, Carl Pfeil took over the Svenska Dramatiska 
Sallskap, and its nine productions were acted by the “Pfeilska’” Company. 
This was an encouraging season, and one which, because of the daring 
and successful step with which Pfeil concluded it, is of special note in the 
development of the Swedish theatre in Chicago. For his final productions, 
he moved from the North Side Turner Hall to Hooley’s, a leading city 
theatre;"* and he offered, appropriately, the two plays most prominent in 
the Chicago Swedish repertoire throughout the years, Andersson, Pettersson 
och Lundstrom and V ermlandingarne. Both of them had been played earlier 
in the season, and the season as a whole was one of familiar plays. 


One of the season’s two novelties was a part of the Pfeil company’s 
opening production—Ville Akerberg’s Nationaldagen, eller Den importer- 
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ade dlskaren, Like many of the Swedish plays written in Chicago, it was built 
around the adventures of a Swedish immigrant. Pfeil played Akerberg’s 
hero, the green country boy; Mrs. Pfeil, the Chicago girl who had fallen 
in love with his picture; and Sahlin, the snobbish brother who claims the 
newcomer is a stable boy imposter. The patriotic note called for by a 
National Day celebration was furnished by a chorus of Swedish ancestors, 
“pretty well preserved considering they came here 251 years ago.” The 
reviewer's reference to a recognizable folktalare (patriotic speaker) almost 
certainly indicates that Hemlandet editor Enander was burlesqued in the 
play, and suggests that it was this play Skarstedt remembered and listed un- 
der the title of Folktalaren, rather than a second play by Akerberg. In this 
play, too, “little Miss Pfeil, aged five years and fourteen hours,” made her 
debut, and was voted “as sweet as her mother.’’®® 

Anyone knowing theatrical conditions in Sweden must judge the Pfeil 
company as far superior to its touring companies, wrote Svenska Tribunen 
after the next play, a successful repetition of Sabinskornas bortrofvande.’” 
Pallin, Ovington, Anna Almgren, and Mrs. Hvitfeldt were the experienced 
actors who, in addition to the Pfeils, played most regularly in the company. 
Now Carl Pfeil was ready to turn for the first time to serious drama, and in 
November he presented in its Chicago premiére the chief contribution of 
the Finnish Topelius to Sweden’s historical drama, Regina von Emmeritz.'”' 

More than a month was given to preparation for a large scale produc- 
tion, with a chorus of forty-two from the Svithiod and Nordstjernan singing 
clubs, and 200 historical costumes supplied by Schoultz. A note Mrs. Pfeil 
wrote beside the review of the play pasted in her scrap book indicates how 
she regarded this undertaking: “It was the first time we played this piece 
and I did not yet have the courage to play Regina.”*°’ The role was taken 
by Mrs. Grdnquist, nor otherwise known, but accounted capable. In a January 
repetition, Mrs. Pfeil did play Regina, and succeeded in a “fiery” characteri- 
zation.°* 

A crowd of 2,000 packed the North Side Turner Hall forthe first 
performance—a welcome sign that the Swedish public could appreciate 
heavy drama, wrote Svenska Tribunen. Only an inadequate orchestra 
marred an artistically successful production. Carl Pfeil made a noble and 
stately Gustaf Adolf, and his wife was splendid as Bertil, the king’s young 
Finnish follower. Akerberg and Mrs. Hvitfeldt had important roles as the 
Jesuit, Hieronymus, and the old nurse, Dorthea, who together incite Re- 
gina to kill the Swedish king who is invading Germany in the cause of 
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Protestantism. Pallin played an old Swedish soldier, Larson, one of the 
play’s well drawn characters.*** 

Topelius’s play is powerful melodrama, if not tragedy, building up 
through scenes in the home of Prince von Emmeritz the conflict between 
Gustaf Adolf and those that conspire against him. In a climactic battle 
field scene, Regina dies, having hidden in her bosom the poisoned letter 
intended for the king, whose nobility of character, displayed on his visit to 
her father, has transformed her thoughts of holy murder to a self-sacrificing 
devotion. The king’s arch-enemy, Hieronymus, is killed, and in a sentimental 
close typical of the drama of the period, Gustaf Adolf and Regina’s father, 
with the dead girl at their feet, are reconciled. Topelius’s poetry is superior 
to that of his contemporaries in the drama and gives the play some literary 
quality, but it was probably its effectiveness as “theatre” that continued 
to make it welcome to Chicago audiences. 

Of this performance Ernst Lindblom told a story for which—if not 
for all its details—there is verification. Never, he wrote, had a Swedish 
actor been applauded on the Chicago stage as was Carl Pfeil when he ap- 
peared in the last act after the successful storming of the German fortress. 
Ammunition thundered and resounded, and the noise on the stage and in 
the audience could hardly have been equalled by the Thirty Years Wat. 
But behind the scenes, that first night, there had been equally dramatic 
episodes. As Gustaf Adolf was resting between acts, police arrived to at- 
tach the evening’s income on behalf of his creditors. Surprisingly, there 
was no cash to be found, and Carl Pfeil and his gallant soldiers routed the 
police—a fact which later came to the ears of the actor’s public and made 
him doubly popular. Pfeil, in the meantime, was lamenting the disappeatr- 
ance of the money, as much of a mystery to him as to the police. His wife 
teased him: “Are you a king? Though you can fight, you are an idiot.” 
Then, as evidence of her forethought, she disclosed that she had given orders 
for the ticket money to be brought to her whenever it totalled $5.00. The 
money was all hidden in her stockings. The king pronounced her an angel, 
kissed her heartily, and in accordance with his principles, thanked God for 
the victory. How Carl Pfeil managed to thwart the police on their return 
a few days later is another story, said Lindblom, and left it untold. Hemlandet, 
however, reported the appearance in court of Pfeil, sculptor John Holmes, 
and C. A. Sirbom on charges of disorderly conduct at North Side Turner 
Hall November 3. Pfeil pleaded self-defense and was supported by many 
witnesses, but he and his colleagues were given $5.00 fines.1°° The situa- 
tion as a whole was by no means unique, though the financial difficulties 
did not usually lead to open conflict. 
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In February 1890 the Pfeil company appeared in Andersson, Petters- 
son och Lundstrém and Vermlandingarne. Theits was the second Anders- 
son, Pettersson och Lundstrém of the season, a New Yeat’s performance 
(one of two plays of the season with which the Pfeils were not associated ) 
having been given by a number of actors from the company. In the holi- 
day production, Pallin, Higgins, and Schycker played the name roles, and 
the usual new lyrics were contributed by Pallin and Akerberg.'*° Pfeil’s 
Lundstrém attracted a smaller audience than usual; perhaps, it was suggested, 
because the play was given at a new and unfamiliar South Side “opera 
house.”*’’ The February plays introduced new actors to the public: Hilma 
Nelson, who won immediate recognition for her beauty and natural gift 
for the stage as well as for the excellent Swedish she spoke, though Ameri- 
can born; and Max Hedman, who made a romantic Erik besides having the 
voice for the part. In Vermlandingarne, Pfeil’s roles were Anders and 
Lopare-Nisse, and Mrs. Pfeil, of course, was Anna. Miss Nelson probably 
played Stina to Ovington’s Per. The other actors mentioned in reviews of 
the season’s productions of Vermlandingarne were Sahlin as Sven, Mrs. 
Hvitfeldt as Lisa, Anna Almgren as Britta and Annika, Schycker as Jan 
Hansson, and Higgins as Ola i Gyllby. Ovington also doubled as the 
provst,'°° 

Improved acting after some weeks on tour, with almost daily per- 
formances, was noted when the company played Nerkingarne in Match, 
but inadequate publicity had limited the audience."’® The next month 
there were no such sins of omission. On Sunday, April 20, Vermlandingarne 
was to be acted at Hooley’s; it would be “a memorable day for Swedish 
dramatic art in America,’ said Svenska Tribunen, the first performance by 
a Swedish company at one of Chicago’s larger American theatres, and in 
a play thoroughly Swedish. And the paper gave much space to grateful 
recognition of Pfeil’s efforts to “cultivate and elevate” the Swedish 
drama.*'” 

The review was equally congratulatory. It was a joy for a Swedish 

paper to say that Vermlandingarne was played at Hooley’s, and in a fashion 
that did honor to all concerned. The public could not know what difficulties 
such a project had to overcome, but showed appreciation in its support and 
enthusiasm. There was a full house, at prices from twenty-five cents to a 
dollar, and flowers for the actors as befitted the occasion. The cast won the 
same admiration as before, only some inappropriately coarse language and 
Ovington’s lack of dignity as the provst being criticized.”"* 
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Popular request, said the publicity, now demanded that the im- 
perishable Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom be acted under the same 
favorable circumstances; and, given at Hooley’s, in its third performance of 
the season, it also drew a full house, and received its quota of praise. This 
was a farewell appearance for Carl and Anna Pfeil, who were about to 
join an American company for a tour that would take them through the 
states of the far West. Svenska Tribunen wished them well but lamented 
their departure and what it might mean for the fate of the Swedish theatre 
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in Chicago. 


1890-1891 


The absence of the Pfeils was to be temporary, but in the meantime 
Svenska Tribunen’s fears for the Swedish theatre proved unfounded. The 
Svenska Dramatiska Sdallskap resumed its activities and gave an 1890-1891 
season of nine successful performances. Who headed the company does 
not appear in the records, but regular performers were such old-timers as 
Schoultz, Littche, Akerberg, Ovington, Smith, and. Anna Almgren, and 
such relative newcomers as Schycker, Hedman, Mrs. Hvitfeldt, and Hilma 
Nelson. For their concluding play, another of Sweden’s best known histori- 
cal dramas, they were joined by Albert Alberg. Not until Brusell and 
Behmer’s Svenska Teatersdllskap attained prominence in the early 1900's 
was there to be another season so dominated by a single company. Rival 
companies as well as ever increasing activity characterized the following 
decade. 

Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom was one of the two plays 
earlier acted in Chicago included in the 1890-1891 ‘offerings. And even 
that perennial was enhanced by what Svenska Kuriren called the crazy 
idea of playing the last act Mzkado fashion, with the trolls and fairies 
in Japanese costume—interesting evidence both of the popularity of Gilbert 
and Sullivan and of the freedom with which the Swedish plays were fre- 
quently treated.’"* 

Ville Akerberg wrote new songs for Andersson, Pettersson och Lund- 
strom, but the chief contribution by a Chicago writer to this season was the 
first of Ernst Lindblom’s two ventures into dramatic authorship. Customary 
gusto marks his narrative of the production of his Pelle Pihlqvists Amerika- 
resa. Certainly he believed himself the most distinguished of dramatists— 
in Chicago, at least; and it was intoxication—with happiness—that made 
him tumble down the prompter’s trap door at one of the two November 
performances of his masterpiece. 
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The play was written for Hilma Nelson. About her beauty Lindblom 
is so rapturous that one is not surprised at his “right-thinking” mother-in- 
law’s tearing up the photograph of her she found lying on his desk. But, 
he says, it was replaced by one even more beautiful."* His praises are 
echoed in the Svenska Tribunen review, with a prophecy, soon to be real- 
ized, of a successful professional career. Like the Pfeils, but with more suc- 
cess, Hilma Nelson turned to the American stage. She first acted profes- 
sionally and in English the following March in The fugitive, at Jacob’s 
Clark Screet Theatre.**® 


Lindblom had devised a timely situation for his immigrant characters, 
the staple material of the Chicago Swedish playwrights. The young dandy, 
Pelle, a “perpetual undergraduate” from Upsala University, could win the 
hand of the Chicago merchant’s daughter on only one condition: the com- 
pletion of the Linné monument in Lincoln Park. In anticipation of the suc- 
cessful conclusion of that project in the spring of 1891, a spectacular un- 
veiling of the monument made the play’s climax, and, of course, a happy 
ending for the lovers. Chief honors went to Ville Akerberg in the “not 
easy” role of Pelle, and to Hilma Nelson, but all the actors were com- 
mended—Schoultz as the director of the Linné monument association, 
Albin Smith as the father, Anna Almgren as a servant, Ovington as an 
author from Stockholm, and Higgins as a saloon keeper. The play itself 
was called amusing, and the songs, set to melodies from the operetta 
Boccaccio, well-turned and witty. More than 2,000 people turned out for 
the first performance, and the second, with the added feature of a pro- 
logue commemorating the death of Charles XII, was well attended.”*® 


For its 1891 New Year’s Day performance, the Svenska Dramatiska 
Saliskap introduced a play that had been popular in Sweden, but was far 
different from the characteristically Swedish plays commonly offered the 
Chicago Swedish public. This was Jules Verne’s Jorden rundt pa 80 dagar. 
Albert Alberg was not mentioned in connection with this performance or 
a February repetition, but, by his own account, supplied the play. As di- 
rector of the Djurgarden Theatre of Stockholm, he had in 1876 given 
Jorden rundt pa 80 dagar its Swedish premiére, himself acting the role of 
Phineas Fogg—and, he lamented, he had lost all the profits the next year 
with another Verne piece, Pa hafvets botten (At the bottom of the sea). 
Alberg regarded Jorden rundt pa 80 dagar as trash,’*" but it delighted the 
Chicago audiences as it did those of Stockholm. This was a magnificent pro- 
duction, the Svenska Tribunen reviewer teported; and a company of 100 
with costumes by Schoultz, new settings by Drake of the Criterion Theatre, 
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and a ballet by Professor Lester Rea of the America Theatre bear him out. 
The elephant’s snout was out of order in the first performance, but that 
was a minor flaw, and the whole gave evidence of careful preparation. The 
principals were effective: the Misses Almgren and Nelson in the feminine 
leads, Max Hedman as Passepartout, Ovington as Phineas Fogg, and 
Akerberg as Detective Fixit. And, with a change of heart, Svenska Tribu- 
nen said that Biorn’s orchestra was “as always’ good.’ 


Valborgsmesso-aftonen, Hedberg’s folk play, had opened the 1890- 
1891 season, and his most popular historical drama, Bréllopet pa Ulfasa, 
was to close it (except for a summer Bellman piece). Valborgsmesso- 
aftonen had all the ingredients for winning favor with a Chicago audience 
—comic types, romance, and national costumes and dances. A carefully re- 
hearsed production with skilful actors made it a solid success when it was 
first played, as on later occasions;"'® but no such fanfare accompanied its 
premiére as introduced Bréllopet pa Ulfdsa. For the second time, said the 
announcements, a Swedish theatrical season was to close with a play at 
Hooley’s that would be a treat comparable to the best the first class theatres 
had to offer in English. Sweden’s 13th century hero, Birger Jarl (Birger 
the Earl) was to be played by no less famous and experienced an actor than 
Albert Alberg, in his first Chicago appearance. His reputation alone 
guaranteed that this would be a landmark in Swedish American theatrical 
history. Now, too, the public would have the chance to hear the S6derman 
Wedding March in the setting for which it was composed and to see the 
hall of the knights of Ulfasa in appropriate splendor.’*° 


The Sdderman march played for the wedding procession of Sigrid the 
Fair and Bengt Lagman to her father’s ancestral home, Ulfasa, was one 
of the play’s most popular features, and Sigrid, daughter of Knut Algotson, 
one of the favorite heroines of Swedish drama. She loves Bengt Lagman 
when she thinks him a simple soldier; and when his identity as the younger 
brother of Birger Jarl, her father’s enemy, is revealed, she is torn between 
her love and her duty to her father. In order to win her hand, Bengt be- 
comes the enemy of his powerful brother, and the happy wedding festivi- 
ties that follow are interrupted by an insulting gift from the Jarl, that is 
as insultingly returned. The Jarl is not to be dissuaded by his wife or his 
faithful follower, Harved Boson, and rushes away to seek Bengt. But, unlike 
Regina von Emmeritz, Bréllopet pa Ulfdsa has a happy ending. At Ulfasa, 
Sigrid, hiding her identity, conquers Birger Jarl with her charms and virtue, 
and Sigrid’s father ceases to oppose the great earl under whose rule Sweden 
was to be united. Sentimental debates about love, duty, and honor character- 
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Ortengren 


Albert Alberg 


Otto Pallin 


John Liander 


ize much of the play, but the wedding spectacle, a secondary romance, and 
the adroit maneuvering of Prior Botvid in the cause of peace give it variety. 

In its first performance, Bréllopet pa Ulfdsa was something of a dis- 
appointment, mainly because Albert Alberg did not live up to his reputa- 
tion. Critical opinion was that his mishandling of the difficult metrical 
text would surely have made it unrecognizable by the author, and that his 
lapses of memory affected the entire production. Hilma Nelson was a 
charming Sigrid, and the other amateurs, left unnamed, gave varying de- 
grees of satisfaction. Costumes and settings were, according to promise, 
splendid, but not altogether authentic.*”’ 

The public was less critical, and welcomed a second performance—at 
the Grand Opera House, Hooley’s not being available. The time was well 
chosen, for the preceding day, May 23, the Swedish Chicagoans’ gift to 
their city, the Linné monument, had at last been unveiled, and visitors for 
that occasion were urged to attend the play. Mellowed, perhaps, by the 
festival mood attending the Linné ceremonies, the Svenska Tribunen critic 
now found the performance very acceptable, and anticipated only success 
for the company in its forthcoming appearance in Minneapolis. The play 
itself was praised as the most significant ever offered the Chicago Swedes: 
its literary and historic merits were matched by the nobility of its senti- 
ments, impressively epitomized in the line with which Birger Jarl closed the 
play, “Before the power of a beautiful and virtuous woman, all things must 
bow.’**? Whether their reasons were or were not those of Svenska Tribunen, 
Chicago Swedish audiences did not soon tire of the romantic story of Sigrid 
the Fair and young Bengt Lagman. 
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Date 


Dec. 29, 1878 
Janos L879 
Mch.9; <1879 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, CHAPTER III 
Asterisk following a play title indicates that the cast is given in Appendix, IV. 


Performances, 1878-1879 through 1890-1891 


Play 

1878-1879 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa 
landet 

1879-1880 


Nov. 22, 1879 Rochus Pumpernickel* 


Jan. 4, 1880 
Feb., 1880 


Nov. 20, 1881 


com aL ood 
Feb. 26, 1882 


Apr. 29, 1882 


Nov. 19, 1882 


May 5, 1883 


Dec. 16, 1883 
Jan. 12, 1884 
Jan. 20, 1884 


May 18, 1884 


Nov. 16, 1884 
Dec. 21, 1884 
Feb. 1, 1885 


May 9, 1885 
June 27, 1885 
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1880-1881 
1881-1882 

“T tyenst astundas”’ 

Ett resande teatersallskap 

“I tyenst astundas”’ 

De bada dofva 

I kladlogen 

De bada dofva* 


1882-1883 
En overraskning* 


Var forening* 


1883-1884 
Kronjuvelerna pa Nordsidan* 


V arfningen 
Ett satt att fria 
Syfroknarna* 


Hittebarnet* 


1884-1885 
V ermlandingarne* 
Vermlindingarne 
Jernbdraren* 
En brottslig betjent* 
Allt for guld 
Hamlet 


Company 
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Wicklund & 
Co., for 
Sjustjernan 
Wicklund & 
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Wicklund 
& Co. 
Swedish 
Social Club 
Lindeberg 
Co. 

Brusell Co. 


Lundgren Co. 
Lundgren Co. 
Lindstrom & 
Nordgren Co. 
Holson Co. 
S. D, S. 


Place 

Ni 3 ieee 
N.S. 50 
N.‘S.. TT. H. 
N.. S4 Balt 
NS. be 
NS" HH: 
NoiS. ek 
Nasal 
N. S. T.-H. 
Ney Site EL 
N. S. T. H. 
NST. 


Central Hall 
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N. S. 
Baum’s 
Pavilion 


Date 


Dec. 13, 1885 
Dec. 26, 1885 


Feb. 14, 1886 
May 1, 1886 


May 9, 1886 


Oct. 24, 1886 
Nov. 6, 1886 


Nov. 20, 1886 
Jan. 23, 1887 


Mch. 6, 1887 


Apr. 3, 1887 


Nov. 24, 1887 


Feb. 5, 1888 
Feb. 19, 1888 


Mch. 11, 1888 


Apr. 8, 1888 


May 5, 1888 


Sept. 23, 1888 
Oct. 7, 1888 
Oct. 13, 1888 


Nov. 4, 1888 
Nov. 18, 1888 
Dec. 16, 1888 


Play 

1885-1886 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Jag kanner till politiken, jag* 
En midsommarnatt 1 Dalarne 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Pa forsta Maj* 


Lustresan fran Skane (as Familjen 
Trogelin ) 
Den vildsinte Mexikanaren 


1886-1887 


Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar 
Vermlandingarne 


En natt 1 Falkenberg 


Den hvita halsdukan 

Mjuka tienare! 

De bada direktorerna 

Herr Larssons resa till landtbruks- 
motet 

De bdada direktorerna 

Herr Larssons resa till landtbruks- 
motet 


1887-1888 
Preciosa 


Det skadar inte! 
Den ondes besegrare 


Bror Jonathan, eller Oxhandlaren 
fran Smaland 

Sparlakanslexor 
Exekutionsbetjenten-poet 

Den lilla sangfageln 

Majbruden 


1888-1889 
Preciosa 
En komedi* 
Alpflickan 
Drilléns operett 
Det skadar inte! 
Vermlandingarne 
Nerkingarne 
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Company 
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Court Vega 
Pleasure 
Club, No. 
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S? DSS.40£ 
Nordstjernan 
SA DAS! 


Schoultz Co. 
for Gotha 
Lodge, K. & 
LoL ti 
Schoultz & 
Wicklund 
Sandgren Co. 


Sandgren Co. 


Sandgren Co. 


Gotha Lodge, 
K. & L. of H. 
Figaro 
Danish- 
Swedish Co. 
Figaro 


Pfeil Co. 
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Place 
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Date 
Dec. 26, 1888 


Jan. 1, 1889 


Jan. 13, 1889 
Feb. 24, 1889 


Mch. 24, 1889 
May 4, 1889 
May 25, 1889 


July 28, 1889 


Sept. 14, 1889 


Sept. 22, 1889 


Nov. 3, 1889 
Dec. 29, 1889 
Jan. 12, 1890 
Feb. 2, 1890 


Rep oe toou 
Mch. 24, 1890 
Apr. 20, 1890 
Apr. 27, 1890 
May 17, 1890 


Oct. 18, 1890 


Nov. 2, 1890 
Nov. 30, 1890 
Jan, eo 
Feb. 22, 1891 
Apr. 11, 1891 
May 10, 1891 
May 24, 1891 


July 26, 1891 


Play 


Min hustrus affarer 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lund- 
strom* 

Chicago nattetid 

“Det har jag gjort en visa om” 
Mot berakning 

Direktor Striese (as Sabinskornas 
bortrofvande ) 

Bildning och natur 


Hans tredje hustru* 


Balen pa Grona Lund (as Ulla skall 
pa bal)* 


1889-1890 
Nationaldagen, eller Den importe- 
vade alskaren 
Drilléns operett 
Direktor Striese (as Sabinskornas 
bortrofvande ) 
Regina von Emmeritz 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Regina von Emmeritz 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 


Vermlandingarne 

Nerkingarne 

Vermlandingarne 

Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Det skadar inte! 


1890-1891 
V alborgsmesso-aftonen 


Pelle Pihlqvists Amerika-resa* 
Pelle Piblqvists Amerika-resa 
Jorden rundt pa 80 dagar 

Jorden rundt pa 80 dagar 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Brollopet pa Ulfasa 

Brollopet pa Ulfasa 


Balen pa Grona Lund 


Company 


Baltic Society 
SabDac 


S. D. S. 
Sz DSS. 
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CHAPTER IV 


BUFFETS AND REWARDS 
1891-1892—1900-1901 


In each of the ten seasons of the Chicago Swedish theatre from 
1891-1892 through 1900-1901, more than one dramatic company was 
active, and there were several seasons when three of four companies were 
offering plays. A new Svenska Teatersallskap, promoted by Hilma Nelson’s 
father, was the leading company for the first two seasons. The Svenska Dra- 
matiska Sallskap, though it lost its earlier prominence, appeared intermit- 
tently, and its members sponsored individual performances and short-lived 
companies. For part of the period, Carl Pfeil, at times with the Svenska 
Dramatiska Sallskap but more often heading his own performances, re- 
turned to something of his earlier position. Albert Alberg tried and tried 
again, but the companies he headed existed for brief periods only. And 
theatrical activities were being stimulated by professional actors from 
Sweden, some of them temporary residents of Chicago who not only acted 
with other leaders but directed their own companies. 

In general, this was a time of shifting fortunes as well as of shifting 
leadership, of divided efforts and rivalries rather than constant progress. The 
first half dozen seasons brought the Swedish audiences more plays than ever 
before, with city performances no longer limited to the end of the season. 
The Auditorium, Chicago’s largest theatre, first housed a Swedish play in 
May, 1892. That season and the next, the Criterion, a conveniently located 
North Side theatre with good facilities, was being regularly used. But there 
were discouraging failures as well as successes. The energetic Mr. Nelson 
ceased his activities. Gradually the number of performances dwindled, city 
performances became infrequent, and the use of the North Side Turner 
Hall again common. Growth in Swedish settlements on the South Side was, 
however, bringing an increasing number of performances in various halls 
there, and by the mid-90’s it was becoming a usual practice to present a play 
On successive evenings or on successive Saturdays or Sundays at the North 
Side Turner Hall and the South Side Turner Hall. 

Of chief importance for the future of the Swedish theatre were the 
new talents that were being added to its forces, the new leadership that was 
rising out of the confusion and ups and downs of the 1890’s. Actors of 
ability came and went during these years, but gifted and experienced men 
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and women who were to give Chicago’s Swedish plays a new continuity 
came and stayed. And by the end of the 1900-1901 season another Svenska 
Teatersallskap, which had been organized in the fall of 1899 by Christ- 
opher Brusell and Ernst H. Behmer, was giving evidence of what these 
directors were to accomplish in the following decades. 

As the Swedish colony continued to grow—though more slowly 
than in the preceding decade—it became more highly organized, and, at 
the same time, more unified in spirit and activities. Of particular signifi- 
cance for the theatre was the organization in 1894 of the Svenska National 
Férbund (Swedish National Association), to unite the charitable efforts 
of the colony as a whole. Many clubs and lodges turned to the theatrical 
companies for entertainment or gave their own plays, but the Svenska 
National Férbund was to become the most important as a sponsor of theatri- 
cal productions. To the advantage of the theatre also was the gradual nar- 
rowing of the gap between its supporters and the Lutheran groups, a devel- 
opment which was in part the result of such organizations as the Svenska 
National Férbund. In 1893, the Englewood district was still considered a 
poor location for Swedish plays because so many churchly Swedes lived 
there;* but Hemlandet had begun to review plays occasionally in 1891, 
and by the end of the period there was clear evidence of changing attitudes 
within the church group. Not only did the city’s most prominent Lutheran 
clergyman speak at a performance of Regina von Emmeritz at the Audi- 
torium in 1898, but when an historical drama was presented there in 1900 
the editor of Hemlandet was numbered among the actors. In general, the 
element of the Swedish population that had been “repelled by the hubbub 
of the beer halls”” was giving increasing support to a theatre advancing in 
quality and reputation. 

Even the enlarged audience, however, could not—or would not— 
support adequately more than one dramatic company in a full season of 
performances. Again and again, newspapers reported half empty houses or 
attendance smaller than the play deserved, and counselled cooperation in 
one company “that would be of much service in raising the cultural level 
in the Swedish colony” and in developing its feeling of unity. Artistically 
as well, they pointed out, union was desirable. With the best actors scattered 
in a number of companies, quality suffered, and with it public interest. 
For one good company there should be the support that would put it on the 
stable basis enjoyed by the German theatre in Chicago.’ Each newly formed 
company brought renewed hope that such a situation could be achieved, but 
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the leaders had hard sledding, particularly during the depression that fol- 
lowed the 1893 fair. 


The newspapers that had traditionally supported the theatre—Svenska 
Amerikanaren and Svenska Tribunen, and, since 1888, Svenska Kuriren— 
were joined in 1898 by Svenska Nyheter. All plays were not publicized or 
reviewed by every paper, but in general reviews were longer and publicity 
was more extensive than before. The press was generous with encourage- 
ment for “what should be ranking entertainment for Swedes in Chicago,’* 
and it was generous with advice. The inconsistency of its advice as to 
repertoire must have been annoying to the actors, if taken seriously, but 
ordinarily any publicity was regarded as good publicity. Small attendance 
was often blamed on the failure to provide new plays, but when new plays 
failed to draw, the company was scolded for not offering familiar favorites. 
Unfamiliar French plays, it was said, could not be expected to appeal to a 
Swedish audience;°’ but Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém was damned 
as a mossy old play against which even the patient Swedish audience re- 
belled.® Directors who supplied the novelties of more literary quality for 
which critics clamored were told that they could not expect to get audiences 
for solemn plays and historical dramas in verse—the youthful audiences 
came to the theatre to be entertained.’ At the same time that audience was 
berated for its inability to appreciate serious drama and for its unreceptive- 
ness to the new. 


The old complaints of disorderly audiences continued, but occasionally 
there was a sympathetic picture, of the kind given by Svenska Tribunen’s 
“Pelle Person”: 

How respectable, well-dressed, and prosperous they look, and 
still all are laborers, their wives and daughters. One cannot help 
comparing their present circumstances with those from which they 
came. Now, instead of poverty and limited opportunities, they can 
enjoy life’s pleasures. Here increasing culture and taste are evident. 
It is impossible to recognize them as farm boys and girls. This is said 
in pride and satisfaction with the Swedish people, not to slander. old 
Sweden.* 


The importance of the theatre from the point of view of “culture 
and taste” was more than ever a theme of the press, but what the theatre 
meant as one of “life’s pleasures” for an immigrant audience was ordinarily 
assumed rather than discussed. But that it was recognized an article in 
Svenska Amerikanaren of April 28, 1892, also indicates. The Swedish theatre 
is, it pointed out, a means of “reconciling us to life and shortening the long 
work days that many of us, especially the brave girls in service in American 
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families, must spend in loneliness. It is, in short, the best remedy in the 
world for the ‘blues.’ ” 


Many of the men and women who had been mainstays of the Svenska 
Dramatiska Sallskap and the Pfeil companies were prominent in this period, 
in both the old and new companies—for it was the leadership rather than 
the supporting actors that distinguished one company from another. Mrs. 
Nordgren and Albin Smith died in 1892 and Ville Akerberg in 1894. Lind- 
strom and Schoultz now rarely acted, though Schoultz continued to pro- 
mote plays. In cast after cast, however, appear the names of Ovington, 
Pallin, Sahlin, Higgins, Littche, Hedman, Schycker, Anna Almgren, Mrs. 
Hvitfeldt, and Mrs. Feltskogh. Mrs. Hedman and Mrs. Schycker were new 
additions to the group. Upon his return to Chicago in 1892, Brusell re- 
sumed his earlier importance in the theatre; and in 1896 Wicklund was 
in Chicago again, acting only occasionally but making a valuable contti- 
bution to the repertoire in plays and songs. 


The young favorite of the Svenska Dramatiska Sdllskap of 1890-1891, 
Hilma Nelson, was the most publicized of the actors until she went on to a 
career on the American stage in 1892. It was, in fact, largely to further the 
career of his nineteen year old daughter that her father, L. P. Nelson, 
founded the Svenska Teatersdllskap in the fall of 1891. He presented her 
in English as well as in Swedish productions, and she also made some ap- 
pearances with Danish groups. Hilma Nelson was attractive and gifted, 
and she won the interest of America’s most famous director, Augustin Daly. 
In the summer of 1892, he gave her a three year contract, and she remained — 
in his company until his death in 1899, touring the West, appearing for 
two seasons in London, and then in New York. Occasionally she returned 
to Chicago and acted in Swedish plays before audiences that were naturally 
proud of her success. She did not have major roles with the Daly Company, 
but took a number of dramatic parts, and appeared as a singer and dancer.° 


In 1899 the American born actress reversed the usual order, and 
went to Scandinavia. She made a success in Stockholm appearances, acting 
once, at least, opposite Birger Schycker, the brother of Ernst Schycker. Fur- 
ther successes in Denmark were followed by marriage in Copenhagen. 
There her father joined her in 1910, and continued his remarkable career 
until he died in 1927, at the age of eighty-three. In Chicago, Lars Peter 
Nelson was known as Greenbacks-Nisse, because the socialist newspaper, 
Svenska Arbetaren (The Swedish Laborer), that he published in 1887 sup- 
ported the Greenbacks Party. He was a self-educated man, known for his 
insatiable thirst for knowledge and culture and his interest in Utopian 
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schemes. He wrote extensively for newspapers in Sweden and in the United 
States, and in 1918 published a book, En upptacktsresa genom Sverige 
(A journey of discovery through Sweden), descriptive of Sweden as he © 
found it on his return. His brochure discussing the Ford Peace Ship venture, 
in which he participated, was widely distributed, both in the original Swedish 
and in English translation." L. P. Nelson’s daughter Anna attracted less 
attention than her father and sister, but Chicago knew her as a singer, and 
from time to time, in the 1890’s and later, she appeared in Swedish plays. 


Immigration brought to Chicago in the 1890's a considerable number 
of men and women who were quickly recognized as valuable acquisitions 
for the theatre. Several of these newcomers, a number with professional ex- 
perience in Sweden, were to become the “old guard” of the following de- 
cades, when only Brusell, Schycker, and Mrs. Feltskogh represented the 
acting group of the 1880's. To the majority of the “Bohemians” of the 
1880's, the years brought stability and a measure of success, and the new 
arrivals were, with a few exceptions, responsible, able, and hard-working. 
There were professional musicians among them, and there were men from 
the Swedish newspapers, but most of the men made their living in the 
business world. In every field, the situation of the Swedes in Chicago was 
more favorable to success than before, and these new actors made good 
use of their opportunities. They did not make fortunes, but they established 
themselves and, on the whole, prospered. Their love of the theatre, of music 
and literature and the arts, was as real and persistent as that of the actors 
whose ranks they joined. Possibility of financial loss did not deter the 
theatrical leaders, and the actors, old and new, were not attracted primarily 
by the promised pay—which they knew would not always be forthcoming. 


Of the new actors, Ernst Hugo Behmer, Brusell’s colleague and com- 
petitor, made the greatest contribution to the Swedish stage in Chicago. 
Almost unrivalled in his ardor, he was to outlive other leaders, and to 
occupy at last a unique position as the “dean” of the Chicago Swedish 
theatre. Behmer came to Chicago in 1891, at the age of nineteen, and began 
his association with the Swedish plays as Trackling in Andersson, Petters- 
son och Lundstrom in October 1893—a minor role, as was fitting and 
proper, he noted in looking back over his first twenty-five years of acting." 
He was born in Grédinga Socken, Sddermanland, but grew up in 
Stockholm, receiving his education at the Norra Latinlaroverket. In Chi- 
cago, he held positions with a number of business firms, among them the 
American Radiator Company. Mr. Behmer left Chicago for the West in 
1944, to make his home with his daughter Lisa, and he now lives in Den- 
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ver, Colorado. His activities in the Chicago Swedish theatre did not end. 
however, with his move from the city; the 1946 performance of Verm- 
landingarne under his direction, in which he acted as well, was a fitting 
climax to his career. His cultural interests extend beyond the theatre, and 
in the 1930’s and 1940’s, when the older Swedish theatre was becoming 
largely a memory, he assumed a prominent role in the Western Division of 
Chicago’s Svenska Kultur Forbund (Swedish Cultural Association). Prob- 
ably more than any of the other directors, he thought of his theatrical 
activities in terms of their artistic and cultural values, and he worked un- 
tiringly for professional standards.** 


The year 1893 marked the beginning not only of Behmer’s career, 
but of valuable services to the Chicago Swedish theatre by two women— 
Augusta Nystrém and Ida Anderson-Werner (Mrs. Werner Anderson). 
It was as Augusta Milton that Miss Nystrém became well known, how- 
ever, for in 1894 she married Carl Milton. He, too, had a long acting 
career, though his wife appeared more consistently, and generally in more 
prominent roles. The Miltons and Ida Anderson-Werner came to Chicago 
from Norrképing, and had acted there with the Norrkoping Arbetarfér- 
ening (Labor society) company. Mrs. Anderson began a promising career 
at the age of fourteen, and acted for eight years, but was not permitted 
by her father (a machinist at Stora Teatern) to take engagements offered 
her by travelling companies. She married in 1884, and she and her family 
came to Chicago in 1892. She was then thirty, some ten years older than 
the Miltons and most of the newcomers to the stage during this period. 
Mrs. Anderson adopted her stage name, Ida Anderson-Werner, at the sug- 
gestion of Albert Alberg, and made it one of the best loved names in the 
Chicago Swedish theatre. She alone among Chicago’s Swedish actors 
escaped adverse criticism, and in 1926 her long series of successes was 
crowned with a celebration of her fifty years on the stage. Both Mrs. An- 
derson and Mr. Milton died in 1945, and Mrs. Milton in 1948."° 


Few other women were forming associations with the Chicago Swedish 
stage that were to continue for any length of time. Madame Hanna von 
Toyra, who had appeared with Swedish groups in the East, was in Chicago 
for a five year period, and, besides acting, occasionally initiated performances. 
Mrs. Anna Francke was enjoyed in singing roles, having, according to Mr. 
Behmer, “a beautiful well-trained singing voice.” She was, however, criti- 
cized for inadequate Swedish."* Ellen Graf and Sara Nordstrom had longer 
careers. Mrs. Graf’s specialty was dancing; as an actress, she was on the 
whole more decorative than talented, if one of the many reminiscences of 
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her fellow actors provides a fair judgment. She protested to Albert Alberg, 
it seems, against being so frequently assigned to servant roles. And Alberg 
answered her question, “Do J look like a servant?” with “No, you look like 
a princess, but you cannot act like one.” Sara Nordstrom was the daughter 
of a Chicago music teacher, Mrs. Sara Nordstrom, who also appeared in 
a number of plays. Miss Nordstrom, often spoken of as “Sweet Sara,” and 
praised for her blond Nordic prettiness, studied voice and dancing in Chi- 
cago and New York preparatory to engagements with the Hammerstein 
Opera Company and dancing troupes. In New York she occasionally acted 
with Swedish companies, and on visits to Chicago returned to its Swedish 
plays.”° 

Of the talented men who joined the Swedish colony in Chicago in 
these years, the most experienced actor was John Lindhagen. He had left a 
career at Stockholm’s Nya Teater to come to Chicago in 1894. Like other 
gifted immigrants of excellent background, John Lindhagen was hampered 
by habits of dissipation, which he did not succeed in conquering in the new 
environment; and in 1909, at the age of fifty-one, he ended his life. He had 
played many major roles with great success, and his weaknesses were viewed 
sympathetically by the directors—even when, as the story goes, he had to 
be locked up to assure his appearance. He was the son of a noted Swedish 
jurist and liberal legislator, Claes A. Lindhagen, and his brother, Carl Lind- 
hagen, was a famous mayor of Stockholm, who instituted liberal reforms. 
and was widely known for his participation in world peace movements.’° 

A new arrival in Chicago toward the end of this period was a young 
man who was to be one of the most successful and popular of the Swedish 
actors—Carl Liljegren. He was said to have acted professionally in Sweden, 
and he provided at least one play for the repertoire, which, it is told, 
he wrote from memory. Versatile, but with a particular aptitude for 
comedy, he acted regularly until he moved to Seattle some dozen years 
before his death in 1928. He had made his living in Chicago as a painter. 
Liljegren’s was not, like Lindhagen’s, a tragic life, but he gave the directors 
some of the same problems for the same reasons. Typical of the stories 
told of him is the “locals” item about his being mistakenly arrested but 
easily proving his identity by taking the policemen to the nearest saloon.” 


There were other picturesque figures among the new actors also, 
but more characteristic of the Swedish theatre as it was to develop was 
such a man as Fred Bolling, for many years a reliable performer in comedy 
and character roles. Recently retired from his position as business manager 
of Svenska Amerikanaren Tribunen, Mr. Bolling has long been a leader 
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in the Swedish American world of Chicago, and is a recipient of the Swedish 
Order of Vasa. His work in business offices of Swedish newspapers began 
soon after he came to Chicago in 1891, and in 1908 he became the busi- 
ness manager of Svenska Amerikanaren. Activity in musical and folk 
dance groups went hand in hand with his services in the theatre. From 1924 
through 1933, he was president of the American Union of Swedish singers, 
and headed its chorus on their 1930 tour to Sweden."* 


Leopold Chellman (also spelled Kjellman) and Ernst Ekberg, whose 
theatrical activities continued after most of their contemporaries had given 
up, were also engaged in business. Both of them were good comedians, 
both did some writing for the stage, and both presented plays and varied 
entertainments. Mr. Chellman had been.a member of semi-professional 
companies in Sweden, and was more consistently associated with the main 
Chicago companies than was Mr. Ekberg. He died in 1940. Mr. Ekberg 
celebrated his 75th birthday in 1946, having in the preceding years dis- 
played the versatility so often found in the men of the Swedish theatre. 
After an automobile accident had made regular positions impossible for 
him, he turned artist, painting with considerable success." 


The customary cooperation between Swedish musical organizations 
and the Swedish theatre continued in this period. Choruses not only gave 
their own plays on occasion, but appeared in other plays and between acts. 
And leading singers were pressed into service as actors. Two professional 
singers and teachers, however, formed more than such casual connections 
with the acting groups. They were Ernest Lindblom (not to be confused 
with the journalist of similar name) and John Ortengren. Lindblom was 
born in Stockholm in 1869, the son of a Baptist minister, and received a 
musical education there. Not many years after he emigrated in 1891, he 
was appearing in Chicago in English opera as well as in numerous con- 
certs. He became a well known music teacher, and served as director of 
various musical organizations, among them the American Union of Swedish 
Singers. For more than two decades he was a regular member of theatrical 
companies, and was accounted a delightful comedian and an excellent actor. 
Mr. Lindblom died in 1924.°° 


John Ortengren was in Chicago from 1889 to 1910, and for most of 
that period was the undisputed leader of Chicago’s Swedish musical circles. 
He was the director of the American Union of Swedish Singers from its 
foundation in 1892 until 1910. That year, after the singers made a second 
successful tour of Sweden, Ortengren remained in Stockholm, to continue, 
as business manager of the Royal Opera, a long and fruitful career. He 
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was born in 1862, into a distinguished family of military background, and 
lived until 1940. Before coming to America, he had studied music in 
Sweden and in Paris and had been a pupil in the acting school of the 
Royal Opera; he had sung with the Royal Opera; and he had acted with 
the Royal Theatre Dramatic Company, of which his brother, Albion Orten- 
gren, was long to be a member. In Chicago, John Ortengren was a member 
of the Chicago Musical College faculty, and as one of his activities di- 
rected the Swedish Glee Club. He had a splendid baritone voice, and ap- 
peared frequently in concerts. In the plays, he appeared most often in 
musical roles, and with his aristocratic appearance and impressive per- 
sonality, he was welcomed, though his acting inclined to the stiff operatic 
style. As musical director, he contributed perhaps even more to the Swedish 
theatre.”* 


For a short period the Swedish plays also benefited by the assistance 
of another man from the Royal Opera—John Ringenson, ballet master 
and dancing teacher. From 1892 to 1897, folk dances under his direction 
were an important feature of a series of Chicago productions.” 


It was experience on the American stage as well as his natural talents 
as a singer and actor that made Knut Schréder an asset to the Swedish plays 
in which he appeared intermittently for some fifteen years. Ushering at 
the Auditorium had supplemented young Schréder’s income in his first 
Chicago years, and had helped to keep alive the interest in the theatre 
he had felt since childhood. By 1893, he was singing in choruses for the 
Abbey-Grau Company, and in 1900 he left a position in the Svenska 
Kuriren office to act with the Dearborn Company, in Chicago and on 
tour, until 1904. He first appeared with a Swedish group in 1897. After 
his marriage in 1911, the prosperous massage business which he and his 
wife established occupied him increasingly, and prevented active partici- 
pation in the plays, though not the continuation of the interest in the theatre, 
music, and other arts which they shared with many of their associates in the 
Swedish theatre.** 


Two other actors more briefly associated with the plays in this 
period carried on the traditional relation of the Swedish theatre and the 
newspapers. One was Ludwig Lundgren, popularly called Sigyn. He was 
a representative of the earlier type of newsman, with the versatility of a 
Pallin and the joie de vivre of an Ernst Lindblom ... and he was in the 
middle of the newspaper wars that were still flourishing.”* Lundgren came 
to Chicago from Goteborg in 1892, at the age of twenty, and soon became 
editor of a labor newspaper, Figaro. But he also found it necessary to carry 
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on his earlier trade as a baker, and was instrumental in organizing a bakers’ 
union. In 1910, he wrote of those days: 

I worked three nights a week at a bakery; Saturday and Sunday 
nights I acted, and at times drove a bakery wagon. Many people will 
remember how, after they had laughed at me on the stage, they found 
me selling my baskets of bakery goods outside, and how, out of sheer 
pity, and also as a joke, they bought, laughed, and ate. But in this 
country, anything is possible for a newspaper: man.”° 
He might have added that his play, Anna Carlson, Stina Johnson och 

Lova Petterqvist, was acted in Chicago in 1894. Another and probably more 
serious play, Strejkbrytaren (The strike breaker), may belong to his Penn- 
sylvania period. In 1895, after travelling briefly for Svenska Tribunen, he 
moved to McKeesport, Pennsylvania, and edited Pennsylvania Posten until 
1898. His later activities included work for the Good Templars (he 
told an amusing tale of Higgins and the Good Templars) ,*° inventions, and 
business projects. When he died in 1931, he was the president of the Air 
Transport Exchange Company of Youngstown, Ohio.” 

The changing situation of the Swedish immigrant is strikingly illustra- 
ted by the career of Edwin Bjorkman, for, unlike the earlier Swedish 
journalists, he was able to make English his medium, and not only succeeded 
in the American press but eventually made significant contributions to 
literature in English. In 1891, shortly after he arrived in this country, with 
eleven dollars and little English, he was in Chicago writing for Svenska 
Amerikanaren. He appeared in only a few plays, but won unusual acclaim. 
Then, in 1892, he moved to St. Paul, Minnesota, to take a position on 
Minnesota Posten. After some years, he shifted to the American press in 
Minneapolis, where he again acted with a Swedish group. In 1897 he moved 
to New York. Positions with the Journal and the Sun were followed by a 
variety of journalistic work, including the directorship of the League of 
Nations News Bureau. At the same time, he was producing a long and 
varied series of literary works: poems, novels, plays (at least one of which 
was acted by the Provincetown players); literary criticism, including a 
book dealing mainly with Scandinavian writers, Voices of tomorrow; and 
numerous translations, largely from the Scandinavian. His translations of 
twenty-four Strindberg plays are probably his major achievement.”® 

Of particular interest in connection with the Swedish and Swedish 
American theatres is the second of Bjorkman’s autobiographical novels, 
Gates of life. It tells of his two years (1888-1890) on tour with August 
Lindberg, the famous Swedish actor later seen in Chicago, and describes 
vividly the difficulties of the company and the personality of Sparrgren, or 
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Lindberg. A year at the Royal Theatre followed, but a discouraged Bjérk- 
man, who had earlier found business positions uncongenial, now tried 
journalism, as a reporter on the Stockholm Afton-Bladet. Then, only twenty- 
five, he set out for America. 

One of the members of the Lindberg company described by Bjérkman 
had found some success on the American stage and wanted to return to 
America—to act, but also to establish an elegant saloon and make his 
fortune. Fictional or not, this character provides an interesting commentary 
on the situation of the Swedish immigrants with theatrical aspirations. 


Bob made no bones about his career out there. It had not been 
a waltz on roses. He had starved at times. He had tried many trades. 
Most of the time he had worked as night clerk in a hotel . . . But he 
possessed a neat little voice and liked to use it. And he was crazy 
about the stage ever since his cousin scored her first sensational suc- 
cess. His theatrical career began with amateur performances among 
his Swedish-American countrymen. Gradually these grew in pre- 
tentiousness. Encouraged by these successes, Bob tried for the pro- 
fessional stage and landed ... in the gay chorus of “The Four 
Thieves,” where he was discovered by the erratically famous Corinne 
Gary. When he had reached this far, his great cousin thought it was 
time for him to return to his native country. 

“But I think I’ll go back to America,” Bob said. “Of course, I 
think I can make good on the Swedish stage beyond all I can hope 
for out there. But there are other things to be considered . . .””° 

And the thoughts of the young man leaving for America, with which 
the book closes, must surely express what many of the men and women 
of the Swedish theatre felt and hoped. 


He didn’t know a thing about what his going would bring him 
out there. But... it meant the opening of another gate .. . the 
passing of another hampering wall . . . forever. 

It meant a new start... new horizons... and new restrictions, 
new obstacles, he supposed . . . but of these he had seen nothing as 
yet. He was merely on the way . . . to the land of work, of youth, of 
the future ... and it might bring him also a little real love. 

Suddenly he rose . . . another of those quick decisions had taken 
shape in his mind. He was going to America to stay there .. . to 
become a part of it .. . to take root there. 

; If that country was good enough to go to, as he was going, then 
it must also be good enough to stay in... until the future of which 
he had dreamt so long in vain was won.°° 


In 1891 John Liander, another young man who had been disappointed 
in his theatrical ambitions, came to Chicago to seek his fortune. He, how- 
ever, returned to the Stockholm stage for a long and successful career. He 
was included in the 1902 volume, Skdadespelarne har ordet (The actors have 
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the floor), made up of articles by many of Sweden’s prominent actors. 
Liander’s contribution is an amusing account of his adventures during his 
five years in America. 


It was disappointment because his efforts as first lover (directors, 
he says, think that as soon as a novice begins to look somewhat human on 
the stage he is ready to play first lover) did not impress a visiting director 
at Stockholm’s Folk Teatern that caused him to leave an ungrateful Sweden. 
He arrived in Chicago with twenty-six dollars and could not find a job. 
For a few days he attempted to adjust himself to work on a farm some 
ninety miles away, where conditions were completely primitive. He then 
spent some time in Minneapolis, and welcomed an opportunity to act in 
Swedish plays “under very favorable circumstances.” In 1892 he was again 
in Chicago, and now he was able to get a kind of work he had done in 
Sweden, painting scenery. But “one who has given himself to Thalia finds 
it hard to break away,” and Liander accordingly hunted up the impressario 
of a Swedish company [L. P. Nelson} and was easily persuaded to join its 
forces. Success led to work as a director, and for a time, with the backing 
of Schoultz, his own company. Ernst Lindblom recalled that Liander was 
more successful as scene painter and director than as actor,** but he usually 
won praise in all capacities. 


Liander presents sympathetically the problems and achievements of 
the Swedish theatre in America. As its handicaps he cites infrequency of per- 
formance, the difficulty of obtaining good theatres, and the competition of 
the American stage. Nevertheless, with able and experienced amateurs and 
half a dozen genuine talents, this was a brilliant period for the Swedish 
plays in Chicago. In general, Liander concludes, though his stay in America 
did not bring him much money, he would never regret it; such an experience 
in the realities of life might benefit many a young actor.*? 


According to all reports, Olaf Colldén also had been an actor in Sweden, 
but the publicity that introduced him to Chicago Swedish audiences in the 
fall of 1891 included no facts; nor is it known whether or not he con- 
tinued on the stage after he returned to Sweden in 1893. In Chicago he was 
admired both as actor and director, and for most of two seasons was one 
of the moving spirits in the Swedish theatre. During the 1892-1893 season, 
however, he dropped out of the picture, and when a benefit concert was 
announced in connection with his departure in October 1893, he was said 
to have “suffered more than most in America.” Ludwig Lundgren, accurately 
of not, remembered him as a broken-down actor who was Pfeil’s errand 
boy at the Humoristen office.** 
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The half dozen genuine talents referred to by Liander must surely 
have included Arthur Donaldson, with whom he acted in 1893 and 1894, 
in Donaldson’s first appearances in Chicago Swedish plays. Already Do- 
naldson had begun the career on the American stage that was to lead to 
long years of stardom in light opera and musical comedy, and ultimately 
to successful pioneering in both silent and talking pictures. His actress 
mother had carried him on the stage for his first appearance at the age of 
thirteen months; before he was seven, his talents having come to the at- 
tention of director Abjérnson of Stora Teatern in Norrképing, Arthur 
Donaldson had made his debut at that theatre. Some years of study under 
Abjornson and at the Royal Theatre school followed. In 1882, the thir- 
teen year old boy came to New York with his mother and a brother; there 
he worked as a typographer and watchmaker, and acted in Swedish plays 
while learning English, to prepare himself for the American stage. His 
first engagement, with the Duff Opera Company, and a concert tour with 
Emma Thursby preceded his Chicago debut. Then, after a short period 
as head of a Swedish company in New York, he devoted himself to the 
American theatre. 

In 1899 and 1900 Donaldson played the name roles in the Swedish 
dialect comedies, Ole Olson and Yon Yonson, but he appeared mainly in 
musical productions. His greatest public success was as the hero of Henry 
Savage’s 1903 operetta, The Prince of Pilsen, in which he achieved a record 
of 1,345 performances. Other musicals in which he had roles included 
The runaway girl, Sweet Anne Page, and The blue moon. He sang in 
grand opera and in Gilbert and Sullivan, and was a member of the Bos- 
tonians company; he acted under William Brady and David Belasco and 
for the Shuberts. From 1910 to 1912, he was in Sweden, appearing in 
Stockholm theatres and making some pictures. Among his American film 
roles was that of George Washington in David Wark Griffith’s America, 
and in 1926 he made Dr. Lee De Forest’s first talking picture. In all, 
Donaldson’s record includes more than 350 roles, on stage and screen, in 
addition to the direction of some one hundred productions and the author- 
ship of two plays, Alpine glow and The goddess. 

A true matinée idol—tall and handsome, with an excellent baritone 
voice and an engaging personality—Arthur Donaldson was proudly claimed 
by the Chicago Swedes, and welcomed whenever he acted with them, both 
before and after he became well known. And they recalled those earlier 
days with interest when his 80th birthday was celebrated in New York 
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in April, 1949, and the actor, still youthful in spirit and interests, was 
presented King Gustaf’s Pioneer Centennial Medal.** 


The career of Wilma Sundborg (from 1904, Wilma Sundborg-Stern ), 
another occasional visitor and star in Chicago’s Swedish plays in this and 
later periods, in several respects paralleled that of Donaldson, though far 
less successful. She was a native of the Varmland province, and had studied 
at Ludvig Josephson’s dramatic school in Stockholm, and acted at the 
Djurgarden Theatre there, with the Froberg Company. In the fall of 1888, 
she came to the United States as a member of a Swedish Ladies Octette. 
She, too, had acted with Swedish groups in the East before appearing in 
Chicago in 1898. Later she secured engagements on the American stage, 
first with the Ole Olson company, but later with Otis Skinner, and in more 
congenial roles in New York. She was an able actress, much interested in 
the theatre “as a cultural force,” according to an interview she gave in 1938. 
She was then living in Seattle, teaching acting, doing radio work, and trying 
to interest Swedish audiences in Strindberg’s plays.*° Her brother, Oscar 
Sundborg, and his wife, Therese, shared her interest in the theatre, and in 
1900 began an intermittent activity in the Chicago Swedish plays. 


Actors famous in Sweden lent luster to the Chicago performances of 
this period—Madame Lotten Dorsch and Emil von der Osten. A third 
visitor, Ernst Svedelius of the Stockholm Royal Opera, appeared chiefly 
in concerts, but was also several times seen as an actor. Madame Dorsch 
was one of Sweden’s most eminent actresses, and the most highly regarded 
of those who acted in Chicago. She had begun her career in 1867, at the 
age of eighteen, after studying at the Royal Theatre school of Stockholm. 
Some years with travelling companies and at Finland’s Helsingfors theatre 
followed. In 1875, she returned to Stockholm, and until a year before her 
death in 1908 she was a leading actress in the chief theatres of the capital 
—from 1898 on at the Dramatiska Teater. From 1874 to 1889 she was the 
wife of a well known director, Axel Bosin, who was one of Albert Al- 
berg’s associates at the Djwrgarden Teater. Determined and self assured 
characters and tragic roles were her particular forte, and she won much 
recognition in Ibsen plays and as Lady Macbeth and Portia. “Untoward 
circumstances” made her months in Chicago an unhappy experience, but 
her one appearance in the fall of 1893 was a high point in its Swedish 
theatrical history.*° Oscar Ekelund, a young colleague who accompanied her 
to Chicago, acted on several occasions, and with popular success. Emil von 
der Osten was a German actor much seen in Sweden in the 1880’s and 
1890's. Stockholm’s critics thought him too noisy and exaggerated, and 
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would not grant him first rank, but he was a public favorite and had been 
honored with a decoration of the Vasa Order. He was especially successful 
in Othello, Uriel Acosto, and in Edmond Kean, which was the play in 
which Schoultz presented him to the Chicago Swedish public.*” 


In Chicago, Madame Dorsch did not act Shakespeare or Ibsen, but 
Topelius—the old, familiar Regina von Emmeritz. The majority of the 
plays that the Swedish actors presented in these years were still from the 
early decades of Sweden’s drama: at lodges and club entertainments, old 
farces and one-act comedies; at the full length performances by the dra- 
matic companies, folk plays, historical dramas, and characteristically 
Swedish comedies. Vermlandingarne was acted at least eighteen times in 
these ten seasons,** and Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém, its only 
close rival, fourteen times. But if the plays ordinarily given were old, many 
of them were new to Chicago. In all, eighty-one plays were presented, at 
160 performances; and fifty of the plays were new, and were seen in seven- 
ty-odd of the performances.*” Clearly the directors were making an effort 
to provide variety. It was economy and accessibility as much as the well 
known fondness of the audiences for the old-fashioned comedy and folk 
play that sent the actors to Blanche and Topelius and Dahlgren and to the 
popular playwrights of the 1860’s and 1870's. 


Blanche was the dramatist represented by the greatest number of 
plays. Eleven of his plays were acted, three of them being new to the Chi- 
cago repertoire: Déden fadder (Death the godfather); Poszttvhataren (The 
hand organ hater); and Magister Blackstadius. Five Hedberg plays were 
performed, of which three were new: his “originals,” Car] XII and Hin och 
Smalandingen (The devil and the man from Smaland), and an adaptation 
from the French, En odaga (A good for nothing). There were no new 
plays by the third of the popular trio, Hodell, but with Andersson, Petters- 
son och Lundstrém one of his three plays that were used, he was hardly 
neglected. Historical dramas included Borjesson’s Erik den fjortonde, earlier 
seen only in part in 1869, and an old Gustaf Vasa, in its only performance. 
Not many of these plays were repeated after this period, and none with any 
frequency. A few of the slight comedies that were introduced continued to 
hold the stage, but mainly in minor performances—Sparlakanslexor (Cur- 
tain lectures), En domares vedermodor (A judge’s tribulations), Hon 
bade sparkas och bits (She both kicks and bites)—and Uller’s three-act 
comedy, Karlek och upptag (Love and pranks). On the other hand, most of 
the twenty-nine plays carried over from earlier seasons were played, if 
not extensively, in the 20th century. Then, as in the 1890's, they were. 
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supplemented by plays of the same types but not before acted in Chicago 
as well as by modern plays which, as the theatre became more firmly estab- 
lished, made up a larger proportion of the performances. 


The 1890’s brought Chicago only five Swedish plays from that and 
the preceding decade, but three of these are of considerable interest: the 
first Strindberg play and two comedies by Gustaf af Geijerstam, who had 
won a literary reputation as one of the realistic novelists of the “8Oist” 
movement. Strindberg’s Lycko-Pers resa (Lucky-Per’s journey) of 1882 was 
produced by Albert Alberg, and Nelson’s company was responsible for the 
premiére of Geijerstam’s light comedy of 1888, Svarfar (Father-in-law). 
Geijerstam’s country life comedy of 1894, Per Olsson och hans karing (Per 
Olsson and his woman) was introduced by Brusell and Behmer's Svenska 
Teatersallskap. Hedberg’s Hin och Smdalandingen was also a recent play, 
and Henrik Molander’s Kapten Crona, acted in 1897, dated from 1893. 
Only Per Olsson och hans kadring had a long history in Chicago, becoming 
a popular repertoire piece in the later days when rural farce was the fashion. 


Not all of the new plays were characteristically Swedish. Chicago as 
well as Stockholm saw French romantic drama and operettas—The Count 
of Monte Christo, Edmond Kean, a version of Don César de Bazan, and 
Prins Pippi och Fréken Fiffi, one of the Pfeils’ favorite operettas. 
Local authors contributed adaptations in addition to a goodly quota of 
original works. Of two versions of Mam/’zelle Nitouche entitled Lilla Hel- 
gonet (The little saint), the second was by Gustaf Wicklund. Far more suc- 
cessful, however, was his translation of Pinafore, one of the few works from 
the English acted by Chicago Swedish companies. The other translation from 
the English now presented, Sallskapsglaset, from The social glass, by T. 
Trask Woodward, marked the entrance of the Good Templars and the tem- 
perance theme into the Swedish theatre picture. There was a local temper- 
ance play also, Gastgifvarmor (Innkeeper mother), by Bruno E. Hockertt, a 
successful pharmacist and journalist who was active in Good Templar work.*° 
Jeppe pa bjerget (Jeppe of the mountain), one of the notable satirical 
comedies of the Norwegian-Danish classical dramatist, Ludwig Holberg, 
was several times acted in Alberg’s translation. Chicago newspaper man 
Theodore Sjéquist was credited with adapting an operetta, Doktor Dulca- 
mara, from the German. And a much publicized feature of the 1899-1900 
season was the opera, Frithiof och Ingeborg, by composer Carl F, Hanson 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, performed by a visiting company. 

En afton pa “Tre Byttor” (An evening at “Three Buckets”) by Gustaf 
Wicklund dates from this period, though it was written before his return to 
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Chicago. This Bellman piece stands alone among the dramatic works writ- 
ten by men associated with the Chicago Swedish theatre, both in Chicago 
revivals and in the recognition it received in Sweden. It was published in 
Sweden in 1893, and on the centennial anniversary of Bellman’s death, 
February 11, 1895, had its Stockholm premiére, followed by month of suc- 
cessful performances.** The majority of the locally written plays were varia- 
tions on the old theme—the adventures of the immigrant in a Chicago set- 
ting—though Alberg took his immigrants farther afield in the Spanish- 
American War piece, Svenskarne pa Cuba (The Swedes in Cuba). The most 
ambitious efforts were Ludwig Lundgren’s Anna Carlsson, Stina Johnson 
och Lova Petterqvist, Ernst Lindblom’s second play, Alderman Swanson, and 
Anna Stina t Chicago, by Ernst Behmer, with which he and Brusell ushered 
in the first season of their Svenska Teatersdllskap in 1899. Pfeil’s old Chi- 
cago nattetid was revamped, also, for performance as Nattetid in 1895.*° 


1891-1892 


There was real rivalry, not merely expansion of theatrical activity, 
in the fall of 1891. The Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap and Nelson’s new 
Svenska Teatersdllskap opened their seasons the same evening, and the 
next week again gave competing performances. Nelson could boast the 
prestige of McVicker’s—and the comfort of its seats. The Svenska Dra- 
matiska Sallskap was at the North Side Turner Hall. An added attraction 
at the first McVicker’s production was the Swedish Glee Club under the 
direction of John Ortengren; but the next week the Svenska Dramatiska Sall- 
skap countered with the Svithiod Singing Club. The veteran company could 
advertise favorite actors: its leaders—Schoultz, Ovington, and Smith—and 
Sahlin, Mrs. Nordgren, and Anna Almgren. But Mr. Nelson, to balance 
such unknowns as Mr. Thimgren, Mr. Walter, and Miss Stackig, had not 
only his beautiful young daughter, Hilma, the famous Albert Alberg, and 
Mrs. Hvitfeldt, but a director from the Swedish stage, Olaf Colldén. As 
to the plays acted early in the season, there was not much to choose between 
them. Neither company offered anything substantial, but there were new 
comedies as well as old, some of them destined for popularity. 

In spite of a flood of publicity for the Svenska Teatersdllskap, neither 
company attracted good houses. The newspapers (except for Kwriren, which 
chose to ignore the new company) were stern in their admonitions. Chicago 
Swedes could not support two companies. If quarrels accounted for the di- 
vision of forces, both sides were at fault, and to persist in rivalry would 
simply defeat the cause of the Swedish theatre in Chicago. There was a show 
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of neutrality: the prospect was that first one company and then the other 
would be more successful, for artistically they were on about the same level. 
But on the whole the newspapers beat the drums for Mr. Nelson. His were 
not, they reiterated, free shows, but carefully rehearsed performances, 
serious efforts to give the public something worthwhile and full value for 
its money.*° 


After its second appearance the Svenska Teatersallskap temporarily 
ended the rivalry by going on a tour in ILlinois and Wisconsin, but the 
Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap did not persist. Except for an October comedy, 
it acted only once before the summer premiére of Wicklund’s Bellman piece. 
The Nelson company did not resume regular activities until spring, but 
seems to have been distinguished only in name from the Svenska Skade- 
spelare Sallskap (Swedish Actors Company) that gave a series of plays 
in South Side halls during the fall and winter. With Colldén as director 
and Hilma Nelson as star, the company was generally successful. Colldén 
was approved as the bachelor Konjander in Hzttebarnet, and in Brusell's 
former role in Jernbdraren, ironbearer Axelson. Andersson, Pettersson och 
Lundstrém t Chicago, the seventh act added by Ernst Lindblom to their 
Christmas Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom, was also joyfully 
received.“* On New Yeat’s Day the North Side Swedes were 
offered the same play in its usual form by the “old, well known 
Svenska Dramatiska Siallskap.” An excellent performance drew a 
house of 800, Svenska Kuriren reported, the largest at the North Side 
Turner Hall for a long time; but so small a crowd for this play was lament- 
able evidence that the public had lost its taste for the Swedish theatre.** 


Competition in the form of performances in English was coming from 
the leaders of the Swedish theatre themselves. In January Mr. Nelson pre- 
sented his daughter in a program of translated Swedish and Danish plays 
at McVicker’s, and in February in an English version of a Danish play at the 
Chicago Opera House.*® February brought also a similar venture by Albert 
Alberg, a performance at the South Side Auditorium of his translation 
from the Norwegian, A business man, by Bjornstjerne Bjérnson; but his 
projected English version of a Topelius play, Fifty years after, was not 
acted, probably because of poor attendance (laid to limited publicity) at 
the Bjérnson play.*’ These efforts were in general encouraged by the Swedish 
papers, but Hilma Nelson was not greeted with the usual enthusiasm. She 
did not act badly, and of course she looked sweet, danced gracefully, and 
spoke English well, said Svenska Amerikanaren, but it voiced agreement 
with T'ribunen, that to make her a star prematurely merely hindered her true 
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progress. “Dear Mr. Nelson, take things easy, and do not rush matters so 
frantically.”** 

_ There was no such faint praise for the Svenska Teatersallskap’s series 
of spring plays at Hooley’s and the Criterion, and at the Auditorium, a 
“first” for the Swedish plays. Crowds turned out to see the old plays— 
Vermlandingarne, Nerkingarne, Jernbararen, and Bréllopet pa Ulfasa— 
and the new Geijerstam comedy that concluded the season. There was, to 
a degree, a union of the divided forces. Ovington played his popular role, 
the three-yard long Mamselle Bom, in Nerkingarne, and Anna Almgren, 
Sahlin, Schycker, Higgins, and Hedman of the Svenska Dramatiska Sall- 
skap now acted with Nelson’s company. By April, when Mr. Nelson was 
celebrating his fourth successful performance of Vermlandingarne with 
souvenir programs, the critics were expressing pleasure and amazement at 
what he and Mr. Colldén had achieved. If such success had been prophesied 
three months before, the prophet would have been called crazy, but now it 
had been proved that the Swedish public would patronize Swedish drama 
given in respectable theatres by a company that made an effort to give 
the public its money’s worth.*® . 


A performance of Vermlandingarne in Pullman was the occasion of 
an ecstatic account of the company by Svenska Tribunen’s “Pelle Person.” 
What a happy family they were, as they enjoyed the journey together: 
Anna—the beautiful and intelligent Hilma Nelson; Per—Higgins with 
his artist’s shock of black hair; Anders and Lopare-Nisse—Colldén, serene 
and strong-featured, doing one’s heart good with his ringing laughter; 
Sven—the lively young newspaperman, Bjorkman; Mor Lisa—the able 
Mrs. Hvitfeldt; and, of course, Father Nelson himself. Like the season’s 
other performances of Vermlandingarne, this one was highly praised, though 
there was some objection to Thimgren, as Anna’s father, for spoiling her 
mad scene with comedy.” 


For his Auditorium venture, Nelson chose Bréllopet pa Ulfasa and was 
able to attract a good house. The production was called excellent, and 
Alberg considered much better than the preceding season, but both in 
advertisements and review the play was overshadowed by the between acts 
appearance of the Swedish Dragoon Regiment from Englewood that was 
preparing to do the Swedes honor in the World’s Fair parade.°* 

No disappointment attended the premiere of Geijerstam’s Svdarfar, 
though the author’s reputation and tales of 250 performances in Sweden 
had raised high hopes. The action was lively, the characters were wel 
drawn, and the main roles were superbly acted was the judgment of Svenska 
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Tribunen. For Edwin Bjorkman in the title role and his last appearance in 
Chicago, Svarfar was a particular triumph, bearing out the promise he had 
shown in Vermlandingarne and as Knut Algotson in Bréllopet pa Ulfasa. 
A varied artistry imbued his portrayal of the middle-aged zoology professor 
and his rebellion against the idea of becoming a father-in-law. Hilma Nel- 
son was pleasing as his daughter Elizabeth, who transfers her affections 
from a lieutenant to an artist and ultimately succeeds in making her father 
accept the laws of nature and approve her marriage. Higgins made the 
artist entertaining, but he was criticized for not portraying an artist “as he 
normally behaves.” Hanna Hvitfeldt, however, ranked with Bjorkman 
in the demanding role of Cecilia, the professor's wife, whose jealous fears 
are aroused by the artist’s young and beautiful model. It is easy to believe 
that this performance of Svaérfar gave the audience a merry evening, for 
the play is a happy blend of conventional farce and witty characterization.”* 

A typical summer Bellman Day celebration, sponsored by the Svenska 
Dramatiska Sdllskap and the Eolus Singing Club, introduced Wicklund’s 
En afton pa “Tre Byttor’ to Chicago, on July 24, 1892. A crowd of 1,500 
gathered at Ogden’s Grove to see fireworks and balloons ‘measuring 20 by 
30 feet” as well as the play, acted in “a specially constructed outdoor 
theatre.” The Pfeils and Brusell came from their homes in Wisconsin to 
take the main roles, but after only one evening’s rehearsal gave rather dis- 
appointing performances. And, with less excuse, the Chicago actors and 
singers failed to do justice to the witty pictures and songs Wicklund had 
provided. Nevertheless, the audience enjoyed itself, and the play was 
rightly judged a “neat and entertaining trifle.” Pfeil played Father Berg- 
strom, whose birthday is being celebrated at the “Tre Byttor” tavern, one 
of the favorite haunts of Bellman and his circle. Brusell was Bellman, and 
Anna Pfeil was his sweetheart, Ulla Winblad, who fears he will marry in 
his own higher social class. The action centers about Bellman’s escape from 
pursuing bailiffs. He evades them long enough to appease Ulla’s fears, but 
is about to be carried off to prison for debt when his friend, Gustaf III, op- 
portunely appears, on an incognito visit. The genial monarch settles the 
poet's debts, is recognized when Bellman inadvertently calls him “Your 
Majesty,” and the play concludes with songs in his honor—the last of a 
series of songs to Bellman melodies that are the central feature of Wick- 
lund’s contribution to Bellman legend.** 


1892-1893 


The dominance of the Nelson company was not often challenged 
during the 1892-1893 season. His Svenska Teatersdllskap had a stellar at- 
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traction in Hilma Nelson when she was not busy with Daly—for its first 
two plays, Vermlandingarne and Bréllopet pa Ulfdsa, and for the Verm- 
lindingarne that closed its Chicago season. Its two popular fall performances 
of Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém presented two pillars of the 
Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap, Schoultz and Brusell, in addition to Schycker, 
in the title roles. In February, Nelson brought Anna Pfeil from Minnea- 
polis to act in Nerkingarne, and as a final coup he engaged Arthur Donald- 
son as actor and director for a revival of Den ondes besegrare and the 
spring Vermlandingarne.”* 

The company was said to have given twenty-one performances, but 
only twelve were recorded for Chicago, unless one adds the production of 
Alberg’s earlier postponed Fifty years after, presented at Hooley’s by 
“Nelson’s American Players,” also called the English branch of the Svenska 
Teatersallskap.”’ Two performances in Moline followed the last Chicago 
play, and presumably there were other visits to nearby communities. The 
Rockford performances Liander describes in his reminiscences of Chicago 
were in all likelihood part of this season. The visits were carried out in 
style, with publicity which was costly and typically American. Hired car- 
tiages would await the company’s arrival, and, four actors to a carriage, the 
horses draped with white cloth emblazoned with the name, The Swedish 
Theatre Company, the procession would drive to the hotel via the Swedish 
sections of the largely Swedish city. Then there would be, or so Liander 
said, three or four evenings of successful performances in an opera house 
with a seating capacity of 4,000.°° 


For seven of its Chicago performances, the Svenska Teatersallskap 
used plays that were familiar there, but a new historical play was a fall 
feature, and later Jeppe pa bjerget had its premiere and three repetitions. 
Again the company acted at good theatres—Hooley’s, the Criterion, and the 
Columbia—and again it journeyed to Pullman, this time with Jeppe pa bjer- 
get. Nelson had made performances at the North Side Turner Hall old-fash- 
ioned, Svenska Amerikanaren proclaimed, and for the time being that was 
true. 


All was not cooperation this season, however. The Svenska Dramatiska 
Sallskap hazarded three performances at the North Side Turner Hall, the 
first a traditional New Year’s Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom. It 
was well received, and, surprisingly, the company’s spring Vermlandingarne, 
under the leadership of Hedman, was more popular than that of the much 
touted Svenska Teatersallskap a month later. Arthur Donaldson’s presence 
in the North Side Turner Hall cast may have had something to do with 
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a crowd so large that people had to stand between tables in the salon, The 
newspapers regretted that Donaldson was not the Erik, for “like Saul he 
was higher than any of the people.”*’ The cast was probably much the 
same as that for a February Vermlandingarne acted on the South Side, the 
only production of a company headed by Schycker and Hedman that called 
itself the Svenska Teatersallskap Columbia. Hedman then played his usual 
role of Erik; Mrs. Francke was Anna; Brusell, Sven; and Schycker, Anders 
and Loépare-Nisse. Mrs. Hedman also appeared in an unidentified role. 

Close on the heels of this Vermlandingarne came the season's one per- 
formance by the Svenska Skadespelare Sallskap, again directed by Colldén. 
On the same evening After fifty years was acted by Nelson’s American 
Players. The result was, of course, mediocre houses for both companies. 
Colldén’s play was Blanche’s Positivhataren, with Colldén in the leading 
role of the tavern owner obsessed by a hatred of hand organs which his 
daughter’s suitor must pretend to share. Swedish Glee Club songs against 
a background of Stockholm’s Djurgarden, complete with its bust of Bell- 
man, were naturally a popular feature of the evening.”® Positivhataren was 
not again acted in Chicago, and after this play Colldén’s name is absent 
from the records, except for the announcement of a farewell benefit in 
the fall of 1893. A week after Positivhataren, the Svenska Teatersallskap 
presented Nerkingarne, but it was not the expected drawing card. And 
once more the companies were advised to unite. Plays every two weeks 
could be properly supported, but two or three within a week or so could 
not expect to draw adequate audiences.” 

The Svenska Teatersallskap did attract adequate audiences for most 
of the 1892-1893 season. Its chief effort of the fall, Hedberg’s Carl XII, 
was well attended and the play politely commended for its literary merits, but 
it was not repeated. Carl XII is loosely constructed and lacks the dramatic ef- 
fectiveness of the author’s Brollopet pa Ulfasa, and its historical period was 
considered less familiar and appealing. There was, however, real enthusiasm 
for the Swedish Dragoon Regiment that first tasted action in the battle of 
Narva scene that is the play’s final climax. Schycker played Carl XII, and 
with fair success, though his soft voice and gentle manner were not thought 
appropriate for the hero’s determined nature. As Stina Leuwenhaupt, the girl 
whom the young king loves, Hanna von Toyra made her first appearance, 
and was admired but warned against being excessively emotional. Most 
generously praised were Alberg as the stern, prophetic church leader, Jesper 
Svedberg; Hanna Hvitfeldt as the strong-willed dowager queen, Hedwig 
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Eleanora; and Anna Almgren as Greta Wrangel, Stin’s young friend and 
confidante.” 

There was no doubt that the Svenska Teatersallskap’s January play, 
Jeppe pa bjerget, was a popular success. The translation was Alberg’s, but 
Holberg’s witty and satirical comedy had long been known in Sweden in 
many versions. The public welcomed it for its comedy and the critics for its 
literary qualities, but, surprisingly, there were no real reviews. Advertise- 
ments emphasized third act songs by the Swedish opera singer, Svedelius, 
but neglected to state who was to play the dominant central role of Jeppe, 
the peasant who finds in drink his chief refuge from a shrewish wife and her 
ever ready cudgel, “Master Erick.” At any rate, the Chicago Swedes had 
ample opportunity to enjoy the famous adventures encountered by a be- 
mused Jeppe, when he is picked up by a lighthearted baron and his friends, 
dressed as a nobleman and convinced of his changed estate, only to be 
made drunk again and returned to his earlier situation. 


Presenting Jeppe pa byerget for a third successive week, however, 
proved too optimistic—unfortunately for the Independent Order of Vikings 
and its hopes for a free reading room. The episode is described in the 
lodge history, Runristningar. Representatives of the company came to the 
January 21 meeting of Lodge Vikingarna No. 1 and offered to play a bene- 
fit for the project on January 29, and to repeat the benefit annually, “pro- 
vided the reading room would be arranged in a respectable way, with no 
liquor served, and with ladies as well as gentlemen having the opportunity to 
enjoy good reading and genteel treatment.” The offer was accepted, with 
gratitude for its liberality. But, though intentions were good, losses were 
great; and as to the annual benefit—the next year the company no longer 
existed.” 


Such catastrophes were too common to discourage the intrepid devotees 
of the Swedish theatre. The next month the company was playing Ner- 
kingarne at Hooley’s, with Svedelius and Mrs. Pfeil as special attractions. 
Soon Donaldson was to take the public “by storm” as the evil spirit As- 
modeus in Den ondes besegrare. But the season’s last play, Vermlandingarne, 
which was delayed until May 21 to enable Hilma Nelson to appear as Anna, 
was a disappointment. It had been anticipated by the Svenska Dramatiska 
Sallskap performance of the play, nicely timed for the evening before the 
opening of the World’s Fair. By May 21, the Swedish public was occupied 
with plans for the first big concert of the Union of Swedish Singers and 
other events of the Fair’s Svenskarnas Dag (Swedes’ Day). Donaldson 
lived up to expectations in his Chicago debut as Erik, and the cast as a 
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whole was strong, with such new talents as Augusta Nystrom as Britta and 
Mor Annika, John Liander as Anders and Lopare-Nisse, and Ludwig 
Lundgren as Per. The press chided an ungrateful public and lavished praise 
on the performance and on Mr. Nelson’s “tireless efforts on behalf of the 
Swedish theatre.’®* 


1893-1894 


“Papa” Nelson was soon to weary of those efforts. Three productions 
in the fall of 1893 and a play presenting Hilma Nelson in her last Chicago 
appearance a year later brought his theatrical activities to a close. He 
opened the 1893-1894 season with a production of Bréllopet pa Ulfasa at 
Hooley’s that promised to be a gala event. Donaldson was to be seen for 
the first time as Birger Jarl, and both Hilma Nelson and Madame Dorsch 
were announced. Perhaps the public learned that neither actress was to ap- 
pear, or perhaps the reviews were right in thinking the play was too serious 
and too “mossy with age” to attract an audience. At any rate, the theatre 
was only half full. Donaldson was pronounced masterly, the Schoultz cos- 
tumes “utterly elegant,’ and the dances directed by Ringenson brilliantly 
performed. Augusta Nystrom, who had stepped into the demanding role of 
Sigrid the Fair, was treated kindly. But Director Alberg’s Harved Boson 
was soundly rated. As on other occasions, the veteran actor stumbled through 
a half-memorized role. To make matters worse, the orchestra sounded “like 
a congregation of yowling cats.” After this near fiasco and two little pub- 
licized productions at the Criterion, the Svenska Teatersillskap \eft the 
field.°* 


Already the company had been eclipsed by the production of Regina 
von Emmeritz in which Madame Dorsch gave her one Chicago performance. 
The presence of the famous actress had aroused much interest, and the news- 
papers prophesied, not without reason, the best Swedish performance ever 
given in Chicago. Carl Pfeil and his wife came from Minneapolis to play 
with Madame Dorsch, Pfeil in his former role as King Gustaf Adolf, and 
Mrs. Pfeil as the “charming, sweet, and naive chamber maid,’ Katchen. 
The play proved a triumph for Madame Dorsch and for the cast as a whole, 
Svenska Tribunen reported enthusiastically. Every word, tone, and move- 
ment revealed the Stockholm actress as a complete artist. Her colleague, 
Oscar Ekelund, was considered superb as her father, Prince von Emmeritz, 
and the scene between father and daughter “left hardly a dry eye in the 
audience.” Pfeil gave a powerful characterization, and Donaldson as Cap- 
tain Larson was another star in a brilliant cast. There was praise also for 
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Mrs. Hvitfeldt and Littche as Dorthea and Hieronymus. An audience 
filling the Criterion showed its appreciation of this “artistic treat” by 
applauding madly; in fact, the calls for Pfeil were so lusty that they were 
mistaken as warnings of fire, and for a moment there was danger of 
panic.°° In spite of this enthusiastic reception, plans for Madame Dorsch’s 
appearance in Ibsen’s historical drama, Kamparne pa Helgeland (Warriors 
at Helgeland) were dropped, and she did not make the tour for which she 
had hoped to find a supporting company in Chicago. Her second and last 
public appearance was in a concert with Arthur Donaldson, and in May 
she returned to Sweden to rejoin the Royal Theatre Company.” 

The season’s other productions were not very encouraging, but men 
from the 1880’s kept the theatre alive, with the assistance of Donaldson 
and the two actors from Sweden, Liander and Ekelund. Carl Pfeil stayed 
in Chicago, to begin another period of leadership, but his main effort of 
this season was a New Year’s Day Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém 
at the North Side Turner Hall. It was successfully acted for a large crowd, 
said Svenska Tribunen. Svenska Amerikanaren reported a small house, and 
protested against such a bald-headed and unsavory old piece, but agreed 
that the performance was spirited. And a bright spot also was Wicklund’s 
new version of Lundstr6m’s song depicting his travels, a song usually iden- 
tified by its dudelandej refrain, and generally provided with up to date 
local verses. This 1894 Lundstrém had visited the World’s Fair, we learn 
from one of the fourteen stanzas in the Lundstrémkupletter published in 
Wicklund’s Gnistor fran rimsmedjan: 


I stopped to peek at the exposition, 
Emptied many a potent glass at “Fyllan.” 
Life and hubbub aplenty there was, 
Especially up at the Midway Plaisance.’ 


A Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap, directed by Arthur Donaldson, had 
succeeded with fall performances of both Andersson, Pettersson och Lund- 
strém and Vermlandingarne. As Lundstrom, Donaldson, too, had new 
songs—by Ville Akerberg. With Brusell and Ekelund as Andersson and 
Pettersson, and Ovington in one of his popular roles as the pedantic Plugg- 
stedt, the old play pleased a large audience. Ernst Behmer made his debut 
in this production, without attracting particular attention, and made his 
second appearance as Wilhelm in Vermlandingarne, this time to be chided 
because he forgot to take off his student cap in the last act, when all heads 
were bared. Donaldson as Erik now attracted a more numerous public than 
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when he had first played the role for the Svenska Teatersillskap the pre- 
ceding spring. The Anna was the same, Mrs. Francke. Brusell played 
her father, and a relatively new recruit, Ernst Schycker’s wife, “Maja,” was 
Stina.** 


It was during this season that the Swedish colony was roused by the 
killing of the young Swede, Swan Nelson, and the apparent escape from 
punishment of the two Irish policemen who had murdered him.“” The many 
benefits and meetings that were promoted to raise funds for their prose- 
cution included theatrical performances by a South Side Good Templar 
group. With Brusell as director, they presented a temperance melodrama, 
Sallskapsglaset, that was very popular in its original English. The company 
was a good one, leading roles being taken by Ekelund, Liander, and Augusta 
Nystrém. Reviewers granted their ability and the value of the play as an 
example, but had no illusions about its quality. Its story of villainy and 
murder, ruin and repentance was correctly termed implausible, exaggerated, 
and illogical.” 

Another novelty of which the reviewers wefe contemptuous, but 
which pleased audiences, was Lasse-Maja, twice presented by a company of 
which Schoultz was business manager and Liander director. It was a combi- 
nation of sensation drama and folk play, with Ernst Schycker in the title 
role of the famous Robin Hood type thief. The versatile Donaldson was ad- 
mired as Quartermaster Blix in Lasse-Maja""—and again as Engelbrekt in 
a revival of Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar with which the same company 
brought the regular season to a close. The old Blanche drama was given 
on April 22nd, 1894, at Hooley’s, and the audience was as discouragingly 
small as it had been for Nelson’s Bréllopet pa Ulfdsa at the same theatre 
the preceding September. This time the performance left nothing to be 
desired; costumes, settings, dances, actors were excellent. The actors were 
those who had been most seen during the season—Ekelund, Brusell, Lian- 
der, Ludwig Lundgren, Augusta Nystrom, and Mrs. Hvitfeldt. But Schoultz 
received small thanks for his pains and expenditure, said an irate Svenska 
Kuriren reviewer. It could not be expected that he would continue his 
worthy endeavours on behalf of the Swedish theatre in Chicago.” 


1894-1895 


Schoultz did try again the following spring, with the season’s one 
city production, but not much better response; and in February 1895 he 
also made one of his now rare appearances on the stage, acting with his old 
friends Wicklund and Pallin in Pfeil’s production of Andersson, Pettersson 
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och Lundstrom. Pfeil had been the secretary of a Svenska Dramatiska Sall- 
skap formally organized in October, with Ludwig Lundgren as president, 
Brusell as treasurer, and Liander as director. The company gave four plays 
before Pfeil struck out for himself with Andersson, Pettersson och Lund- 
strom, and only one more performance was given under the Svenska Dra- 
matiska Sdllskap name during the 1894-1895 season. The season as a whole 
brought an upswing in support, but few notable productions. Good crowds 
welcomed Hilma Nelson, even in the heat of August, when she presented 
the operetta, Lilla helgonet, for her two final Chicago appearances. For these 
occasions she used the old company name, Svenska Teatersdllskap, but it was 
Svenska Dramatiska Sillskap actors who supported her.” 


Liander gained new prominence as actor and director in the fall 
Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap plays, his Lasse being a chief feature of the 
opening production, Nerkingarne. He had played the role at the Stockholm 
Folk Teater hundreds of times with brilliant success, the advertisements 
claimed, with characteristic exaggeration.’* As Death, in the premiére of 
Blanche’s Déden fadder, he shared honors with Carl Pfeil, who played 
the collier turned quack doctor “with a skill that would have surprised Gar- 
rick himself,’ according to Svenska Amerikanaren. The play was liked, 
but a prologue and speech presented in connection with a Gustaf II Adolf 
tableau were objected to as dull fare for a thousand Swedish young people 
who came to be entertained. There was the old complaint, also, of incon- 
gruous local references; certainly mention of the Market Street gang and 
South Bend did not belong in a Swedish setting.” 


The company also presented, with popular success, a play by its presi- 
dent, Ludwig Lundgren—Anna Carlson, Stina Johnson och Lova Petter- 
qvist. This was a remarkable but entertaining hodgepodge, with action in 
Sweden and melodramatic episodes added to the usual immigrant comedy 
and local settings. The action involved the ruin of a Stockholm girl, Lova 
Petterqvist, and her final reclamation in America; the pursuit by a Swedish 
baron of country-bred Anna Carlson, who has married an upright Minne- 
sota farmer; and the marriage of Stina Johnson to an American millionaire 
whose opportune death permits her to reward the faithful suitor waiting in 
Sweden. Much enjoyed American settings included a Chicago Avenue sa- 
loon, the World’s Fair, and a Swedish farm in Minnesota. For further 
variety, guests at an elegant masquerade ball were seen passing through 
a Dearborn Street kitchen, an episode that gave an opportunity for a 
touching song by Anna Pfeil, as a Swedish servant. And there was a grand 
finale, with the costumes forming a Swedish flag. Pfeil played the farmer, 
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and Gus Higgins, in an unidentified role, was considered particularly 
comic. This was one of several occasions when Svenska Tribunen expressed 
gratitude to Gus Colliander, who was in charge of the bar, for his diligence 
in keeping order during the performance." 

Other locally written plays of the season included Pfeil’s revival of 
his Chicago nattetid, one of the two plays he presented at both the North 
Side and South Side Turner Halls. Whether as Na¢tetid it still presented 
local individuals is not clear, but at any rate Pfeil played a Stockholm sol- 
dier who encounters robbers and police in Chicago and ultimately takes the 
hero’s role in the excerpt from Prins Pippi och Fréken Fiffi that was a 
feature of his earlier version also. Nattetid was accounted hilarious and 
Pfeil himself incomparable.‘ A comedy with a Swedish setting, Fias riva- 
Jer, which was the work of Chicago journalist Edward Holmes, was acted 
three times by a small company under his direction, but was pronounced 
beneath criticism.’* More fortunate, and doubtless more deserving, was 
Theodore Sjdquist of Svenska Kuriren, whose operetta adapted from the 
German, Doktor Dulcamara, eller Konsten att af basar géra tenorer (The 
art of making tenors of basses) was twice performed by the Swedish Glee 
Club, with general approval.*° 

Pfeil and his former Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap associates had col- 
laborated in his Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém, but as the season 
drew toward a close rivalry developed. In March Brusell and Liander 
advertised the new Hedberg play, Hin och Smdalandingen, for April 7. 
The performance took place as announced, but only after Pfeil had made 
strenuous efforts to prevent it. The story is told in the Swedish papers and 
in Liander’s reminiscences of Chicago. Rehearsal was proceeding peacefully, 
Liander wrote, undisturbed by the presence of two strangers who were pre- 
sumably looking over North Side Turner Hall with the intention of renting 
it. One of them came to the stage and asked for the director. Liander iden- 
tified himself—and in the wink of an eye the man snatched the manuscript 
of the play and threw it to his companion in the salon. The actors were 
mystified, but, as they knew their parts, went on with the rehearsal. Accord- 
ing to Svenska Tribunen, Pfeil secured an injunction, claiming to have the 
rights to the play. But Brusell and Liander had bought the rights, and had 
a letter from Hedberg to that effect with which they were able to prove 
their case to the judge. Liander did not name the rival director, but said 
he wanted to prevent their obtaining a good box office piece, and hired 
detectives to trick them.*° 
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From the whole affair Svenska Kuriren drew the familiar moral: 
though Chicago is a giant city, it cannot support two Swedish dramatic 
troupes. The disputed play was a popular success, with Liander as the 
country lad and John Lindhagen as the devil (a role he had played in 
Stockholm ‘almost a hundred times,’ and, in addition, costumes from 
Schoultz, and scenery painted by Liander and Higgins. And the disagree- 
ment blew over. When these actors, as the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap, 
concluded the regular season with Vermlandingarne, the performance was 
a benefit for Mrs. Pfeil in her best liked role. Local interest if not 
dramatic illusion was increased, on this occasion, by the crowning of a 
popularly elected May Queen during the Midsummer festivities of the first 
act.** 

Fritz Schoultz’s efforts to promote “really worth while Swedish drama” 
by presenting Emil von der Osten at Hooley’s in April brought him only 
a sizeable loss; the public preferred “to run like mad to see outworn trash 
at Turner Hall.” There was, however, no lack of critical appreciation for 
von der Osten. In a role with which he was closely identified, the sailor 
hero of Edmond Kean, he fulfilled all expectations. His fellow actors from 
Chicago were thought to be inspired by his example, and Carl Pfeil, at 
least, was not overshadowed by the famous visitor.** 


1895-1896 


Two Criterion performances of Hin och Smdlandingen began the 
1895-1896 season. They were farewell benefits for John Liander, soon to 
return to Sweden, and were considered triumphs both for him and for John 
Lindhagen—whose Hzn must surely “have made his Satanic Majesty green 
with envy.” The cast was made up largely of actors who were to be the 
old reliables of the following decades—Brusell, Behmer, Ida Anderson- 
Werner, and Augusta Nystrom Milton. Hedberg himself would have given 
their performances a nod of approval, Svenska Amerikanaren proudly as- 
serted.°* 

The group continued as the Svenska Dramatiska Sdallskap, ander the 
direction of Carl Pfeil, giving eight performances that constituted the 
main theatrical season. Since they acted at both the North Side and South 
Side Turner Halls, they used only four plays, and two of these were the 
time-tried Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém and Vermlandingarne. 
Sabinskornas bortrofvande was a successful revival, and there was one 
novelty, a version of Don César de Bazan called Kungen och Gatusanger- 
skan (The king and the street singer). The audience was as well satisfied 
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with the old plays; Pfeil made a good king in Don César, but funnier and 
more Swedish plays were what the public preferred.** 

The rest of the season offered little occasion for enthusiasm. Donald- 
son headed one production, but his choice of play, Blanche’s Jernbdraren, 
was Criticized. Its morals were always applicable, of course, but no matter 
how well acted such a tendens drama seemed old-fashioned.*’® The Good 
Templars gave two plays, one of them by Chicagoan A. B. Héckert. Nord- 
stjernan, the society that had played Wicklund’s. first pieces, acted Gus 
Higgins’s one known contribution to the Chicago Swedish repertoire. 
Wicklund had to deny authorship of another local play, Nyarsnatt pa Ho- 
tell Svea. Behmer remembered it as a disgraceful work, probably the product 
“of a small coterie of would-be literary saloon-bums, who infested the 
Swedish colony of Chicago’s North Side at that time.’** Albert Alberg 
produced one play at the North Side Turner Hall, as a benefit for himself. 
That fact and the occasion rather than the merits of the performance 
probably account for the kindness with which it was received. The play 
was Gustaf Vasa, though which of several old plays by that name there is 
no indication; and it was presented April 26, 1896, as part of the general 
celebrations of the 400th anniversary of Gustaf Vasa’s death. Alberg yielded 
the role of the king to Brusell, who gave his customary able performance; 
and there was praise also for Mrs. Feltskogh as the heroic wife of the 
peasant traitor, Anders Persson. On the debit side were Lindhagen’s “indis- 
position,” thus politely designated, and a backdrop depicting Washington 
crossing the Delaware for a scene occurring in the valleys of Sweden.* 


1896-1897 


As early as August, 1896, advertisements were appearing for the 
play that was to inaugurate the 1896-1897 season. Ernst Lindblom, in 
Chicago for a brief stay, was attempting to repeat his success with Pelle 
Piblqvists Amerika-resa with a second local comedy, Alderman Swanson, 
Higgins had pictured the alderman, complete with silk hat, boutonniére, 
and cigar, and the prospective audience was given a taste of his song, 


Jeg ar en al, en der, en man 
{I am an al, a der, a man] 
En alder-alder-alderman 

En alderman. 


Politicians and their families were invited to occupy reserved seats 
in the first rows. Perhaps they did, and perhaps the play was both success- 
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ful and amusing, but the papers ignored it, and it does not figure in Lind- 
blom’s memoirs.** 

The newspapers were giving their attention to Albert Alberg’s efforts 
to provide the long hoped for Swedish stock company. On September 22, 
the Nya (New) Svenska Teatersallskap announced formal organization, 
with attorney P. W. Nelson as president and Alberg as director. The secre- 
tary was a musician, John Anderson, and the orchestra director was Mr. 
Jennings, of Stora Teatern Opera Company, Stockholm, and Nya Teatern, 
Goteborg. Optimistically, Alberg had rented the Criterion theatre for Sun- 
day performances over a three year period, and made plans for intervening 
trips to nearby cities.°* The personnel of the company was promising, with 
such gifted and experienced actors as Carl and Anna Pfeil and their daughter, 
Carl and Augusta Milton, Ida Anderson-Werner, Matt Ovington, and John 
Lindhagen. A relative newcomer in the group was Ellen Graf; and Max 
Hedman and Mrs. Hvitfeldt acted with them occasionally, at least. Unusu- 
ally careful preparation was given their productions, Mr. and Mrs. Milton 
recalled, for disappearance of jobs in the post World’s Fair depression per- 
mitted daytime as well as evening rehearsals. 


Though the weekly schedule was not strictly adhered to, the Nya 
Svenska Teatersdllskap achieved the remarkable record of eleven perform- 
ances in Chicago in two months, all but one at the Criterion. Projected 
out of town performances were carried out also. But in December the 
enterprise came to an abrupt close. 


The beginning was successful. Plays were not new, but crowds were 
large, and reviews laudatory. Carl Pfeil and his wife scored as Herr Dar- 
danell and the stupid Agapetus in the old Blanche favorite, Herr Dardanell 
och hans upptag pa landet, and in succeeding roles. The Blanche comedy 
was given in Rockford and Elgin between October 4 and 8, and again 
in Moline and Galesburg the 14th and 16th.°® Lindhagen was a particular 
success in Bellman pa Groéna Lund, Ellen Graf if anything too young and 
adorable as Gustaf III.°* Not until November was a critical note allowed 
to appear in reviews. Then the excellent Vermlandingarne was praised for 
having overcome the unevenness of earlier performances, while at the 
Same time it was criticized for over emphasis on comedy in the serious 
scenes and for the way the Varmland dialect was mangled.*” 

On Saturday and Sunday evenings November 14 and 15 the Nya 
Svenska Teatersallskap gave its first new play, Grefven af Monte Christo, 
but it was overshadowed by the Svithiod Singing Club’s Pinafore. The 
next week Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa landet was repeated, and 
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performances on December 5 and 6 ended the three year project. What 
play was given on December 5 and 6 the newspapers did not state, re- 
porting only the fracas that occurred at the final performance, with actors 
and constables tearing each other’s hair, as the constables tried to seize 
the December 5 proceeds on behalf of a plumbing company. A mysterious 
correction of this version of the incident stated that the janitor of the 
theatre and certain other people could tell the true story.’* Whatever the 
truth was, the company acted no more. 


The fall had brought the final Chicago performance of Jeppe pd 
bjerget also. It was acted at the North Side Turner Hall on October 18, in 
competition with Alberg’s Valborgsmesso-aftonen at the Criterion. Hanna 
von Toyra headed the Jeppe company, and Ernst Behmer starred in the 
title role. His later colleague, Brusell, was in the cast, as well as Leopold 
Chellman, who may have been making his Chicago debut.** Seemingly 
there was an audience for both plays, but this group did not make a second 
attempt, unless it was responsible for a little publicized Andersson, Petters- 
son och Lundstrém, a spring production credited to the Svenska Dramatiska 


Sallskap. 


Unquestionably the chief events of the theatrical season were the two 
performances of Pinafore, the first major dramatic project of the Svithiod 
Singing Club. Brusell directed the operetta, and made Captain Corcoran one 
of his most successful roles. Anna Pfeil proved a delightful Little Butter- 
cup, and one of the hits of the production was her small daughter’s Tommy 
Tucker. A young and later well known singer, Ida Linn, was Josephine. 
And in his first role in a Swedish production, Admiral Porter, Knut Schro- 
der scored an immediate success. The choruses were highly praised, and club 
members considered satisfactory in minor roles. In spite of an increase 
in ticket prices, the North Side Turner Hall was filled for the first per- 
formance. A laurel wreath decked in Swedish colors honoring Gustaf 
Wicklund for his translation was a well deserved tribute. The manuscript 
of his translation shows that in it his gifts were at their best. Gilbert’s 
witty, well-turned verses lost little, and the Wicklund songs are as well 
adapted to the music as are the English originals.*® 


The excellence of the production as well as the welcome variety it 
offered from the everlasting Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém brought 
Pinafore even greater success when it was repeated at McVicker’s in January. 
Never, said Svenska Amerikanaren, had this widely performed operetta 
been better given. All recollections of the performance suggest that the 
verdict was not unreasonably enthusiastic.*° 
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1897-1898 


In April 1897 Pfeil directed a Good Templar temperance play, 
Kapten Crona, and that spring the Pfeil Trio was often seen in variety 
entertainments. But for an unusually long period the Swedish theatre re- 
mained dormant. Not until the spring of 1898 were there sporadic efforts 
to revive it. Then a Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap, directed first by Anna 
Pfeil and for its second play by her husband, offered Vermlandingarne and 
Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa landet to both North Side and South 
Side audiences, with fair success. The company was good—Bolling, Chell- 
man, and the Miltons, Hedman, and Alberg, besides old-timers like Mrs. 
Hvitfeldt, Sahlin, and Knut Lindstrom—but the scenery and facilities of 
the Turner Halls were a handicap. So was the audience, Svenska Amerika- 
naren complained. Perhaps many of them came in order to dance, not to 
watch, but they should at least keep quiet and not throw things in the gal- 
lery. Some day, it was to be hoped, the actors would get the audiences they 
deserved, audiences that could appreciate beautiful dramatic art, and such 
“literary pearls” as Vermlandingarne.*’ Only the Pfeils and Alberg at- 
tempted any further theatricals in the 1898 spring season. June found 
Alberg contributing tableaux and a pageant type drama, Svenskarne pa 
Cuba, to Swedish patriotic programs in connection with the Spanish- 
American War, and in July he directed scenes from Bréllopet pa Ulfasa for 
Svenska National Férbund festivities at Columbia Park.** 


1898-1899 


Dramatic fare was still rather sparse in the 1898-1899 season, but 
several productions indicated that the Swedish theatre was coming out of 
its doldrums. For its renewed progress the Pfeils and the Svithiod Singing 
Club were chiefly responsible. Wilma Sundborg, too, on her first visit to 
Chicago, presented Vermlandimgarne at both Turner Halls. Good houses 
greeted her and a company including Hedman as Erik, Lindhagen as Lopa- 
re-Nisse, and Brusell as Anna’s father, Jan Hansson. The reviewers were 
unshaken in their loyalty to Anna Pfeil, but granted that Wilma Sundborg 
was a capable if somewhat mature Anna, and that she sang better than 
she acted.”° 

In October Carl Pfeil had opened the season in his popular Lundstrom 
tole, and from time to time in the following months he presented the 
operettas and comedies that were his standard repertoire. He also directed 
the chief production of the season, Regina von Emmeritz, acted at the 
Auditorium in November as part of a Gustaf II Adolf festivity. 
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The affair was sponsored by the Svenska Féreningarnas Central For- 
bund on behalf of a projected old people’s home at Park Ridge; and with an 
audience of 4,000 paying fifty cents and a dollar, net profits were $800.00. 
From an artistic standpoint as well, the event was a success. Mrs. Pfeil 
and Mrs. Hvitfeldt gave excellent performances as Regina and Dorthea, 
Knut Schréder was an exceptionally good Bertil, and Lindhagen a hitherto 
unequalled Hieronymus. Of the play’s principals only Pfeil, perhaps 
burdened by his duties as director, was regarded as ineffective, being obvi- 
ously dependent on the prompter. 

The play was almost overshadowed, however, by the preliminary 
program, and in particular by the speech delivered by the Reverend Mr. Carl 
A. Ewald of the Augustana Immanuel church—who was also the son-in- 
law of its first pastor, that implacable foe of the theatre, Erland Carlsson. 
Ewald’s appearance at a play was hailed with rejoicing by Svenska Ameri- 
kanaren. It was a hopeful sign of closer relationships between preachers and 
people than had generally prevailed. Though there were others in the 
Augustana Synod as liberal as he, not many Swedish preachers would have 
spoken at a play, and he was a good example to his brothers. But “only a 
fanatic could object to Regina von Emmeritz.” Johan A. Enander, editor 
of Hemlandet, was another prominent representative of the church who . 
participated in the program, and his newspaper not only gave the play 
a laudatory review, but urged its readers to give it their support.*°° Support 
from these sources was not consistent, but the theatre was to benefit by 
the breaking down of the old divisions. 

Less successful but still a hopeful augury of the future was another 
city performance—the Svithiod Singing Club’s Lilla helgonet, given at the 
Studebaker January 12, 1899. Wicklund had provided a good adaptation of 
Mam’zelle Nitouche, Anna Pfeil and Knut Schrdder were superb in leading 
roles, but once more the audience was “not as large as the play deserved.” 
The theatre was not known to the Swedes, the middle of the week was not 
a good time, and the weather was unfortunate, Svenska Kuriren explained. 
Repetition at the North Side Turner Hall was urged,’** but the club con- 
tented itself with reviving Wicklund’s En afton pad “Tre Byttor” at its 
summer Bellman Day celebration. This time the play was well performed, 
with Carl Pfeil as director, John Ortengren in charge of the music, and Mrs. 
Pfeil again the Ulla.* 


1899-1900 


The 1899-1900 season brought a Swedish American opera from the 
East for Auditorium performances; there were productions by the Pfeils 
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and by the Svithiod Singing Club; and Alberg made another abottive 
attempt to establish a company. Another company, also, with the old name, 
Svenska Teatersallskap, made its debut in November. It gave three plays 
at the North Side Turner Hall, with encouraging success; but there was 
little reason to suspect that these performances were the beginning of a new 
and culminating period in the development of the Chicago Swedish theatre. 


Christopher Brusell, an accepted leader since the 1880's, was announced 
as the manager, and it was he and Ernst H. Behmer who formed the new 
company. Behmer had been an enthusiastic participant in theatrical activi- 
ties for the last half dozen years, and now he made his bow as a playwright 
with their first production, Anna Stina i Chicago. It was an adaptation of a 
well known Swedish play, the reviews claimed, but so masterly localized, 
with such genuine Swedish American types, that Behmer might well be 
called its author." 

The story was the familiar one, a Swedish newcomet’s experiences in 
Chicago. The action, the happy ending and grand finale, are indicated 
by the titles of the four acts: 


I Just Over 

II A Rich Chicago Family 
III Dining Room on Chicago Avenue 
IV_ A Picnic in Sharpshooter’s Park 


Romantic leads were taken by Brusell and Ellen Graf, Anna Francke played 
a country girl, and Behmer a young Swedish American. Providing local 
color were Ernest Lindblom*®* as an alderman, Lindhagen as a contractor 
and coachman, Hedman as a bartender, Ida Anderson-Werner and Mrs. 
Feltskogh as a boardinghouse keeper and a housewife, and Knut Schréder 
in two roles, Gus and the snobbish Baron Lejon. Manuscript copies of 
Schréder’s roles show that the Baron who pursues and loses his Swedish 
sweetheart was first intended to be a British lord, while Gus’s part is less 
conventional, with an amusing mixture of Swedish and English, and refer- 
ences to the wealth he expects when Bryan and Free Silver triumph. The 
play was thought amusing and had the benefit of gay songs by Gustaf 
Wicklund; but it was too long, was the final verdict. And, like most of the 
local plays, Anna Stina 1 Chicago was performed but once.’ 


Alberg made big plans for the company he called the South Side 
Svenska Teatersallskap, and advanced high claims for its inaugural pro- 
duction of Strindberg’s Lycko-Pers resa, to be given on Christmas Day 
and New Year's Day. The regular company of twenty young people had 
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been augmented to fifty-three for this play, and its star was a newly arrived 
comedian, Ernst Ekberg. The America Theatre had been rented for a year 
of regular performances, prices were to be popular (fifteen to fifty cents), 
and serving was to be restricted to the room adjoining the theatre. The 
newspapers ignored the fact that Strindberg was being introduced to Chi- 
cago Swedish audiences, and accorded his famous saga play only brief re- 
ports of fair houses, beautiful settings, and the genuine comic talent evident 
in Ekberg’s interpretation of Lycko-Per. Of the enterprise as a whole no 
more was heard.**° 


Other holiday events were joint productions of the Svithiod Singing 
Club and the Swedish Glee Club: En afton pa “Tre Byttor’ and Pinafore 
at the North Side Turner Hall, and Pinafore, “by special request,” at the 
South Side Turner Hall. The performances were somewhat casual but 
entertained fair audiences.*° In January, also, the Svenska Teatersallskap 
gave its second production, the reliable Nerkingarne, with Brusell and Anna 
Francke in the leading roles. Newspaper praise was generous, but bitterly 
cold weather interfered with attendance.’” 


Already Swedish circles were turning their thoughts and efforts to the 
Swedish American opera that was to be presented at the Auditorium for 
three evenings in February. Frithiof och Ingeborg was the work of a prolific 
composer of Swedish birth, Carl F. Hanson, of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and had received considerable attention after its premiére there in December 
1898. The Chicago performance was sponsored by the Svenska National 
Férbund (underwritten by F. A. Lindstrand), and the society’s dynamic 
secretary, Mrs. Myhrman, left no stone unturned in providing publicity. 
The majority of the performers came from the East, but the choruses and 
some of the soloists were from Chicago, Ortengren and Alberg had a 
share in the direction, and Schoultz supplied the costumes. The opera 
brought the Svenska National Férbund a profit of $848.85. On the 
whole, however, it was a disappointment. Polite praise was overshadowed 
by adverse criticism. The libretto, a dramatization of Tegnér’s Fritiofs 
Saga, proved undramatic, and the music was neither original nor authen- 
tically Swedish, said the Chicago reviewers. A study of Frithiof och Inge- 
borg by the Minneapolis music critic, Hjalmar Nilsson, supports their 
views, though he defended Hanson’s use of Swedish folk melodies and his 
general approach to a difficult task.’ 


Less pretentious but probably as much enjoyed was the Svenska Teater- 
sallskap’s Vermlandingarne, the one major theatrical effort of the season 
to follow the opera. Though they pronounced the whole performance ex- 
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cellent, the reviewers of course found points to criticize. Brusell, playing 
Erik for the first time, was thought somewhat passive, and Ernest Lindblom 
not well suited to Brusell’s usual role of Sven. Behmer’s concept of Anders 
was questioned, though his acting was not. New members of the cast, Oscar 
Sundborg and his wife, Therese, did well, he as Ola i Gyllby and Lopare- 
Nisse, and she as Stina. Mrs. Pfeil was as usual a superlative Anna—but on 
this occasion Ida Anderson-Werner shared top honors with her. Svenska 
Tribunen stated flatly that one could not see a better Mor Lisa on Sweden’s 
most distinguished stage.**° 


1900-1901 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém, strangely missing the preceding 
season, was Carl Pfeil’s choice for the celebration of his twenty-fifth anni- 
vetsary as an actor that opened the 1900-1901 season. At two festive per- 
formances, October 6 and 7, at the two Turner Halls, good houses were 
kept in ecstasy by Pfeil’s Lundstrom. His “twenty-five years of faithful 
service to Thalia” were honored by a laurel wreath presented by Alberg, 
“who played Hamlet in the original language before most of us were 
born,” and there were appropriate verses by the Pettersson of the play, 
Leopold Chellman. Pfeil made a “beautiful response,” keeping his Lund- 
strom character throughout. Behmer played Andersson, and Anna Pfeil, 
in a variety of roles, proved again her right to be called “the darling of us 
Swedish-Americans,”*** 


Not even Anna Pfeil, however, could rescue the third October play, 
Alberg’s ill fated Auditorium production of the old Bérjesson tragedy, Erik 
den fjortonde. It was a benefit for flood victims at Galveston, Texas, but 
the worthiness of the cause did not attract a good audience. Only the par- 
quet was well filled. Alberg himself was ineffectual in the leading role, 
making a botch of Erik’s most dramatic speeches. The cast was filled with 
the city’s Swedish American notables, who failed both as drawing cards and 
as actors. Among those who trod the boards in Erik den fjortonde were 
Frans A. Lindstrand, the patron saint of the Svenska National Férbund 
as well as the publisher of Svenska Amerikanaren; such a representative 
of the church as Dr. Enander of Hemlandet; other journalists, “Kurre” 
Johnson, of Svenska Kuriren, and Ernst W. Olson; Robert Lindblom, fin- 
ancier and civic leader; a prominent doctor, Carl Swensson—not to men- 
tion a number of Swedish aldermen and their wives. Presumably, Mrs. 
Myhrman and Ortengren gave better performances than these novices, but 
only the Pfeils, Ernest Lindblom, and Augusta Milton were credited with 
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able acting. And the whole dragged out to such length that, as Svenska 
Kuriren noted, many spectators left early to catch the last “carsen,”"™* 

Fortunately, the second Auditorium play of the season, promoted by 
the Svenska National Férbund in February, was a genuine success. This 
time the play was the popular Vermlandingarne, the house was filled, and 
there was a profit of $512.35. A coup for Mrs. Myhrman was the presen- 
tation of John Ortengren as Erik, his first but not his last appearance in the 
role. Ragna Linné, another singer of repute, was Anna, and Mrs. Pfeil 
was telegated to Stina’s comic role, playing opposite Brusell as Per. Carl 
Pfeil was, except for his exaggerated “getup,” a successful Lopare-Nisse. 
One of the “surprises” popular with Swedish audiences was provided by the 
Svithiod Singing Club, which sang Séderman’s “Wedding March” (from 
Bréllopet pa Ulfasa) at the Maypole festivities in the first act." 

The Pfeils gave some of their usual entertainments during the season, 
and in three April performances introduced a comedy that was to remain 
popular. This was Uller’s old Karlek och upptag, an absurd tale of misun- 
derstandings developing because a girl and a brig have the same name. 
Carl Liljegren was a welcome addition to the company for these spring 
productions. Pfeil had also offered a Christmas novelty, an American 
localization in English of Hin och Smalandingen (the play he had tried 
to keep Liander from producing). Four North Side Turner Hall perform- 
ances were advertised for the holiday week, and half the profits were to 
go to the Park Ridge Old People’s Home. But The devil and the Swede— 
an ugly title, the papers objected—was acted only once.*** Undaunted, 
Pfeil attempted another English adaptation of a Swedish play in May, this 
time Blanche’s Déden fadder as The Wonder Doctor. The announced week 
of evening and matinée performances was carried out in part, according 
to Svenska Amerikanaren, with good effect.*™ 

Pfeil’s December fiasco had been blamed for poor attendance at the 
Svenska Teatersallskap’s New Yeat’s Day performance, its third and last 
of the season. The public had been made suspicious by the cancellation of 
much advertised plays, said Svenska Kuriren—but the Svenska Teatersdll- 
skap had never cancelled a performance in its “many years of activity” 
(this in its second season). For its New Year’s program, the company re- 
vived two long familiar plays, Bror Jonathan and En midsommarnatt i Da- 
larne, with, of course, new songs. Behmer was the Jonathan, and Anna 
Pfeil contributed her talents, as she had in their fall play.''® 


Twice in November the Svenska Teatersdllskap had acted Geijer- 
stam’s recent comedy, Per Olsson och hans karing, with unquestioned suc- 
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cess. The play, in a favorite phrase of the reviewers, “went as if oiled.” 
Brusell and Ida Anderson-Werner gave outstanding characterizations of the 
peasants, Per, and Katrina, his shrewish and greedy wife, and Chellman 
seemed born to the role of Fattig-John (Poor-John), Per’s brother. Bolling 
was Per’s son by a previous marriage, and Behmer was Erker, the oafish son 
of Per and Katrina. Geijerstam’s comedy is no idealized folk picture. Per 
discovers that Katrina is trying to poison him to get his money for their son 
and to cheat his; and the big scene, that provides a moderately happy end- 
ing, comes when Per has pretended to hang himself and by proving Katri- 
na’s guilt at last gets the upper hand. The reviewers welcomed the play 
for its realistic country types as well as for its comedy, and made sound 
prophecies of its future success. The public owed a debt of gratitude, it was 
told, to the Svenska Teatersallskap, not only for this opportunity to become 
acquainted with a dramatist so popular in the homeland, but for the way 
in which the company was furthering the cause of the Swedish theatre in 
Chicago.""? 

Brusell and Behmer had succeeded in laying the foundation for their 
period of leadership. They were ready to move their main productions to 
city theatres and to do what the earlier Svenska Teatersallskap had failed 
to do—make Swedish plays at the North Side Turner Hall old-fashioned. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, CHAPTER IV 
Performances, 1891-1892 through 1900-1901 


Play 

1891-1892 
Hittebarnet 
Alla mojliga roller 
Hon bade sparkas och bits 
Lustresan fran Skane 
Sparlakanslexor 
Skal och karna* 
En odaga 
En midsommarnatt i Dalarne 
Ett resande teatersdllskap 
(as Komedianterne) 
Det skadar inte! 


En domares vedermodor 


Hittebarnet* 
Battre aldrig an sent 


Rika Morbror 
Hon bade sparkas och bits 


oeeeeeveeceeeeeee eevee e ee ee ee we oe 


En domares vedermodor 
Jernbararen 


De bada rivalerna 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Vermlandingarne 

Vermlandingarne 

Jernbdararen 

Hon bade sparkas och bits 
Vermlandingarne 


Vermlandingarne 
Nerkingarne* 
Hon bade sparkas och bits 


Nerkingarne 

Broéllopet pa Ulfasa 
Svarfar* 

En afton pa “Tre Byttor’ 
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Company 


Say 


S« D.'S. 


Sik: 


S#Das 

S; De Satan 
Gotha Lodge 
Sanl 108 
Balder Lodge 
S.SS5ias 
SERS 
SSa5: 
SoS: 


Svithiod 
Ss. S. S. 


Nordstjernan 


f2 
sf) 
7) 


ND nANH 


DANN 


a 
<. 
= 
° 
QO. 


tmnANNN 
nn ms 
FO 


Place 


McVicket’s 


be ad baad « 


McVicker’s 


NSS. 
Ni Sue LAL 


Swedish 
Music Hall 
Swedish 
Music Hall 
Swedish 
Music Hall 
Swedish 
Music Hall 
Swedish 
Music Hall 
SiS: 
Auditorium 
Hurbert’s 
Hall, 

Blue Island 
Sosa 
Auditorium 
NS. ees 
Hooley’s 
Criterion 
Criterion 


Arcade, 
Pullman 
Criterion 
Hooley’s 
N.iS.4 BE 


Hooley’s 
Auditorium 
Criterion 
Ogden’s 
Grove 


Date Play Company Place 
1892-1893 


Sept. 4, 1892 Vermlandingarne Said: Hooley’s 
Sept. 18,1892 Bréllopet pa Ulfasa* Seals Hooley’s 
Oct. 16, 1892 Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom  S. T. Hooley’s 
Oct. 23, 1892 Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom S.T Hooley’s 
Sab 


Nov. 27,1892 Carl XII ale Columbia 
Dec. 17, 1892 Pelles forsta natt 1 Amerika Nordstjernan Uhlich’s Hall 
Jan. 1, 1893 Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom S.D.S. for N. S. T. H. 
Central 
Commandery 
No. 7 
Jan. 15, 1893 Jeppe pa bjerget SL: McVicker’s 
Jan. 22, 1893 Jeppe pa bjerget See Criterion 
Jan. 29, 1893 Jeppe pa bjerget Sel: Criterion 
Feb. 9, 1893 Vermlandingarne S. T. Colum- Marlowe 
bia 
Feb. 12, 1893 Positivhataren Sa Oo: Criterion 
Feb. 19, 1893 Nerkingarne Sarl. Hooley’s 
Mch. 9, 1893 Jeppe pa bjerget 5. I: Arcade, 
Pullman 
Apr. 16, 1893 Den ondes besegrare Sil be Columbia 
Apr. 23, 1893 Sk6flad lycka SUD eS tOlmr IN Suda HL 
En Bengalisk tiger Mimer Lodge, 
I. O. of S. 
Apr. 30, 1893 Vermlandingarne S. D. S. Ni iS..AT. 3H: 
May 6, 1893 En natt i Falkenberg SeD. Sufor BNS.21..H: 
Svithiod 
May 21, 1893 Vermlandingarne Sik. Columbia 
1893-1894 
Sept. 17,1893 Brollopet pa Ulfasa* Sars Hooley’s 
Sept. 24,1893 Regina von Emmeritz Dorsch Co. Criterion 
Oct. 4, 1893 Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa S. T. Criterion 
landet 
Oct. 11, 1893 Balen pa Grona Lund Sake Criterion 
(as Bellman pa Grona Lund) 
Oct. 14, 1893 Mot berakning Pfeil Co. for N. S. T. H. 
Court Vega 
No. 34 I. O. 
F, Pleasure 
Club 
Oct. 15, 1893 Lasse-Maja Schoultz & Wei. #7. oi 
Liander Co. 
Nov. 12, 1893 Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom  S. D. S. N23S.4.7T23Hi 
Dec. 3, 1893 Vermlindingarne S2D: S. Na. SS TH: 
Dec. 25, 1893 Lasse-Maja Schoultz & NS EL 
Liander Co. 
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Date 
Jan. 1, 1894 
Feb. 2, 1894 


Mch. 24, 1894 


Apr. 7, 1894 


Apr. 21, 1894 
Apr. 22, 1894 


May 5, 1894 


Aug. 25, 1894 
Aug. 26, 1894 
Oct. 7, 1894 
Nov. 4, 1894 


Dec. 9, 1894 
Dec. 24, 1894 


Jan. 1, 1895 


Feb. 3, 1895 
Feb. 17, 1895 
Mch, 3, 1895 
Mch. 23, 1895 


Mch. 24, 1895 
Mch. 31, 1895 
Apr. 7, 1895 


Apt 3 #189) 


Apr. 14, 1895 


Play 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 


Mot berakning 
En natt it Falkenberg 
Sallskapsglaset 


Sallskapsglaset 


Sparlakanslexor 
Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar 


En brottslig betjent 


1894-1895 
Lilla helgonet 
Lilla helgonet 
Nerkingarne 
Anna Carlson, Stina Johnson och 
Lova Petterqvist 
Doden fadder 
Doktor Dulcamara 


Jeppe pa bjerget 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Chicago nattetid (as Nattetid ) 
Chicago nattetid (as Nattetid) 

En komedi (as Tva hustrur med 
endast en stackars man) 

En komedi (as Tva hustrur med 
endast en stackars man) 

Doktor Dulcamara 


Hin och Smalandingen 


Fias rivaler 


Edmond Kean* 
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Company 
Pfeil Co. for 
Central 
Commandery 
No. 7 

Baltic Society 


Brusell Co. 
for Swedish 
Good 
Templars 
Brusell Co. 
for Swedish 
Good 
Templars 
Nytta och 
Noje Society 
Schoultz & 
Liander Co. 
Svithiod 
Lodge No. 1 


ANND 
OO +h 


DS: 

. DRS: 
SAD & 
Swedish 
Glee Club 
S. D. S. for 
Central 
Commandery 


Pfeil Co. 
Pfeil Co. 


Swedish 
Glee Club 
Brusell & 
Liander Co. 
Svenska 
Amator 
Klubb 
Schoultz Co. 


Place 
N. S. T. H. 


T. H., Grand 
Crossing 
Ae ae I e » 


Calumet 
Opera House 


Brand’s Hall 
Hooley’s 


N. S. T. H. 


Criterion 
Criterion 


ONE S2 TD 


Gord’s Hall, 
Roseland 


Hooley’s 


Date 
Apr. 27, 1895 


Apr. 28, 1895 
May 5, 1895 


May 11, 1895 


Sept. 28, 1895 
Sept. 29, 1895 
Oct. 6, 1895 


Oct. 13, 1895 


Oct. 19, 1895 


Nov. 10, 1895 
Nov. 17, 1895 
Nov. 24, 1895 
Dec. 1, 1895 
Dec. 29, 1895 
Jan. 1, 1896 
Feb. 9, 1896 


Mch. 8, 1896 
Mch. 15, 1896 
Apr. 18, 1896 


Apr. 26, 1896 
May 31, 1896 


Sept. 26, 1896 


Oct. 4, 1896 
Oct. 8, 1896 
Oct. 11, 1896 


Play 
Fias rivaler 


Vermlandingarne 

Bondbrollopet eller Huru rattarns 
Erik och némndemannens Bolla 
fingo hvarandra 


Fias rivaler 


1895-1896 
Hin och Smalandingen 
Hin och Smalandingen 
Direktor Striese 
(as Sabinskornas bortrofvande) 
Direktor Striese 
(as Sabinskornas bortrofvande) 
Gastgifvarmor 


Kungen och gatusangerskan 
Kungen och gatusangerskan 

En domares vedermédor 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Nyarsnatt pa Hotell Svea 
Jernbdararen 


Vermlandingarne 
Vermlandingarne 
Sax, taylor pa dekts 


Gustaf Vasa 
Ransakningsmalet 


1896-1897 
Alderman Swanson 
Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa 
landet* 
Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa 
landet 
De bada dofva 
Balen pa Grona Lund 
(as Bellman pa Grona Lund) 
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Company 
Svenska 
Amator 
Klubb 
SaDas: 
Svea Quar- 
tette of Swed- 
ish Good 
Templars 
Svenska 
Amator 


Klubb 


Liander Co. 
Liander Co. 
S. D. S. 


S. D. S. 


Good Tem- 
plar Lodge 
No. 535 


Ss. D. S. 


Donaldson 
Co. 

S. D. S. 

yl Bah 
Higgins for 
Nordstjernan 
iad be 
Svenskarne i 
Illinois Lodge 
I. O. G. T. 


Lindblom Co. 
Nya S. T. 


Nya S. T. 


Nya S. T. 


Place 
T.:H., 


Kensington 


N. S. T. H. 
Phoenix Hall 


Linnea Hall, 
S. Chicago 


Criterion 
Criterion 
INO Dae: 
SSN id 81 & 


Jefferson 
Hall 


N.: Se. 4H 


DH 


7 He 
comes 


ote sd By eB 
0. Ts Fi 
Nace lo: 
Lincoln T. H. 


AZAD 
ar | 
an 


Sees Sai se 
Ne Sete 
Satooe Lat en 


N. S. T. H. 
Phoenix Hall 


NGS ae EL 
Criterion 


South 
Chicago 
No Siete .H. 


Date 


Oct. 18, 1896 
Oct. 18, 1896 
Nov. 1, 1896 
Nov. 8, 1896 


Nov. 14, 1896 
Nov. 15, 1896 
Nov. 15, 1896 
Nov. 22, 1896 
Dec. 5, 1896 


Dec. 6, 1896 
Dec. 12, 1896 


Dec. 12, 1896 


Jan.) 511897 


Jan. 10, 1897 


Feb. 28, 1897 


Apr. 25, 1897 


Jan. 8, 1898 


Mch. 12, 1898 
Mch. 13, 1898 
Apr. 9, 1898 


Apr. 10, 1898 


Apr. 23, 1898 


May 7, 1898 


June 4, 1898 


Play 
Jeppe pa bjerget 


Valborgsmesso-aftonen 
Vermlandingarne* 
Sparlakanslexor 

Rika morbror 

Grefven af Monte Christo 
Grefven af Monte Christo 
Pinafore* 


Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa 
landet 


0G, <6, @ Oe) 0, 1@) 100 BD) 0) 8 BO 6 OO O10. OO 76) OE Oe O18. 
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Hos fotografen 

Mottagningstimmen 

Tre fordlskade poliskonstaplar 
Hittebarnet 

Pinafore* 

Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 


Kapten Crona 


1897-1898 
Sparlakanslexor 


Vermlandingarne 

Vermlandingarne 

Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa 
landet 

Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa 
landet 

Rika morbror 


Hans tredje hustru 


Svenskarne pa Cuba 
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Company 

Hanna von 
Toyra Co. 
Nya S. T. 
Nya S. T. 
Nya S. T. 


Nya S. T. 
Nya S. T. 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Nya S. T. 


Nya S. T. 
Nya S. T. 
Nordstjernan 


Svenska Na- 
tional For- 
bund, No. 2 
Central 
Commandery 
No. 7 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 
S. D. S. for 
Iduna 

Vart Hem 
Lodge, I. O. 
G. T. 


‘Svenska Na- 


tional For- 
bund, No. 8 
S. D. S. 

S. D. S. 
SAUDE: 


Sa Des: 


Svenska Na- 
tional For- 
bund, No. 6 
Pfeil Co. for 
Svithiod 
Alberg Co. 
for Swedish 
Volunteer 
Regiment 


Place 
No Seel ght. 


Criterion 
Criterion 
Criterion 


Criterion 
Criterion 
N.S. Ty Bi: 


Criterion 


Criterion 
Criterion 
Hoerber’s 
Hall, 

Blue Island 
Spelz Hall 


No S.o hike 


McVicker’s 
S. S. T. H. 


Odd Fellows 
Hall 


Bailey's Op- 
era House, 
Evanston 

S. SNabeee 
NS ac 
S.-o. Loe 


N: So a 


Bailey’s Op- 
era House, 


Evanston 
N.S. 048 


Columbia 
Hall 


Date 
June 5, 1898 


July 3, 1898 


Octrai 1 598 


Nov. 3, 1898 


Dec. 3, 1898 


Jan. 1, 1899 
Jan. 1, 1899 
Jan. 12, 1899 
Jan. 29, 1899 
Mch. 26, 1899 
Apr. 2, 1899 
Apr. 9, 1899 


May 6, 1899 


July 23, 1899 


Oct. 7, 1899 


Nov. 5, 1899 
Dec. 2, 1899 


Play 
Svenskarne pa Cuba 


Bréllopet pa Ulfasa, scenes 


1898-1899 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lund- 


strom* 
Regina von Emmeritz 


670e. 0 © (ce) 6 @ ese, ‘6 0 '¢ 0 le e580 0 © 6 Oe © 8 6 6) a9 


Vermlandingarne 

Den lilla sangfageln 

Hans tredje hustru 

Lilla helgonet* 
Vermlandingarne 

Ett resande teatersallskap 

En komedi 

Prins Pippi och Froken Fiffi 
En komedi 


Prins Pippi och Froken Fiffi 
Drilléns operett 


En afton pa “Tre Byttor’ 


1899-1900 
Prins Pippi och Froken Fiffi 


Anna Stina 1 Chicago* 
Misstag pa misstag 
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Company 
Alberg Co. 
for Swedish 
Volunteer 
Regiment 
Alberg Co. 
for Svenska 
National 
Forbund 


S. D. S. 


Pfeil Co. for 
Svenska For- 
eningernas 
Central 
PFérbund 
Pfeil Trio for 
Svithiod 
Lodge No. 1 
Wilma 
Sundborg Co. 
Pfeil Co. for 
Iduna 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Wilma 
Sundborg Co. 
Brage Lodge 
No. 2,1. 0. V. 
Pfeil Co. 


Pfeil Co. 


Pfeil Co. for 
Svithiod 
Lodge No. 1 
Swedish Glee 
Club & Svi- 
thiod Singing 
Club 


Pfeil Co. 


Sure 

Pfeil Co. for 
Svithiod 
Lodge No. 1 


Place 


Columbia 
Hall 


Columbia 
Park 


NSS eetes. 


Auditorium 


Nisoatke t1. 


Noes 7H. 
Sysiegs IG 3 be 
Studebaker 
Sah 
N. S. T. H. 
NES reat 
Shek ond Mit b 
Ne Soeioe EL. 


Sunnyside 
Park 


Hall, Leavitt 
& 19th 

Nos, eH. 
INE STH: 


Date 
Dec. 25, 1899 


Dec29,31599 


Dec. 30, 1899 


Jan. 1, 1900 


Jane 7 00 


Jan. 28, 1900 
Feb. 12, 1900 


Feb. 14, 1900 


Feb. 


15, 1900 


Mch. 
Apt. 


18, 1900 
17, 1900 


May 12, 1900 


Oct. 6, 1900 
Oct5/7;11900 
Oct. 18, 1900 


Nov. 4, 1900 
Nov. 25, 1900 
Dec. 15, 1900 


Dec. 29, 1900 


Play 
Lycko-Pers resa 


Pinafore 


En afton pa “Tre Byttor”’ 


Lycko-Pers resa 


Pinafore 


Nerkingarne 
Frithiof och Ingeborg 


Frithiof och Ingeborg 


Frithiof och Ingeborg 


Vermlandingarne* 


ee @¢ © 8 © @€ 6 6. 0 6 © € 6 €;0 © Lee ¢ @¢ ef ee te © 6 
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1900-1901 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Erik den fjortonde* (as 
Erik XIV och Katrina Mansdotter) 
Per Olsson och hans kéring* 
Per Olsson och hans karing 
Snarka 


Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa 
landet 
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Company 
South Side 
SAL 
Swedish Glee 
Club & Svi- 
thiod Singing 
Club 
Swedish Glee 
Club & Svi- 
thiod Singing 
Club 

South Side 
Sarge 
Swedish Glee 
Club & Svi- 
thiod Singing 
Club 

Seula 

Eastern & 
Chicago Co. 
for Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
Eastern & 
Chicago Co. 
for Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
Eastern & 
Chicago Co. 
for Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
SMT 

Pfeil Co. for 
Monitor Soc. 
Pfeil Co. for 
Nordstjernan 


Pfeil Co. 
Pfeil Co. 
Alberg Co. 


Siaik 

Sule 

Pfeil Trio for 
Nordstjernan 
South Side 
Swedish 
Societies 


Place 
America 


NivS/ary H. 
NiVS he EL 


America 


rebated bale b 


NYS.t 
Auditorium 


Auditorium 
Auditorium 


NSSrl ee 
Sieh oboe 8: 


Vorwaert’s 


‘Lek 


S. S. T. H. 

N. S. T. H. 
Auditorium 
N.°S.-Ty H. 
S. S. T. H. 
SS. Te 
TH 


S. S. 


Date 
fan, #1, 1901 


Rep. 59511901 


Apr. 6, 1901 


Apr. 13, 1901 
Apr. 20, 1901 


Apr. 27, 1901 


Play 


Bror Jonathan eller Oxhandlaren 


fran Smaland 


En midsommarnatt i Dalarne 


Vermlandingarne* 


Drilléns operett 
Sparlakanslexor 
Karlek och upptag 
Karlek och upptag 


Karlek och upptag 
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Company 
Sol: 


For Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
Pfeil Co. 


Pfeil Co. 
Pfeil Co. for 
Ingeborg Soc. 
Pfeil Co. for 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 


Place 
N? Sibel. 


Auditorium 


Spelz Hall 
S¥S.e1.3H: 
Ses lua 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Hall 


CHAPTER V 


A CITY THEATRE; BRUSELL AND BEHMER 
1901-1902—1917-1918 


The performance of Bréllopet pa Ulfdsa by Brusell and Behmet’s 
Svenska Teatersallskap at the Studebaker in October 1901 inaugurated the 
culminating period in the development of the Chicago Swedish theatre. 
Now at last major productions in city theatres became the rule, and for the 
first time there were companies that maintained activities for more than 
two or three consecutive seasons. Brusell and Behmer went their separate 
ways in the 1904-1905 season, but the Svenska Teatersallskap continued 
under Brusell, Behmer calling his company the Svenska Dramatiska Sall- 
skap. Until the 1917-1918 season, except for one additional season of co- 
operation under the old name, both companies were active. For four sea- 
sons—those immediately after the separation and the 1906-1907 season 
of united efforts—ten city performances were the norm. Then, gradually, 
the number of productions decreased. Each company began to limit its 
city plays to one or two a season, there were fewer performances in out- 
lying halls by the companies or their members, and fewer performances 
for other organizations. By February 1918 it had -become apparent that 
competitive activity was no longer feasible, and, for the first time since the 
spring of 1907, Brusell and Behmer gave a joint production. 

From 1918 until Brusell’s death in 1925, there were intermittent pro- 
ductions in city theatres by the two leaders, together and separately; and 
Behmer continued his activities with occasional performances in these 
theatres and with less ambitious productions, until he last appeared in the 
Eighth Street Theatre Vermlandingarne of 1946. Even through the years 
when the Svenska Teatersallskap and the Svenska Dramatiska Séllskap 
were giving the public a Swedish theatre on a scale hitherto unknown, 
there had been minor groups—sporadic and short-lived, as in preceding 
periods. By the 1920’s such movements had come to the fore. New com- 
panies, with new, young talents, offering new-fashioned plays, were prepar- 
ing the way for a new Swedish theatre that was to carry on through the 
1930's. The reunion of Brusell and Behmer in 1918 was, in fact, a sign that 
the old order was not long to survive. The theatre as it had developed 
since 1868 was thereafter to live more and more in reminiscence, and in 
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revivals that were in themselves reminiscent rather than evidence of a living 
Swedish theatre. 


Though they achieved much, neither the Svenska Teatersallskap not 
the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap was able to fulfill the old dream of an 
established Swedish company performing regularly. The situation was not 
merely the familiar one of divided forces. Many of the difficulties of former 
years persisted, and more ambitious. seasons brought new problems. The 
actors were still amateurs who had to find time for the theatre in their 
leisure hours. Though support became more consistent, it could not be 
relied upon, and costs were increasing. The directors did not have large 
financial resources—partly because their theatrical activities took precedence 
over money making—and they had to take financial risks. For a city theatre, 
rental alone ran into hundreds of dollars for a single performance. Though, 
as before, prices for city performances were higher than for those at the halls, 
admission could not ordinarily be set at more than a dollar. Meeting ex- 
penses—not to mention making profits—was possible only when the pub- 
lic turned out in force. With a crowd of about 4,000 and a top price of a 
dollar, there was a net profit of $428.09 when Strindberg’s historical drama, 
Gustaf Vasa, was given at the Auditorium in 1912; but expenses beyond 
$767.90 for rent and a comparable sum given the eminent director and star 
from Sweden, August Lindberg, amounted to $866.17.’ For other preten- 
tious productions, deficits of four and five hundred dollars were reported.” 
Many plays, of course, did not require an extensive outlay for settings and 
costumes, but even with the concessions made by Fritz Schoultz to the Swed- 
ish companies, costumes were often a substantial item. Publicity, places for 
rehearsal, and pay for stage hands, musicians, and actors were all regular ex- 
penses. The Swedish theatre was not a profitable enterprise, though Brusell 
and Behmer could console themselves that over the years losses were pretty 
well balanced by profits. 


City productions offered other hazards as well. Making satisfactory 
arrangements for the use of theatres was no simple matter. Normally, 
directors would have to keep watch for theatres that were not to be in use 
on Sunday afternoons and evenings. These theatres would be rented as far 
in advance as possible, but the managers would not give contracts, and did 
not hesitate to rent the theatres more profitably, even after Swedish per- 
formances had been advertised. Then, at the last minute, another city theatre 
would have to be found, or the company would have to get along with 
the North Side Tutner Hall. Often there was no choice but to give a Sunday 
matinee, though the time was unpopular with Swedish audiences; and the 
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Sunday morning rehearsals that the matinées entailed were no more popular 
with the actors. In all, it required courage and persistence as well as love 
of the theatre for Brusell and Behmer and their mainstays to carry on 
under these conditions for some twenty years. 


In Mrs. Othelia Myhrman the theatre of these years had, fortunately, 
a loyal and capable supporter. She was the secretary of the Svenska Teater- 
sdllskap for at least the 1901-1902 season, and later served as secretary for 
Behmer’s company; and as the secretary of the Svenska National Forbund 
she exerted herself to gain its backing for the plays. The Forbund con- 
tinued its earlier practice of sponsoring individual performances at the 
Auditorium and other theatres, and for some seasons maintained a cooper- 
ative arrangement with the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap. What the com- 
panies lost in assigning a portion of possible profits to the Férbund for 
its charities, they gained in security, and in Mrs. Myhrman’s energy as a 
promoter. She personally took charge of publicity, ticket selling, and the 
like, and carried through such business with the dynamic generalship she 
gave to all of the many projects in which she was a leader.* 

Chicago’s Swedish population was growing steadily, though immigra- 
tion was no longer on the earlier scale, and was sharply reduced after 1914. 
The passing years were bringing general stability and prosperity, propi- 
tious for the Swedish theatre as for other multiplying Swedish organiza- 
tions. There was, however, more competition for the plays than before, 
from both Swedish and non-Swedish circles. The taste for Swedish song 
and comedy continued, but imported talent was more often on hand to 
satisfy it. Operatic stars, ballad singers and tellers of tales were welcome 
visitors from the homeland. By 1911, the popular folk comedian, Olle i 
Skratthult, had made America his home, and was regularly touring the 
Middle West and making frequent Chicago appearances. The Swedish 
clubs of Chicago, especially in the early 1900's, devoted much of their 
energy to bazaars and fairs, some of which, like the Svithiod Singing Club’s 
“Streets of Stockholm,” were elaborate affairs, carried on through successive 
weekends. One-act plays were occasionally features of these fairs, but the 
talents of the men and women of the theatre were generally employed in 
variety acts. Lodges and clubs were beginning, too, to give programs and 
plays in English. And the Swedes, now obviously “Americanized,” found 
much of their entertainment where other Chicagoans found theirs—at 
American plays and concerts, and at the movies, with their double appeal 
of novelty and economy. 


An audience faithful to the Swedish theatre, had, however, been build- 
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ing through the years. This audience, rather than the newly arrived Swedes, 
was the main support of the Brusell and Behmer companies. In increasing 
numbers, also, those Swedes who had scorned the theatre of the “beer hails,” 
or who had followed the dictates of a church now less puritanical, were 
attracted to the city productions. Never, it seems certain, had the public 
attending the Swedish plays been so well able to appreciate dramatic art. 
No longer was there folk play in the audience as well as on the stage, a 
reviewer noted appreciatively in 1915.* Still, criticism of the audience did 
not cease. Typical was a remark that the spectators enjoyed themselves best 
when an actor drank and swore;° but occasionally there were more caustic 
comments, like that which appeared in a review of a sentimental play by 
Jolin: “Persons who understand dramatic act about as well as Zulus appre- 
ciate Rafael’s Madonna should never be permitted to enter a theatre.”® 
Most frequently deplored was the audience habit of laughing when they 
should have been serious (the critics neglected to point out that in this 
respect the Chicago Swedes differed little from the audience of any day or 
place). Of course the public that flocked to Vermlandingarne laughed at 
the tragic church scene and at the rescue of Erik and Anna, as they had 
laughed through the years. That was to be expected. But even the “fairly 
thick upper crust” of Swedish Americans who saw Ibsen’s A doll’s house 
in 1907 was, according to one reviewer, too much inclined toward laughter.’ 
Of the new plays, those that took the public fancy were rousing comedies. 
As in the past, the Swedish audiences went to the plays mainly to be amused, 
and were responsive rather than critical. 


The reputation that brought support to the Svenska Teatersallskap and 
the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap was honestly earned. Mote careful prepara- 
tion and longer periods of rehearsal than had been customary in preceding 
years contributed to the improved quality of their main productions. The 
actors that made up the nucleus of each company were gifted and experi- 
enced. Their talents were varied, and chief roles could be well cast. Though 
in comparison to professional actors these men and women acted infre- 
quently, they benefited from a long period of acting together, and their 
performances were often of professional quality. All recollections of this 
period by those who participated in the plays and by those who saw them 
support this view. As a friend of the theatre pointed out, proof lies in the 
length of time these companies carried on their city productions with 
public support. 


Similar judgments were frequently expressed in the reviews, which 
were in general lengthy and encouraging. Still, ironically, the Swedish 
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plays were subjected to unusually severe criticism in this period of generally 
improved quality. These companies could not expect to have the allowances 
made for their weaknesses which had been customary when the plays were 
amateur affairs, said some of the writers, and gave no quarter. Reviews 
were normally anonymous, but Svenska Nyheter, which was a competitor 
of the older papers from 1898 to 1906, had on its staff for a time a man 
named Wikman, over whose signature, G. W...n, appeared particularly 
cutting and personal criticism, apparently intended to display his gift for 
sarcasm as well as his superior judgment. The producers and actors ordi- 
narily accepted criticism equably, and it was a supporter of the theatre who 
was roused to written protest against the tone and content of Wikman’s 
reviews. Dr. Anna Windrow Holm was undoubtedly right in stating that 
his personal remarks gave offense to many, and that the public did not be- 
lieve the amateurs should be judged as if they were the world’s greatest ar- 
tists: “The Swedish American public is grateful for the merits of their 
actors and willing to overlook their faults.” This view, said Mr, Wikman, 
showed so little understanding that it called for no reply." 


During the years when there were two competing companies, the press 
maintained a remarkable degree of impartiality. Wikman, it is true, ad- 
mitted to the grudge against Brusell that was evident in his writing. Sven- 
ska Amerikanaren, though it dealt kindly with both companies, was thought 
to favor Behmer, and did give repeated emphasis to his careful directing. 
One of the most reasonable and capable critics was Theodore Sjéquist of 
Svenska Kuriren, a graduate of Upsala University well acquainted with the 
theatre of Sweden. He had adapted Doktor Dulcamara for performance in 
the 1890's and in later years acted occasionally. 


An excellent statement of the attitudes ordinarily taken by friendly 
critics and supporters of the theatre that appeared in Svenska Kuriren in 
1907 was probably the work of Sjéquist. Excessive criticism, the article 
emphasized, would simply discourage the theatre and interfere with its 
progress. Stepmotherly treatment had all too often been the fate of the 
Swedish plays, partly because of the prejudice of the churchly element, 
partly because of the more general support given to music. One should 
always consider that for Swedish actors, unless they turned-to the American 
stage, acting must remain an avocation. Only through heroic efforts had 
Brusell and Behmer been able to give the Chicago Swedes stock companies, 
and the companies could perform at only too infrequent intervals. Never- 
theless, the companies served as schools for actors, many of whom attained 
more than amateur status. The directors had striven constantly to improve 
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public taste, and with increasing response. Now, perhaps, the day was at 
hand when the Chicago Swedes, like the Germans, might have a perma- 
nent theatre with weekly performances supported by Chicago and by 
neighboring vicinities.? Once again this proved to be wishful thinking, 
though the companies did achieve unprecedented permanency, and in some 
seasons took their plays to various Illinois and Minnesota centers. And 
when a New York Vermlandingarne had been seen in 1913, the local papers 
agreed, without a dissenting voice, that Chicago had a Swedish theatre of 
which it could be proud.*° 


Though there was much conventional praise, and though writers 
largely interested in amusing their readers often gave undue emphasis 
to shortcomings, the more numerous and longer reviews of this period 
give a fairly good idea of the general nature of the performances. Many 
of the faults that were noted were familiar—like marked reliance on the 
prompter. In this respect some of the popular actors were notorious sin- 
ners; more than once it was considered news that Schycker had learned 
his role. Long waits and slow performances were still besetting sins, but 
complaints on this score were balanced on the whole by praise for perform- 
ances that moved expeditiously. Almost always the musical features of 
the plays were commended, and for costumes and settings, particularly in 
the historical and folk plays, when “costumes from Schoultz’ were a 
guarantee of quality, praise was the general rule. Occasionally, however, a 
lack of authenticity in these respects was noted. An Erik in a white stock 
and coat was as inappropriate as a sexton in green pantaloons at a funeral; 
nor should an old-time farmer in national costume wear pincenez—or, per- 
haps, having just come in from an evening rendezvous with his sweetheart, 
he had needed them to see her in the dark.*' Inadequacies and accidents— 
a transparent tree, the collapse of a prop sword—were described with a 
relish that may suggest they were exceptional. The audience expected Erik 
to land on the floor with a resounding thump when he jumped in the 
water to rescue Anna—but not to find Carl Liljegren as Karl Algotson 
asleep on the sofa at the home of his dearest enemy when the curtain 
rose on act three of Bréllopet pa Ulfdsa. Then the experience of the Birger 
Jarl, Brusell, stood him in good stead.’” 


The less experienced actors bore the main brunt of the criticism, but 
the directors and their star performers had to accept their share. Brusell’s 
organ-like voice and the art of his characterizations were ordinarily praised, 
but for many roles he was considered not sufficiently animated, and he was 
repeatedly criticized for a pecular bending knee action that was both in- 
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effective and unromantic.'* Behmer’s strength lay in comedy, reviewers 
generally agreed. Some of his serious interpretations were highly commended, 
but he was not thought to be well suited to romantic and heroic roles. In 
his early career he was often accused of the exaggeration that was consid- 
ered an unfortunate tendency of many of the Swedish actors, of being too 
violent in his movements, and noisy when he should have been intense. 
Lindblom, too, had his characteristic weaknesses; and Wikman, at least, 
was grateful when he did not growl like a lion and spit through his beard.” 
Of the prominent actors, Ida Anderson-Werner and Augusta Milton were 
most consistently praised. Mrs. Milton was sometimes considered too citi- 
fied for country roles, but she was recognized as an actress who could make 
much of even minor opportunities, and play a comic servant and a haughty 
queen with equal effectiveness.*® As for Ida Anderson-Werner, she could 
be counted on to bring art and finish to each of her wide range of char- 
acter parts. 


Occasionally reviewers admitted that novices showed promise, but 
more often there was commiseration for the directors who had to rely 
on them, or a harsh critic might even suggest that they should have been 
hissed off the stage. They were objected to as awkward and inaudible. A 
young actor would wear his hat when he embraced his mother, or portray a 
Swedish lieutenant with such ineptitude that the Swedish army was con- 
gratulated at not having to depend on him. Or the suitor of a young actress 
who had not studied her lines might be advised, ‘““Do not love her, Arthur. 
She does not understand you.”*® Ensemble scenes that depended on extras 
often left much to be desired, as in the finale of Regina von Emmeritz, when 
the warriors who marched around the dead heroine were “as gay as newly 
mustered militia.”*’ Chilly love making was a standard topic for humorous 
comment, whether actors were experienced or inexperienced. And another 
weakness that at times detracted from the effectiveness of performances— 
at least for the critical—was the mingling of dialects or use of inappro- 
priate dialects. 


Though there were two main companies through most of this period, 
the distinction between them was, except for the directors, generally more 
nominal than real. The reason was, of course, that there was not available 
a supply of actors for two wholly separate troupes,’* and each director 
wisely preferred to use the able and experienced actors without being con- 
cerned about their acting under his competitor. For a season or two certain 
actors might be affiliated with Brusell and not with Behmer, or vice versa, 
but it was common for actors to appear with both companies in the same 
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season. Of the actors who performed regularly in practically each of the 
seventeen seasons beginning with 1901-1902, Ida Anderson-Werner played 
with Behmer more frequently than with Brusell, and Mrs. Feltskogh notr- 
mally took parallel roles for Brusell’s Svenska Teatersdllskap. Chellman 
and the Miltons acted more often with Brusell than with Behmer. But 
there were not marked allegiances between certain actors and directors, 
even when the competition between the companies became actual rivalry 
and the companies were more formally organized than usual. 


Many of the plays given for clubs and lodges and other productions 
at the popular halls were not company affairs, though advertisements often 
stressed the fact that the actors were members of a major company. As 
in earlier years, an actor or two would rent a hall, engage a company, 
assume financial responsibility, and, if the occasion was profitable, get 
the main profits. Actors were not always named when feater was included 
at a lodge or club entertainment, but it appears that Chellman and Ekberg 
often provided the plays, sometimes assisted by only one or two other 
performers. The Friends of Thalia, or Folk-Teatern, a group which acted 
frequently during the 1906-1907 season, was largely promoted by Chell- 
man. In 1907 a Svenska Teater Klubb gave some unpretentious programs, 
and it may have existed in earlier seasons. Many of the minor productions 
were given at the Turner Halls, but even before the South Side Turner 
Hall burned in 1914, other smaller halls were gaining in popularity, not- 
ably Belmont Hall, and, until it, too, burned in 1916, Lake View Hall. 
These two places were fairly satisfactory, but others were criticized as in- 
adequate and unpleasant. 


The only representatives of the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap group 
of the 1880’s who were consistently active after 1904 were Christopher 
Brusell and Mrs. Feltskogh. Mrs. Hvitfeldt continued to act until her death 
in that year. Mrs. Pfeil’s association with the Svenska Teatersallskap ended 
in the fall of 1904, though she returned from her new home in Seattle 
for welcome appearances with the Behmer company in 1908. Her husband 
left Chicago at the close of 1902. There were several noteworthy per- 
formances by Arthur Donaldson, the last in 1907, but in this period Oving- 
ton appeared only in two performances in the spring of 1904, which were 
also among the last for Littche. Alberg had almost disappeared from the 
theatrical picture when he was honored by a benefit shortly before his 
return to Sweden in the spring of 1905. 


Most of the regular performers were those who had established their 
reputations in the 1890’s. The men who appeared from season to season 
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were, in addition to the directors, Bolling, Chellman, Liljegren, Lindblom, 
Schycker, and, until his death in 1909, Lindhagen. Ernst Ekberg acted 
frequently, but was less consistently affiliated with the major companies. 
Ortengren appeared from time to time until he returned to Sweden in 1910. 
Oscar and Therese Sundborg were seen during the first seasons of the period. 
Carl Milton participated in a large majority of the plays, but acted less 
than his wife. Mrs. Milton and Ida Anderson-Werner were the mainstays 
among the women through the years, though the less able Mrs. Feltskogh 
acted almost as often; and Mrs. Schycker was prominent through half a 
dozen seasons. In the early seasons Ellen Graf and Anna Nelson continued 
to act, and during some stays in Chicago Sara Nordstrom renewed her 
connections with the Swedish companies. 


Not until the 1907-1908 season were the local forces of the Svenska 
Teatersillskap and the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap significantly rein- 
forced by new arrivals and additions, but by 1903 a few new actors were ap- 
pearing. One of them was to have a long and popular career. This was 
Christopher Brusell’s nineteen year old daughter Hedwig, who carried on the 
tradition of second generation acting in the Swedish plays so happily begun 
by “little Anna” Pfeil. Others, too, continued the tradition, but for shorter 
periods and in less important roles. Ida Anderson-Werner’s daughter, Magda 
Anderson, later Magda Anderson Lewis, acted with the Svenska Dramatiska 
Sallskap for several seasons around 1910, and Mr. Behmer’s son and 
daughter, Eric and Lisa, began years of intermittent appearances in 1907, 
as the children in A doll’s house. Toward the end of this period Alva 
Milton, the daughter of Carl and Augusta Milton, occasionally took part 
in the Swedish plays. Both she and Lisa Behmer also carried on their in- 
herited interest in the theatre in American little theatre groups. A valued 
member of Behmer’s company for many seasons was Sigrid Lindberg, Ida 
Anderson-Wernet’s sister, and his niece, Estelle Behmer, acted in some of 
his plays. 

It was as Hedwig Brusell Melinder that Mr. Brusell’s daughter was 
best known to the Swedish audiences. Werner Melinder had come to Chi- 
cago in 1904, to pursue his profession of architecture, and had acted with 
both major companies before his marriage to Hedwig Brusell in 1906 
culminated a romance that was neither the first nor the last furthered by 
associations in the Swedish theatre. Werner and Hedwig Melinder con- 
tinued their theatrical activities through the 1920’s. He was often the Erik 
to her Anna, and was responsible for several small performances of Strind- 
berg plays. Mr. Melinder was born in Gavle, Sweden, in 1879, and educated 
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at the Chalmerska Institute of Goteborg. From 1908 to 1911 he and his 
wife lived in Sweden, and they spent part of the 1920's in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, but during most of the years until his death in 1936 Chicago was 
their home. Upon Mrs. Myhrman’s death in that year, Mrs. Melinder entered 
the Swedish Employment Bureau, where she was associated with another 
of the actors of the period, John Ternquist.”” 


Of the many men and women who began acting in the plays during 
the regimes of Brusell and Behmer, only a few attained prominence, but 
recurring names among those who took minor roles indicate persistent in- 
terest and the enjoyment received from being part of the Swedish theatre. 
And singers well known in Chicago Swedish circles continued to appear 
in the popular plays “with song.” One of them was Ida Linn, later Ida 
Linn-Cooley, who had played Josephine in the first Pinafore. Another, 
Signe Mortenson, made the first of a long series of appearances in the 
1902-1903 season, and in 1907 young Rosa Pearson, who was to be asso- 
ciated with her in the Northland Trio, began a shorter connection with 
the plays. The popular Trio travelled for many years through the United 
States, for a time on the Pantages circuit, and in 1926 made a very success- 
ful tour of Sweden under the management of Mrs. Myhrman.”° In recent 
years Mrs. Mortenson’s continuing interest in the Swedish theatre has ex- 
pressed itself in her direction of children’s plays and programs in Swedish, 
under lodge auspices. Not new to the Swedish plays, but appearing more 
frequently in these years than before, was Joel Mossberg, a versatile leader 
in the Chicago musical world. John Melin, a young singer who had come 
to Chicago from Sweden in 1902, was repeatedly seen as Erik and in non- 
singing roles as well; and another singer whose roles included Erik was 
Carl Lonnerblad. 


The formation of two companies brought to the plays for a few 
seasons a number of men with adequate if not outstanding talent, among 
them G. Patrick Warner, Frithiof Burgeson, and John Ternquist. These 
three were business men active in Chicago Swedish affairs. Mr. Warner was 
employed by the Horlick Company, Mr. Ternquist headed the Swedish 
Employment Bureau, and Mr. Burgeson’s enterprises included the Holmes- 
Artore Manufacturing Company, of which he was the president. In the 
1908-1909 and 1909-1910 seasons three men of greater importance to 
the plays were added to the rolls of actors: Knut Sjoberg, Oscar Larson, 
and Carl Stockenberg. Mr. Sjoberg had been a member of the Svea Theatre 
company in Stockholm, and he later served as director for the popular 
travelling company of Olle i Skratthult. Most of the years until his 
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accidental death in 1937, at the age of 56, were spent in Chicago, where 
he became the proprietor of the Van Dorn Pattern Works.** Neither Oscar 
Larson nor Mr. Stockenberg had professional background, but both were 
talented actors. A third theatrical romance of these years (Frithiof Burge- 
son and his wife, “songbird” Rosa Pearson Burgeson, also had met while 
acting in the plays) was that of Oscar Larson and Ruth Johnson, an actress 
who became increasingly popular after her debut in the 1913-1914 season; 
their departure for Sweden in 1920 was regarded as a real loss to the 
Swedish theatre.”* Mr. Stockenberg’s place in the Chicago Swedish theatre 
was to be unique, for after years of service with the old companies, he con- 
tinued his activities with the company that dominated the theatre in its 
closing period, Svenska Folkteatern, as one of the company’s founders and 
its director. For many years an employee of the Marshall Field store, Mr. 
Stockenberg is well known in Swedish circles as a writer of verse and prose. 
Like Mr. Behmer and others of the theatre group, he has been a moving 
spirit in the West Side Division of the Swedish Cultural Association, and 
on a number of occasions has arranged and directed elaborate pageants for 
Swedish organizations.”* 


A number of other men and women attracted favorable attention for 
short periods, but of those not already mentioned only Augusta Larson 
was long associated with the Brusell and Behmer companies. She made 
her debut in Chicago in 1908, but had received theatrical training and had 
acted in Sweden.** A much more publicized arrival from Sweden, Ebba 
Kempe, first appeared in Chicago in 1914, but thereafter she acted only in- 
termittently. In Sweden, Miss Kempe had been a member of the Trébach 
Operetta company and of the Merry Widow company headed by Carl 
Barcklind, who was later to be seen in Chicago.*® A faithful performer 
in the early seasons of the century was Mrs. Alice Collini, and in later 
years Hulda Safstr6m and Wanja Nauclair were admired. The 1911-1912 
season brought to the plays for a number of performances Stellan and Mia 
Windrow, whose mother was Dr. Anna Windrow Holm, noted earlier 
as responsible for the letter of protest to critic G. W...n. Dr. Holm her- 
self took part in the theatricals, mainly in small Strindberg performances 
in which her son was interested. A gifted young member of the Svenska 
Amerikanaren staff who had journalistic experience in Sweden, Harold 
N. Theel, also helped to promote the Strindberg plays and acted in them 
until his career was cut short by death in 1917.7* In 1914 Stellan Windrow 
was acting for the Chicago Essanay moving picture company, and in 1941 
he was in Paris as a representative of the Paramount Company.” As the 
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period drew to a close, the Brusell and Behmer companies found recruits 
also within the small acting groups that had been springing up—Elis 
Gustafson and Gunnar Nordlof, and two who were to become leaders 
in the new theatrical developments of the 1920’s and 1930's, Nels Carlson 
and Elna Lilnequist. 


The main companies were better supplied with women for character 
roles and small parts than with leading ladies, Hedwig Brusell being the 
only Chicago actress available for leading roles over any extended period. 
For three seasons, however, there was in Chicago an actress of considerable 
stature, Ida Ostergren. She was the star, first of Behmer’s Svenska Drama- 
tiska Sédllskap, then of the Svenska Teatersdllskap under Brusell and 
Behmer, and then again of Behmer’s company. Behmer introduced her as 
a “real prima donna” with a successful stage career in Sweden and in the 
Eastern states. The facts of her earlier experience were left vague, but there 
is no doubt that she was able and attractive and contributed much to the 
Chicago Swedish plays. Her debut came at a time of fairly heated rivalry 
between the two directors, and Brusell’s claims for his own leading lady, 
Wilma Sundborg (now Wilma Sundborg-Stern), led to a law suit against 
him by Miss Ostergren.** Madame Sundborg-Stern took leading roles with 
one or another of the Chicago companies at other times also, during these 
years. 


“Prima donnas” from Sweden of varying degrees of celebrity did ap- 
pear in the Chicago Swedish plays in this period. Most of them were on 
concert tours, which, unlike dramatic tours, could be carried through with 
marked success. A well known singer from the Swedish Royal Opera, Anna 
Hellstr6m, who made several American tours and was a popular soloist 
for the American Union of Swedish Singers, played Anna for Brusell in 1905. 
Madame Emma Wallin-Malm, of the Svenska and Vasa Theatres in Stock- 
holm and Stora Teatern in Goteborg, spent some time in Chicago in 1907, 
and participated in one performance, though the directors were unable to 
induce her to appear in a leading role.*® In the summer of 1907, Madame 
Emma Meissner and Miss Rosa Griinberg of Oscar’s Theatre, Stockholm, 
delighted audiences in plays as well as in concerts featuring folk visor 
(ballads). Madame Meissner was the better known; she had begun a 
successful stage career in her early youth, and had been for a number of 
years the leading lady at the Vasa Theatre, where her husband was the 
musical director.*° An extensive tour that was to take them as far as 
Australia brought to Chicago in 1910 one of Sweden’s most popular light 
opera stars, Anna Lundberg, and her husband, Otto Lundberg, an actor 
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and director of considerable reputation. They had toured extensively in 
Scandinavia and elsewhere in Europe, and Madame Lundberg had followed 
earlier successes at Stockholm’s Sédra Teater with two years at the Folies 
Bergére in Paris.** Less famous but very well received in dramatic appear- 
ances and in ballad entertainments were two young women from the 
Dramatiska T eater of Stockholm who visited Chicago in the spring of 1912, 
Signe Widell and Greta Adamsen.** 

Among the ballad singers from Sweden were also two sisters who re- 
mained in this country, Helga and Ingeborg Sandberg. They had acted at 
the Svea Teater in Stockholm,** and in Chicago made a series of appear- 
ances with both Brusell and Behmer companies, chiefly in Vermlandingarne. 
When Madame Hilda Hellstrom-Gagnée played Anna in Vermlandingarne 
for one of Brusell’s productions, her association with Stockholm’s Sédra 
Teater was emphasized, but she was American born, and much of her 
varied career was in this country, where she acted in American companies, 
appeared with dancing troupes, and promoted the Swedish drama in both 
Swedish and English.** 

Only in the 1911-1912 season were the men of Sweden's stage 
prominent in Chicago plays of this period, but that season brought to 
Chicago a popular Stockholm comedian, Elis Olson, and the most famous 
of Swedish actors, August Lindberg. Two men who made some appearances 
in other seasons, Rafael Ramsén of the Swedish theatre of Helsingfors, 
Finland, and Gustaf Lund of the Stockholm Folk Teater, also testify to 
the relationship between the Swedish theatre of Chicago and that of the 
homeland. 


Ultimate acceptance of August Lindberg as Sweden’s leading and 
most influential actor had come only after a long and controversial ca- 
reer. Three decades of success in the provinces, in Finland and Denmark, 
preceded admission of his rank by the Stockholm critics. The chief battle 
centered about his interpretation of Hamlet, the role with which he was 
most closely identified. Lindberg acted, however, in many Shakespearean 
roles, and was credited with creating modern Swedish interest in Shake- 
speare. Even more important was his pioneering in the works of Ibsen, 
whose plays he introduced in Sweden and Denmark, and also acted in 
Norway. For Strindberg’s plays he did similar yeoman service, and there 
is, in letters and stories, evidence of the mutual respect of dramatist and 
actor. To the Chicago Swedes, Lindberg brought their one major produc- 
tion of a Strindberg drama, Gustaf Vasa, in which he had acted in its 1899 
premiere. 
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Lindberg was born in the Dalarne region in 1846, in humble circum- 
stances, and it was only through his own hard work that he obtained 
money to enter the Royal Theatre Dramatic School in 1865. After a year 
of study, his professional career began, tours with well known provincial 
companies like that of the playwright, Uller, soon being succeeded by 
tours with his own companies. His first real success came in 1872, at Hel- 
singfors, and there, in 1877, after periods in Stockholm theatres and studies 
in France, he first essayed the role of Hamlet, and began the struggle to win 
the approval of the cosmopolitan critics for his interpretation. It was largely 
his departure from formalism and tradition that made acceptance slow, 
but unevenness and eccentric mannerisms were charged against his Ham- 
let and his acting in general. His great virtues, wrote Gustaf af Geijerstam 
in 1896, when Lindberg was fifty, and enjoying a hard won fame, were 
his fiery passion and control. At sixty, Lindberg was acting and directing 
at the Royal Dramatic Theatre, not for the first time, but with unprece- 
dented success. He had also added to his reputation by the readings which 
he was to continue in his later career, his complete rendition of The tempest 
being thought particularly remarkable. By the time of his death in 1916 
there was general agreement with the verdict of Geijerstam some twenty 
years earlier, that to tell Lindberg’s history would be to tell the history of 
the Swedish theatre. His courage and his devotion to his art and to the 
drama had brought the theatre of Sweden a renewed life.*° 


With August Lindberg on his American tour was his young son, 
Per. He made his acting debut in Chicago, to begin a career in the theatre 
almost as interesting and influential as that of his father. Chiefly known as 
an experimental director, Per Lindberg was active in London and in Nor- 
way and Denmark as well as in Sweden, and extended his interests to the 
moving picture and radio. He died in 1944, at the age of fifty-four, a 
leading force in a vital and significant Swedish theatre.*° 

No such significance can be claimed for the other visitor of the 
1911-1912 season, but Elis Olson (sometimes called Elis Olson-Elis) was 
a very successful comedian, before and after his American visit. He cele- 
brated his thirty-third birthday in Chicago, but he had acted since 1900 
with companies at the Folk, Dramatiska, and Sédra theatres of Stockholm. 
From 1925 to 1932, he directed Klippan’s open air theatre there. Besides 
the popular role he played in Chicago, he was particularly identified with 
that of Lord Bobberly in Charley’s Aunt. He was also favorably known as 
a singer and composer of light songs.*’ 
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Relations of the Swedish and Chicago actors were generally very 
cordial, and the visitors were much feted. For Elis Olson there were parti- 
cular honors, a banquet, with complimentary speeches and a loving cup, 
being arranged as a farewell and birthday tribute by his colleagues and 
their sponsoring Svenska National Férbund. Soon, however, his Chicago 
friends were to be disillusioned. Before leaving Chicago, Olson gave an 
interview severely criticizing the materialism of America, and on his re- 
turn to Sweden he not only continued such criticism but accused Mrs. 
Myhrman of taking money that rightfully belonged to him and to the 
Svenska National Férbund, and of working against the best interests of 
the Chicago Swedish theatre. The Férbund was thoroughly aroused, brought 
suit against the newspaper that had published the accusation, and sent Mrs. 
Myhrman to Sweden. There she succeeded in winning a verdict, having, 
fortunately, the assistance of John Ortengren of the Royal Opera, who had 
often been associated with her and the plays sponsored by the Férbund 
in Chicago. The whole affair was long drawn out and complicated, and 
created much interest. Olson, Mrs. Myhrman’s friends have said, accepted 
her hospitality in Chicago without recompense and without gratitude; he 
was an able actor but did not like America’s democratic ways. He was, 
moreover, disappointed because an American tour could not be arranged, 
and did not appreciate all Mrs. Myhrman did in the interest of such a tour. 
She had, as a matter of fact, taken less money than was due her; and of 
her unselfish interest in the Swedish theatre there could certainly be no 
question.** 

Departures from the old repertoire went hand in hand with the in- 
creasing stability and prestige of the Swedish theatre. Brusell and Behmer 
exerted themselves to give the audiences new plays. Many of the plays, 
it is true, were new only to Chicago, and in type and period did not offer 
much variety. Others were contemporary; and a number gave support 
to the often repeated claim that their theatre raised “the cultural level 
of the Swedes of Chicago.” There were in all eighty performances in city or © 
comparable theatres under the direction of Brusell and Behmer, together 
and separately, in this period, and thirty-five different plays were pre- 
sented in these performances. Of the thirty-five, twenty-four had not before 
been seen in Chicago, and one, Geijerstam’s rural comedy from 1894, 
Lars Anders och Jan Anders och deras barn (Lars Anders and Jan Anders 
and their children) had been acted only once, at the North Side Turner 
Hall, a few years before the Svenska Teatersallskap played it at the Garrick 
in' 1911; 
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Not many of the plays that now had Chicago premiéres were played 
often or attained any lasting popularity. The old comedies and sentimental 
dramas of Jolin—Barnhusbarnen (The orphan), Friaren fran Varmland 
(The wooer from Varmland), Lojen och tarar (Laughter and tears), and 
Master Smith (Master Smith )—and the dramatized sensation novels of the 
1840’s—Blanche’s Flickan i Stadsgarden (The girl in the City Yard) and 
Emilie Flygare Carlén’s Rosen pa Tistelon (The rose on Thistle Isle) — 
had outlived their appeal in Chicago as in Sweden. B6rjesson’s verse drama 
about Carl XII, from the same period, lacked the theatrical effectiveness 
that kept some old historical dramas alive. Nor were the ventures into 
drama of genuine literary quality very encouraging. Notable, nevertheless, 
as evidence of the interests of the directors and of the advance of the 
Swedish theatre were single productions by Behmer of The taming of the 
shrew and (in cooperation with Ida Ostergren) of A doll’s house, and 
Brusell’s two performances of Sudermann’s Ara (Honor). Critics felt 
that these efforts were worthy but somewhat beyond the capabilities of the 
actors; the audiences preferred Swedish to Shakespearean comedy, and were 
not much interested in the somber realism of Ibsen and Sudermann. Not 
surprisingly, the most successful of the literary dramas was Strindberg’s 
Gustaf Vasa, which Lindberg directed as part of the general festivities 
connected with the dramatist’s 63rd birthday. Other plays by Strindberg 
—who had been seen before only in the slighted Lycko-Pers resa of 1899- 
1900—were several times performed for the “select” few who were in- 
creasingly interested in Sweden’s great modern dramatist: Pask (Easter), 
Pelikanen (The pelican), and Paria (The pariah). There were similar per- 
formances also of plays by younger realists, Charlotte Edgren Leffler’s 
En forlofning (A bethrothal) and Ernst Ahlgren’s I telefon (On the tele- 
phone). 


Non-Swedish plays that had enjoyed marked popularity in Sweden 
as well as in other countries were among the new plays produced by 
Behmer, and they were well received, but not ordinarily with the enthu- 
siasm that warranted repetition. One of them was Hedberg’s 1903 version 
of Gamla Heidelberg (Old Heidelberg), the German play that furnished 
the story for Romberg’s operetta, The Student Prince. Another, Syrsan (The 
cricket), was the Swedish form of Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer’s durable adap- 
tation from George Sand, extensively acted on the American stage as Fan- 
chon, the cricket. Behmer himself was responsible for three adaptations: 
from the French, Duvals skilsmessa (Duval’s divorce), one of Augustin 
Daly’s big successes as The lottery of love; also from the French, the 
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comedy widely known in John Hare’s English version, A pair of spectacles, 
and called by Behmer Farbror Knut fran Norrképing (Uncle Knut from 
Norrképing); and Syndabocken (The scapegoat), from the German play 
by Lehnhard, Das opferlamm. Behmer used the first two of these adap- 
tations again in later years, but only Farbror Knut fran Norrképing, which 
was a Swedish localization, was played more than once in this period, and 
only one of its three performances was in a city theatre. 


Not all the characteristically Swedish plays fared much better. With 
three performances, two in the city, Lizngby Horn was a popular addition 
to the familiar folk plays; but Hedberg’s 1884 folk play, Rospiggarna (The 
people of Roslagen), was a near failure. The newer trend to peasant 
comedy was evident in Geijerstam’s Lars Anders och Jan Anders och deras 
barn, acted four times, though only once as a major production, and in a 
single performance of Smdélandsknekten (The soldier from Smaland) by 
the well known Swedish folk-lorist and writer of country life sketches, 
August Bondeson; and, Sven och liten Anna (Sven and little Anna), 
Anders Jonsa och hans karing (Anders Jonsa and his woman), and Jon 
Ersas piga (Jon Ersa’s girl) were less noteworthy rural plays. Pelle Grén- 
lunds bryggeri (Pelle Gronlund’s brewery), a farcical picture of provincial 
life, also represented a type of comedy that was to be increasingly popular. 
And the play Elis Olson acted three times in Chicago, Sten Stenson Stéen 
fran Esléf, fell largely in the same category. 


When new plays caught on with the audiences, directors forgot the 
need for variety, and gave them repeated performances. Thus two new 
comedies from the 1880's, Lifvet pa landet (Life in the country) and 
Oregrund-Osthammar, were acted seven and six times respectively, with all 
but one of the performances in city theatres. In Lifvet pa landet Hedberg 
had transplanted eccentric character types from the German stories by 
Fritz Reuter, and Oregrund-Osthammar was also a farcical localization 
from the German, the version being credited to a Chicagoan, Algot E. 
Strand. Mr. Strand was a contributor to various publications in these years, 
was the compiler of Hemlandet’s 1909 book premium, Konung Oscar II, 
hans lif och verk, and author of A history of Norwegians in Illinois (1905) 
and A history of the Swedish-Americans of Minnesota (1910).°° 


Free cutting and adapting by actors and directors were common 
practice, and old plays were frequently refurbished with new local songs, 
but there was little local contribution to repertoire in this period. One lo- 
cal play using familiar materials was given a city performance by the 
Svenska Teatersallskap, newspaperman Carl Atterling’s Kolingarnas lust- 
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resa t Amerika (The Kolings’ holiday journey in America) ;*° an unsuccess- 
ful effort of the kind by Chellman, Pelle Janssons afventyr (Pelle Jans- 
son’s adventure), was the only other new play of Chicago authorship. 
Wicklund’s En afton pa “Tre Byttor’ was, however, given its two final 
Chicago performances. 


As the period of regular seasons by Brusell and Behmer’s companies 
drew to a close, the directors relied more and more on plays that appealed 
through familiarity; and first and foremost they relied on Vermlandingarne. 
Dahlgren’s old folk play had been a feature of most of their seasons, either 
in city performances or at one of the Turner Halls. In all, during these 
years, it was given twenty city productions by the major companies; it 
was played once in the city by the Lundbergs; and five other performances 
made a total twenty-six. Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom, on the other 
hand, was moving toward oblivion. There were only three city productions 
of a play that had seemed as imperishable as Vermlandingarne, though it 
was played four times at the halls. Next to Vermlandingarne in popularity 
among the old folk plays was Nerkingarne. It was acted six times, though 
only once in a city theatre, and it furnished a scene, Lasse och Stina, for a 
number of entertainments. (Others of the old-time plays were also being 
seen in paft on various occasions). The traditional plays were turned to 
for elaborate and highly publicized productions throughout the period. 
In 1902 the Svenska National Férbund gave Blanche’s Engelbrekt och 
hans Dalkarlar on a grand scale. Later, Regina von Emmeritz was used 
three times, Hedberg’s folk play, Valborgsmesso-aftonen, twice, and his 
historical drama, Bro/lopet pa Ulfasa, four times, as high points in Brusell 
and Behmer seasons. 


On the whole, considering public taste, the difficulty and expense 
that were still involved in obtaining new plays, and the conditions attend- 
ing theatrical enterprises, the repertoire of the main companies of these 
years must be considered very respectable. In judging its quality one must 
remember that the Swedish theatre depended for survival upon its appeal 
to a general public. The Chicago Swedish audiences were neither more 
nor less receptive to the new and to the literary drama than were the 
overall audiences in America or in Sweden; but Brusell and Behmer could 
not, as could companies that were part of a native theatre, appeal to only 
certain groups within the general public. The critic who, in reviewing The 
taming of the shrew, pointed out that the transition from Andersson, Pet- 
tersson och Lundstrom to Shakespeare should, perhaps, be more gradual 
was thinking of audience as well as of actors.** The plays most given were 
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well suited to the tastes of the public and to the abilities of the companies. 

For minor performances old-fashioned types of comedy were still the 
rule, with Blanche (particularly his Hittebarnet), Hedberg, Hodell, and 
their contemporaries played as before. En natt i Falkenberg, Tre fordlskade 
poliskonstaplar, Hon bade sparkas och bits, and En domares vedermédor 
were still popular entertainment, and were not to disappear with this period. 
Many of the comedies now first played in Chicago were published indi- 
vidually in the Swedish series comparable to those of Samuel French in 
English. They were on sale in Chicago, and a number of those most used 
were published there also by And. L. Lofstrom’s press, as Teater-Bibliote- 
ket.*® Characteristic were the five plays that led the list in number of 
performances: Han dr inte svartsjuk (He is not jealous), a farce about the 
difficulties of a jealous husband; En orolig natt (A restless night), the story 
of a suitor’s encounters with his sweetheart’s father; Tosingar (Lunatics), 
an amusing picture of the situation developing from the belief that a 
young man guest is insane; Karl Sabeltraff och hans rivaler (Karl Sabel- 
traff and his rivals), a Swedish “original” which pits an absurd country 
suitor against an officer of the artillery and uses a famous Swedish park 
as a setting; and En spik i nyckelhadlet (A nail in the keyhole), a French 
farce in which a young man tries to seduce his neighbor’s wife by plugging 
her keyhole so she must take refuge in his apartment, and is neatly caught 
by his own trick. A sprinkling of new plays pointed to the growing fond- 
ness for rural farce, and the continuing activities of Good Templar groups 
added temperance plays to those offered in hall programs during these 
seasons. 


1901-1902 


As early as July 1901 the Svenska Teatersallskap announced plans 
and personnel for its third season. A new step was to mark its progress, for 
the company was for the first time to act in a city theatre. Already the Stude- 
baker theatre had been engaged. The company that was listed was later 
augmented, but there was more definite organization than was ordinarily 
to obtain. Brusell and Behmer were jointly in charge, Mrs. Myhrman was 
the secretary, and the actors for the season, in addition to the directors, 
were: Ida Anderson-Werner, Anna Pfeil, Ellen Graf, Therese Sundborg, 
Hanna Hvitfeldt, Hulda Feltskogh, Ida Linn, John Lindhagen, Ernest 
Lindblom, Leopold Chellman, Fred Bolling, John Ortengren, Ernst Schyck- 
er, and C. J. Erickson.* 

The Svenska Teatersallskap appeared at least once every month from 
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October to May, with the exception of January and February, though only 
three of its seven performances were given at the Studebaker. In February it 
yielded the spotlight to Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar, being presented at the 
Auditorium under the sponsorship of the Svenska National Férbund. This 
also was largely a company affair, however, as it was directed by John Orten- 
gren and included a number of Svenska Teatersdllskap actors. And with 
two comedies headed by Carl Pfeil the only other plays of the season, the 
Brusell and Behmer company had clearly established its position of leader- 
ship. 


The congratulations and hopes that had greeted the Svenska Teater- 
sallskap’s “worthy project’ did not disappear, but after a promising be- 
ginning with Nerkingarne at the South Side Turner Hall, criticism began 
to be mingled with the praise. Detracting from the excellence of the prin- 
cipal actors and the evidence of careful preparation in the first Studebaker 
play, Brollopet pa Ulfasa, were the length of the performance and inade- 
quate acting in minor roles. Reviewers advised a comedy for the next per- 
formance;** and November brought one of three new comedies offered in 
this season, Bondeson’s Smdlandsknekten. There was not the full house 
which had turned out for Bréllopet pa Ulfdsa—probably, the newspapers 
suggested, because the public had found it boring. This time, long waits 
had been eliminated and the performance could be concluded by 10:30; 
but Bondeson’s play did not live up to expectations. The story was amusing 
enough, but was slow in getting under way, and the country types were 
not as satisfactory as those in more familiar plays. Those actors who were 
experienced and who had studied their lines gave an excellent performance, 
it was conceded. Appearing for the first time in the season, Anna Pfeil 
played Inga Fastman with her usual artistry, Ida Anderson-Werner was a 
skillful Stina pa Hagnet, and Chellman made an amusing country fiddler. 
And music by the Nordstjernan singers, introduced as soldiers, was, of 
course, enjoyed.*® 


Another unfamiliar country comedy followed, at the North Side 
Turner Hall. Sven och liten Anna was a slight affair, but entertaining, 
with Anna Pfeil and Brusell successful in leading roles, as the daughter of 
a wealthy farmer and the poor servant who finally won her hand.** There- 
after all efforts were directed toward the Férbund performance of Engel- 
brekt och hans Dalkarlar. The play’s musical features were emphasized, 
many members of the cast being singers rather than actors, and the whole 
was not judged according to strict dramatic standards. Director Ortengren 
was, however, a dignified and impressive folk hero. It was not his fault, 
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Svenska Nyheter noted, that Engelbrekt had to make a long oration after 
being mortally wounded. Lindblom, too, was able as Sven Ulfsen, and 
John Lindhagen’s Mans Bengston was considered worthy of comparisons 
with August Lindberg. There was a good audience, but it was not large 
enough to fill the Auditorium, and with expenses of $2,486.96 and an in- 
come of $1,955.66, the Férbund incurred a loss of $531.30. Another year 
a concert supplemented by dramatic tableaux would be less expensive and 
a better drawing card, it was suggested;*’ and the next season the Férbund 
restricted its theatrical activities to presenting the Svenska Teatersdllskap in 
a North Side Turner Hall benefit. 


In March, 1902, the Brusell and Behmer company returned to the 
Studebaker, presenting for the first time a comedy that the public was to 
enjoy for a number of years, Oregrund-Osthammar. It did not draw a good 
house on this occasion, but was enthusiastically praised; and an April repe- 
tition at the North Side Turner Hall (no other theatre being available) 
helped to establish its popularity. When such an excellent production is taken 
as a matter of course, wrote complimentary reviewers after the premiere, one 
realizes the heights to which the two directors have developed dramatic 
art among the Swedes. ? 


A manuscript copy of Oregrund-Osthammar* reveals that the comedy 
so popular with the Chicago audiences was wildly improbable farce, with 
a plot almost incredibly complicated. The story may be told in part. 
The first two of the five acts take place in Osthammar, where three leading 
citizens, led by a Stockholm engineer, Thorell, have founded a club, Free- 
dom’s Brothers, of which their wives disapprove. As Thorell is to move to 
Stockholm, the Osthammar trio decide to accompany him for a last fling, 
pretending to their wives that they are going on a business trip to Upsala. 
The apple cart is upset by young Emil Klint, a gymnasist (undergrad- 
uate) on vacation in Osthammar. He has found in the papers of his uncle, 
city treasurer Bratt, a picture of the beautiful Susanna, a Stockholm girl 
with whom he is love, but tells Bratt’s wife that engineer Thorell is to marry 
Susanna. Actually, Thorell wishes to marry her aunt, Mrs. Sdderstrém, a 
young widow who owns a Stockholm hotel, secured for her by Bratt, who 
was a friend of the parents of the orphaned Susanna, whose godfather he 
is. These connections Bratt has kept a secret from his jealous wife. She and 
the other wives learn from Emil the true nature of their husbands’ 
journey, and, having founded a club of their own, set out after them, their 
destination Mrs. Sdderstrém’s hotel in Stockholm. 

There the rest of the action takes place. Preparations for the recep- 
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tion of Bratt, whom Susanna has never seen, go wrong, as she mistakes a 
second trio of guests, three men from an Oregrund singing society, come 
to speed their monarch on a journey, for the Osthammar visitors. The 
Osthammar men, their wives, and the Oregrund men are shuttled back 
and forth from room to room, with every conceivable misunderstanding 
developed. Young Klint arrives and is mistaken by Mrs. Séderstr6m for a 
newly hired bartender, a situation he regards as humiliating, but which 
permits a romantic reunion with Susanna. They decide they will marry; 
Susanna thinks the love letters she has been receiving from Emil were 
written her by Thorell, and for a time she manages to interfere with the 
successful culmination of his love affair with her aunt. Another thread of 
action is the secret correspondence druggist Ortenqvist of Osthammar 
and his wife have been carrying on, supposedly with unknown affinities, 
but actually with each other, which leads to a rendezvous at which Bratt 
and his wife substitute for their friends and develop further suspicions of 
each other. The Freedom’s Brothers do manage to have their Stockholm 
fling, and Emil uses his knowledge of their night out to gain consent for 
his romance. Ultimately all the misunderstandings are cleared up, and 
the visitors are ready to return to their provincial towns, though in the 
finale they sing the praises of Stockholm, where “one lives well and joy- 
ously.” 


Absurd as the story is, it is undoubtedly lively; the songs with which 
the whole is larded are amusing; and the characters have been given con- 
siderable individuality. A competent Svenska Teatersdllskap cast did Ore- 
grund-Osthammar justice. In Emil Klint Anna Pfeil had a type of role to 
which she was admirably suited, and her daughter was a delightful ingenue 
as Susanna. Carl Pfeil was a recruit to the company for this play, with 
Behmer, Chellman, Schycker, Lindblom, and an unknown, Hjalmar Wess- 
berg, the others in the Oregrund-Osthammar trios. The Orion Quartet, 
appearing as Upsala students (only talked of in the play MS.), was, of 
course, welcomed for its songs.*® 


The company made its last appearance of the season at the Svithiod 
May festival, repeating successfully the play it had presented in the fall, 
Nerkingarne. Much admired were Ida Anderson-Werner as Mamselle Bom, 
the role made famous by Ovington, and Behmer and Therese Sundborg as 
Lasse and Stina; but Alberg, in one of his now infrequent appearances, was 
regrettably weak as the brukspatron. To add to the public interest, Svi- 
thiod’s annual May Queen coronation could be incorporated in the folk 
festivities of the last act.°° 
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1902-1903 


The Svenska Teatersillskap’s three folk plays at the Grand Opera 
House, two in the fall and one in the spring, constituted the main theatrical 
season of 1902-1903. There were some comedies by other groups, notably 
by the Good Templar lodge, Jupiter; the Brusell and Behmer actors also 
appeared in comedies at club programs, and gave one full length com- — 
pany performance for Nordstjernan. The play was Nerkingarne, and with 
a crowd of 2,000 at the South Side Turner Hall, it netted $500.00 for an 
undesignated charity.°* This was a season of benefits among the Chicago 
Swedes, many of the events, like the Svenska National Forbund play 
of May 10, being given on behalf of a Swedish man who was standing trial 
for murder, John Nordgren. The Swedes of Norrland, who were suffering 
from catastrophes of flood and fire, were the beneficiaries of the May Grand 
Opera House play, which made a profit of $352.13.° 

Limited as it was, the season was successful, in both attendance and 
enthusiasm. Sell outs were reported for the two fall plays at the Grand 
Opera House—the old Vermlandingarne, and Ljwngby Horn, the new folk 
play that started off the season. Ljwngby Horn had been acted hundreds of 
times in Sweden, the advertisements claimed; this was not, however, the 
one play of that title that appears in Swedish bibliographies, Ljwngby Horn 
och Pipa, by G. L. Silfverstolpe, published in 1858. The Chicago play was 
the property of Carl Liljegren, and he is said to have written it from mem- 
ory, after having seen it or acted in it in Sweden. His manuscript copy of 
the play indicates that if he wrote it from memory his talents were not 
confined to acting.°* One is not surprised that Liwngby Horn, with its 
blend of melodrama, comedy, spectacle, legend, and folk festival, in verse 
and prose and song, pleased the public when introduced in Chicago and 
in three additional performances. 


Ljungby Horn tells a story of trolls and mortals, based on traditional 
ballad materials. Its heroine is Hildur, the lovely young maiden who was 
stolen as an infant by the troll woman, Tulla, as vengeance for the theft 
of troll treasures by her father, the lord of Ljungby. Tulla’s daughter was 
substituted for Hildur, and has grown up as Birgit—a headstrong, troll- 
like creature who is the despair of the widowed Lady Ingrid of Ljungby 
(her husband died immediately after his offense against the trolls) and of 
Birgit’s bethrothed, young Junker (nobleman) Olof, who is bound to Birgit 
only because of a promise made to his dying father. A gay hunting party 
in the woods introduces Birgit and her followers, among them Mans Kruse, 
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a foolish old knight of the braggart coward type, who is pursuing Birgit 
and trying to win Olof’s property. Olof is left alone, and when Hildur 
emerges from the troll cave in the background, they immediately fall in 
love. But Hildur refuses to permit Olof to taste the enchanted drink in a 
precious beaker she carries, and leaves him in a swoon. The scene changes 
to the cave, where preparations are under way for the marriage of Hildur 
and Vidrik, the older of Mother Tulla’s two sons. Didrik, the younger 
(he is only 150 to Vidrik’s 356), is his brother’s rival, but when Hildur 
tells him that she has heard from drunken Tulla that she is mortal, he is 
persuaded to help her escape. And after properly troll-like potions and 
food have been made ready, the guests of honor—the mountain king, a 
mermaid, death, and a flittermouse—have made their spectacular appear- 
ances and presented their gifts, and the revelry is at its height, Didrik car- 
ries out his promise. 


On earth, Didrik and Hildur meet Olle Pamp, a one-armed soldier 
who despises his master, Mans Kruse, and a group of peasants, and then 
Mans himself, all seeking for the now insane Olof. When Mans presses 
his attentions on Hildur, Didrik sings a song that casts a temporary spell 
on the entire company, who flee in panic when the spell breaks. Olof 
comes, is restored by his reunion with Hildur, and claims her and rejects 
Birgit. The sorrowing Didrik leaves them, and soon Mans and his people 
return to capture Hildur, that she may be tried as a witch. Olof valiantly 
defends her, but is left behind, wounded, after fighting with Olle Pamp. 


All of this and more has been presented in three acts. In the two that 
follow, Hildur undergoes a trial at Ljungby Castle, a scene that is largely 
farcical until it is interrupted by Olof, Olle Pamp (who has transferred his 
allegiance to Olof), and by Lady Ingrid, who identifies Hildur as her 
daughter by means of the Ljungby Horn (the beaker Hildur has brought 
with her), and a lullaby remembered by Hildur. The defiant Birgit, de- 
prived, as she says, of all but freedom and a will to revenge, leaps out of 
the window, to make her way, at last, to the troll cave. There Tulla and her 
sons are preparing to leave, their home being lost to them because the 
stolen mortal has succeeded in her escape. Birgit refuses to go with them, 
and cannot be forced, because she was reared in a Christian home. But 
Tulla insures her daughter’s future by giving treasures to Mans Kruse, 
who has been trying to escape Birgit but now readily agrees to marry her. 
His joy is short-lived, however, for Birgit harnesses him to the load of 
treasure, and drives him off with a cracking whip, while he laments that 
he “took the troll for the gold.” 
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Finally, a midsummer festival celebrates the love of Hildur and Olof, 
with Hildur being crowned May Queen, and Olle Pamp and a servant 
making another happy couple. Didrik comes to bid farewell, and explains 
that he has forced Vidrik to join him in good wishes, which include tom- 
tar (brownies) to live with them and bring them luck. Happiness and 
peace of mind they must themselves secure; that is beyond the power of 
trolls. Hildur grants Didrik his one wish, to kiss her hand, and promises 
never to forget him; and the play closes with a verse by Olof: 


The ancient kindred from the cave depart 
And only kindly tomtar there remain. 
From age to age their mild spirits reach 
When saga writings pale and disappear. 


As a matter of fact, except for the absurd and repellent Vidrik, the 
trolls are presented as having their virtues. As Didrik points out, they do 
not, like mortals, pretend to be what they are not. And Tulla has only 
scorn for Mans Kruse, as she buys him for her daughter. 


Brusell played Didrik, and his success in making the ugly troll a 
sympathetic character was considered an outstanding achievement, now 
and in later performances. The Pfeils, too, were in their element as Bir- 
git and Mans Kruse. Hilma Nelson’s sister Anna was Hildur, and Ellen 
Graf the mermaid, whose dance was an admired feature of an impressive 
troll wedding. In all, this performance and the promise of Arthur Donald- 
son’s appearance in the forthcoming Vermldndingarne were taken as indi- 
cations that the long worked for goal of a Swedish theatre in Chicago had 
been reached.** 


The November Vermlandingarne was joyfully received. The play 
had, strangely, been missing the previous season, and it presented, besides 
Donaldson as Erik, Anna Pfeil as Anna. The critics pronounced the per- 
formance unsurpassed in Chicago. Donaldson was a charming Erik— 
elegant without being snobbish, strong without being brutal. As the 
provst, Carl Liljegren was so good that serious scenes ordinarily greeted 
with laughter were properly effective. Pfeil as Lopare-Nisse, Brusell in a 
favorite role, Sven Ersson, Behmer as Anders, and, of course, Mrs. Pfeil— 
all were praised. The use of an inappropriate backdrop in successive scenes 
could readily be overlooked as a minor shortcoming.”® 


In May, Valborgsmesso-aftonen was also accounted excellent. Con- 
gratulatory reviews expressed the hope that the company would continue 
its good work the next season, and distributed praise generously. Again 
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Carl Liljegren, as the old soldier, Svard, was thought particularly good; 
and again Ellen Graf pleased with a dance, this time one characteristic 
of the Frykdal province. Max Hedman and the Miltons were welcomed as 
additions to the company. There was a good word for the audience, too: it 
did one good to hear them applaud the beautiful moral speeches again 
and again. For the company, there was further gratification, for they took 
the play to Joliet, and acted for a large and enthusiastic audience.”® 

After appearing in Vermlandingarne, Carl Pfeil gave a program of 
old favorites for the Svithiod Singing Club, seemingly his last appearance 
in Chicago. The circumstances of his departure from Chicago were char- 
acteristic of both his versatility and his vicissitudes. A play of his author- 
ship, The wnion man, announced for performance at the North Side Turner 
Hall on January 1, 1903, was cancelled without notice. The hall was be- 
leaguered by ticket holders and creditors, and Pfeil and his company were 
next heard of in Hammond, Indiana, where an intended performance 
was cancelled by its sponsors. Pfeil had been working for the Stromberg- 
Carlson company and had been active as a labor organizer, and the play, 
according to a Hammond labor leader, was a sermon on organized labor. 
It was also reported to be (like Pfeil’s Wonder doctor of 1901) a version 
of Déden fadder. With so much publicity it should certainly draw, was 
Svenska Tribunen’s comment.”’ 


1903-1904 


The cooperation of Brusell and Behmer in the Svenska Teatersallskap 
ceased in the fall of 1903.°° The company became Brusell’s enterprise, 
and Behmer limited his activities to one or two independent minor per- 
formances. The season was a lively one, though Brusell’s company did not 
act as such after January 1, and gave only two city productions, yielding in 
the spring to the Svenska National Forbund’s revival of Jorden rundt pa 80 
dagar. Besides Grand Opera House performances in October and December, 
however, the Svenska Teatersdllskap presented Valborgsmesso-aftonen and 
Vermlandingarne for sponsoring societies, and performed that other hardy 
folk play, Nerkingarne, in Joliet in December. Also, Carl Liljegren restored 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom to its old time position as New Year’s 
entertainment, promoting a performance by his colleagues at the North 
Side Turner Hall. And it was the company’s members who acted most of 
the one-act comedies that entertained different clubs during the season. 

Before the Svenska Teatersdllskap gave its first play in October, the 
public had been offered what was surely one of the worst plays ever pre- 
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sented at the North Side Turner Hall. With Pelle Janssons afventyr, a melc 
drama in four acts “after the American fashion,” Leopold Chellman made 
his debut as an author. Supposedly it had already been translated into 
English and was to be played on the American stage. The newspapers, 
unimpressed, pronounced it hopelessly confused, impossible to act and to 
review. Svenska Teatersdllskap actors did their best: Bolling, Lindblom, 
and Ekberg were not bad in negro roles. Ellen Graf contributed an ef- 
fective dance; and even when revolvers emitted -feeble clicks, intended 
victims obliged by dying. Some of the dialogue was witty, but acting, not 
playwriting, was Chellman’s forte, was the kindest comment of the te- 
viewers.”” 

The Turner Halls were full to overflowing with the crowds that 
turned out for Valborgsmesso-aftonen and the two performances of Verm- 
landingarne—ptoof, Brusell was told, that the Swedish theatre could suc- 
ceed when seriously undertaken. No longer were there scoffing remarks 
about the quality of the performances. Singer Ida Linn satisfied even in 
Anna Pfeil’s roles, and the company as a whole displayed the skill that 
comes with experience. The one newcomer, young Hedwig Brusell, making 
her first appearance in Valborgsmesso-aftonen, was given cordial praise 
for her talent and interests—and for Swedish that was excellent for one 
American born.*° 


A new play, Lifvet pa landet, was the Svenska Teatersallskap attrac- 
tion for its two city performances. This time, it was agreed, the proverbial 
“hundreds of performances in Sweden” had not been misleading publicity. 
The witty repartee and amusing scenes, the dramatic story and good moral 
background won immediate success for a comedy that did not have to 
depend upon songs and variety entertainment. It had been “specially 
copied” for the company, the press noted gratefully, and, it seems, ac- 
curately; for the manuscript copy owned by Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
comes from the Harald Apelbom Teateragentur of Stockholm, and is in 
two hands, with the signature of the first copyist and the date 10/8/1902 
at the close of the second act.** 

As Louise Haverman, the heroine of Lifvet pa landet, the then Hedwig 
Brusell had her first demanding role, for Inspector Haverman, the noble 
and capable manager of the estate of Baron Axel von Rambow, is dis- 
missed and accused of dishonesty, and Louise joins her father in refusing 
to marry the Baron’s cousin Frans until her father is cleared and the 
Baron’s approval given. Nobility in suffering is the lot also of the Bar- 
on’s young wife, Frida, who is unable to prevent her husband from mis- 
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treating Haverman and subsequently from mismanaging his estate. The 
Baron is on the brink of ruin and suicide when salvation for him and happi- 
ness for all comes through the good offices of Haverman’s faithful friend 
and the play’s chief comic character—the garrulous, eccentric Malaprop, 
Uncle Brasig. Earlier, Uncle Brasig has overheard a villainous social climber, 
Pomuckelskopp, plotting to gain the Baron’s property, but has been unable 
to get the Baron to take his warnings seriously. Usually associated with 
Uncle Brasig in his comedy is the minister’s wife, Mrs. Berendsohn, who 
is also Louise’s foster mother. Comedy is provided also by Mrs. Berendsohn’s 
adolescent nephew, Fritz Triddelfitz, who abets the Baron in his folly, is 
an unwitting factor in the downfall of Haverman, and is smitten by the 
charms of both Louise and one of the Baron’s servants; and the domineer- 
ing wife of Pomuckelskopp and their silly, affected daughters are pre- 
sented as comic caricatures. The five-act play includes also scenes with 
the workers on the Baron’s estate, who come to his mansion to protest the 
sufferings brought on by his conduct of affairs, and, finally, to acclaim 
the return of Haverman. Among the happier pictures of country life is the 
Christmas Eve at the parsonage with which the play begins. 


Seldom was there such enthusiastic praise for play and actors as 
greeted Lifvet pa landet, both when it was first performed, and when it 
was repeated on December 20, though at that busy time it was, under- 
standably, less well attended. Brusell was considered an admirable Haver- 
man, and his daughter and Max Hedman appealing and competent as the 
lovers. Schycker and Mrs. Hvitfeldt were excellent as the prattling, well 
meaning minister and his wife; Lindblom and Ida Anderson-Werner 
equally good as the pompous Pomuckelskopps. All roles, however, were 
subordinate to that of Uncle Brasig, in which Carl Liljegren won a tri- 
umph. To most of the audience, then and in later popular performances, 
Uncle Brasig was the play; and usually Carl Liljegren was Uncle Brasig.*° 


A full house for the New Year Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstré6m 
showed that it still kept its old appeal. No fault could be found with Bru- 
sell, Liljegren, and Schycker in the name roles, but funny as Schycker’s 
Lundstr6m was, he could not equal Pfeil “of blessed memory.” Mrs. Milton 
was outstanding in the minor role of Andersson’s maid, Fia, and was heartily 
applauded for the scene in which she declared her independence and threw 
her apron in her mistress’s face.°° 


In 1891, Jorden rundt pa 80 dagar at the North Side Turner Hall 
had been voted spectacular. In 1904, the resources of the Auditorium and 
Grand Opera House were available to do justice to its varied scenes and 
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melodramatic action. A host of amateurs and Swedish organizations took 
part. One of the women’s choruses sang in procession around the pyre on 
which the Rajah’s widow was to be burned, and Ellen Graf as the widow did 
a death dance. The Swedish gymnastic club performed as Indians, and, with 
Lindblom as their chief, attacked Fort Kearney, ably defended by soldiers 
from Company I, Second Regiment, of the Illinois National Guard. The 
Indian attack was considered one of the best scenes, but there was some 
regret that no Indians were scalped. A number of the principal characters 
came from the Svenska T eatersallskap—Brusell as detective Fixit, and Orten- 
gren as the widely travelled Passepartout. But in the role of Phineas Fogg, 
Ovington, who originated it in Chicago, returned for his last appearances, 
and with his earlier success. Fred Littche, too, was one of the actors from 
the original cast who came out of retirement to participate in the Svenska 
National Forbund entertainment. 

The play attracted a good audience at the Auditorium, despite the 
recent Iroquois Theatre fire, but expenses had mounted into thousands, and 
there was a deficit of $400.00. Fortunately the repetition at the Grand 
Opera House was also well attended, and a reasonable sum was realized 
by the Férbund for the unemployed Swedes of Chicago.” 


1904-1905 


In May of 1904, Christopher Brusell and his family went to Sweden 
for a visit from which they returned in November. His absence brought 
about a situation that was to exist for most of the remaining seasons of 
this period: activities by two major companies. In the fall of 1904, Behmer 
presented two comedies at the Garrick, by the Svenska Teatersallskap. 
Brusell also used the old company name for his first play of the season, a 
December performance of Vermlandingarne at the Grand Opera House. 
Thereafter it became the name of his company, and of the company headed 
by both directors in the 1906-1907 season, and Behmer adopted the name 
with which his efforts were long associated, Svenska Dramatiska Séllskap. 
Division did not, to begin with, bring any marked rivalry. There was a 
general interchange of actors for the productions of the two directors; 
Behmer himself acted for Brusell, and Hedwig Brusell for Behmer. Behmer, 
however, had the advantage of the exclusive services of Anna Pfeil and 
Wilma Sundborg-Stern for several of his plays. 


The new development resulted in nine city performances, an unprece- 
dented number; and neither director had recourse to the Turner Halls for 
full length productions. Four of the nine plays acted in city theatres were 
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new. Both men turned to the old Swedish playwright, Jolin, for a novelty, 
but each also departed from tradition, Behmer with the one serious venture 
of the Chicago Swedes in Shakespeare, and Brusell with a premiére of 
Sudermann’s Ara. Relatively novel, too, were Geijerstam’s Svdrfar, not 
acted since its 1892 premiére, and the comedy introduced in 1902, Ore- 
grund-Osthammar, both of which were produced by Behmer; and Brusell 
presented the latest arrival among the folk plays, Ljungby Horn. 

The press proudly proclaimed that the Swedish theatre in Chicago 
was now an established fact. And, except for their two most significant 
productions, both directors were rewarded by public support as well as by 
critical encouragement. Behmer made a strong plea for support in the 
extended program notes for Svarfar, his first offering, discussing the im- 
portance of the theatre through the ages, and its values in providing recrea- 
tion for body and spirit, strength for carrying on everyday routine and 
wearying labor. He expressed gratitude for the interest that had furthered 
the efforts of the Svenska Teatersdllskap to win public favor and trust, 
and regret that, since theatres could not be secured for the evening, he 
was forced to give matinée performances. But he exerted himself to make 
the matinées palatable: 

How could Sunday aftecnoons be more happily, pleasantly, and 
profitably spent? And then you come home in good and comfortable 
time and sit and talk a while over a cup of tea—and exchange views 
about the play and the acting, and still get to bed at a decently early 
hour—if you wish. 

Behmer’s first matinée was well attended, and with the director him- 
self in the role of the professor, earlier acted by Bjorkman, with Ida Ander- 
son-Werner as his wife, Anna Pfeil as their daughter, and Littche playing 
opposite her as the artist, the performance was accounted expert. The 
comedy was approved also, but it was Geijerstam’s rural pieces that were 
hereafter to represent him in Chicago. Svarfar was seen again only when 
acted by a company from Rockford in 1925.°° 

Behmer’s The taming of the shrew, which followed in November, did 
not have an encouraging house, and the critics, though they appreciated 
the devotion to dramatic art evident in the choice of play, doubted the 
advisability of the attempt. Shakespeare’s verse offered particular diffi- 
culties, and the actors had to compete with memories of Ada Rehan and 
the Daly Company. Behmer, of course, played Petruchio, and succeeded 
in a lively and comic characterization, but was criticized for carrying his 
tyrannical manner into his soliloquies and his final reconciliation with Kate. 
His star, Wilma Sundborg-Stern, was less satisfactory as the shrew, being, 
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according to Svenska Nyheter, more inclined to flee than to fight. Anna 
Pfeil was the Bianca, and except for two minor roles, the cast was ex- 
perienced, and its performance creditable. The play was paid the compli- 
ment of serious criticism, and recognized as an event in Chicago’s Swedish 
theatrical history. Nevertheless, the reviewers concluded that the company’s 
talents should normally be used in plays of Swedish type, and pointed out 
that appreciation by a small group would not pay for rent of theatres and 
costumes.°° . : 


In contrast, the public flocked to see Brusell’s production of its favorite 
folk play, Vermlandingarne, in December. A familiar cast was generally 
approved, but there were the usual strictures: John Ortengren’s maturity 
and operatic style kept his Erik from being convincingly romantic, and his 
heavy gold wedding band did not add to the illusion. Hedwig Brusell, in 
the first of many appearances as Anna, attracted most of the critical at- 
tention; and, youthful as she was, she came off with honor, fainting before 
the church like a veteran, and succeeding in an effective mad scene. For 
her this was a daring venture, undertaken only upon the urging of her 
father, when a replacement became necessary.°” 


Other popular choices followed. Behmer’s Oregrund-Osthammar ap- 
pealed as before, with the director at his best in its burlesque comedy.” 
Brusell’s Ljzngby Horn also repeated its earlier success. The spectacular 
element of the saga play was well managed; dances which, as often, were 
under the direction of Fred Bolling, were effective; and Brusell again won 
praise for his able characterization of Didrik.°? His production of Jolin’s 
Léjen och tarar (Smiles and tears) pleased the public, which enjoyed 
both the sufferings of the downtrodden servant girl and her unjustly im- 
prisoned father (roles played by Hedwig Brusell and Carl Liljegren) and 
the comedy of the nagging wife and her husband (played by Christopher 
Brusell and Augusta Milton). The play was an old-fashioned blend of sen- 
timent, morality, and comedy, said the critics, but they treated it kindly— 
except G. W...n of Svenska Nyheter. It was his vitriolic attack on this 
performance that called forth Dr. Anna Windrow Holm’s letter of protest. 
Hedwig Brusell he advised to stay home and “help Mamma and Pappa”; as 
for the director—did he fully recognize the responsibility and care his task 
involved? And Behmer made his role an inappropriate caricature. In general, 
the temple of drama should be kept clear of those who misuse it in the name 
of art. Some roles were well taken, the critic admitted; Liljegren and 
Schycker possessed real talent. With W...n’s concluding indictment, that 
the performance was slow, his colleagues agreed. Only at midnight, wrote 
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G. W...n ironically, could he gather up the handkerchief that his sympa- 
thetic tears had made as wet as the Kattegat, and battle his way through the 
departing crowd” 


Brusell’s production of Ara was a farewell benefit for Albert Alberg, 
who was about to return to Sweden, after the ups and downs of his Chi- 
cago years. Critics noted appreciatively the opportunity to see the play that 
Hedberg’s adaptation had made so famous in Sweden, and approved the 
appropriate realism of the performance. But they were chiefly interested in 
Alberg, in the two laurel wreaths with which he was presented, in the sight— 
as touching as anything on the stage—of the white-haired, Wotan-bearded 
old actor kissing the Swedish colors with which they were tied. A happier 
play, it was pointed out, would doubtless have brought a larger audience 
to honor him. Once before during this season Alberg had made an appear- 
ance, as Baptista in The taming of the shrew; in Ara he played Counsellor 
Miihlingh. There was some criticism of Hedwig Brusell and Sara Nord- 
strom as lacking the strength demanded by their roles—as Alma Heinecke, 
the laborer’s daughter who is victimized by Counsellor Miihlingh’s son, and 
Leonora, the counsellor’s daughter, who marries the Heinecke son, Robert, 
in spite of her father’s opposition. And as Robert, whose return from 
success in the Orient precipitates much of the action, the relatively inex- 
perienced John Fernlundh was considered merely stereotyped. Other im- 
portant roles were in good hands, with Brusell as Robert’s patron, Count 
von Traft-Saarberg, and Ida Anderson-Werner and Carl Liljegren as old 
Heinecke and his wife.” 

If the Vermlandingarne announced by Behmer for May 14 was acted, 
the newspapers united in disregarding it. His Jolin comedy, Friaren fran 
Varmland, had been found very entertaining. Lindblom was particularly 
effective as the country suitor of the title, and Wilma Sundborg-Stern good, 
though, as was bluntly said, she lacked the gift that Anna Pfeil never lost, 
of creating an illusion of youth.’” Madame Sundborg-Stern acted with 
Behmer also in an April comedy given for Nordstjernan at the South Side 
Turner Hall, one of several lesser performances he directed during the 
season."° 


1905-1906 


Increasingly keen competition between the two companies developed 
during the 1905-1906 season, with the result that the Swedish public had 
an otherwise unequalled opportunity to see Swedish plays in seriously un- 
dertaken performances. Of the fourteen major productions, twelve were 
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given in city theatres, the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap using the North 
Side Turner Hall for two of its eight plays. The real rivalry set in during 
the spring, with each company upholding the claims of its leading lady, 
and Brusell following the Behmer Regina von Emmeritz with the same 
play two weeks later. Between them, the companies presented two plays 
a month in January, March, April, and May. If two companies were not 
what the supporters of the theatre had in mind during the long years of 
-wishing for regular Swedish performances, rivalry did, at any rate, provide 
performances at approximately the hoped for intervals. 


The season had an early start in August, when Brusell took the op- 
portunity to present the visiting prima donna of the Stockholm Royal 
Opera, Madame Anna Hellstrém, in Vermlandingarne. With her as a mag- 
net, he was able to fill the Auditorium. This was no dream, it was actually 
sold out, said Svenska Kuriren. There was not complete agreement as to 
the merits of the performance or of Madame Hellstr6m’s Anna. Her singing 
was excellent, certainly, but her acting no better than that to which the 
Chicago Swedish public was accustomed. Brusell measured up well in the 
role of Erik, which he took over at the last moment, because his second 
star, Arthur Donaldson, had to rehearse The Prince of Pilsen."* The usually 
critical G. W...n was ecstatic about the authentic country pictures, the 
sunshine atmosphere in which the whole production was bathed. Appro- 
priately festive were laurel wreaths for Brusell and flowers for Madame 
Hellstrém; but for too many of the audience the play was merely a festive 
occasion, G. W...n complained. They talked and laughed aloud, even 
during Anna’s mad song—‘Lord forgive them.’”® 


Brusell’s other production of the fall was also a familiar folk play, 
Valborgsmesso-aftonen, at the Grand Opera House; and though lacking 
in stellar actors, it drew a good house and was favorably reviewed for in- 
dividual characterizations, ensemble acting, and lively folk dances. Brusell 
himself was, as usual, praised for his portrayal of the old man, Tattar-Sven, 
who helps bring the central romance to a happy conclusion.”® 


In the meantime, Behmer had successfully opened the Svenska Dra- 
matiska Sallskap season with two performances of Farbror Knut fran Norr- 
koping, his own version of A pair of spectacles. As in Lifvet pa landet, 
Carl Liljegren played the uncle role, this time a selfish and mercenary char- 
acter. Behmer was his brother, Henrik Brandes, who converts Knut to a 
new set of values and reconciles him and his son; and Augusta Milton had 
the third leading role, as the young wife whom Henrik Brandes temporarily 
suspects. The questions raised by reviewers as to Behmer’s success in trans- 
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forming the characters into true Swedish types evidently did not trouble 
the audiences, who enjoyed both the Garrick matinée and a North Side 
Turner Hall evening performance.’’ One of the last gala productions of 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém followed as Behmer’s December of- 
fering—another Garrick matinée. The theatre provided special scenery to 
enhance the spectacular scenes. Madame Wilma Sundborg-Stern took the 
principal women’s roles, Andersson gave Melinder a new prominence, Lil- 
jegren was a capital Pettersson, and, as Lundstrom, Behmer, who had pro- 
vided himself with the usual new verses, gave an uncommonly happy char- 
acterization. Here was a Lundstrom who truly sang duwdelandej, instead 
of being bowed down by his troubles.”* 


Two sentimental dramas by Jolin not before acted in Chicago were 
used by Behmer for January and April performances at the Garrick, but 
did not draw as well as the comedies and had a lukewarm critical reception. 
Barnhusbarnen, “obtained at great expense,” was dismissed as a dull do- 
mestic story, with chief actors miscast and other amateurs inadequate for 
Behmer’s needs.” In Master Smith, the new star, Ida Ostergren was excell- 
ent, but the performance as a whole was uneven; and the story of class 
conflict, with the daughter of the proud, aristocrat-hating Smith falling in 
love with a member of the aristocracy, now seemed more obvious than 
tragic.”° In January, the Behmer company also gave a performance at the 
North Side Turner Hall. The play was Geijerstam’s Per Olsson och hans 
kéring—but in these days only city performances received critical atten- 
tion. There had been minor holiday performances as well, one promoted 
by Schycker, and one, for the Iduna Society, the Svenska Teatersdllkap 
premiére of Karl Sabeltraff och hans rivaler. 


The first major production by the Brusell company since Valborgs- 
messo-aftonen was its January Brollopet pa Ulfdsa. Now Brusell was able 
to present to the public the star of The Prince of Pilsen, Arthur Donaldson. 
He was considered impressive in the main dramatic role, Birger Jarl, though 
perhaps not entirely in character. And the feminine audience, the critics 
feared, were disappointed at seeing him as an old man with a beard. Still 
he made use of his opportunity at the close of the play to embrace Sigrid 
the Fair (Hedwig Brusell) with true matinée idol fervor, a contrast to the 
ordinarily hesitant love making of the Swedish stage, and to the acting in 
this play of Werner Melinder as her bridegroom, Bengt Lagman.*' The 
usual exceptions were taken to some of interpretations, but this was con- 
sidered one of the good performances of the play” 


The last of the Svenska Teatersallskap plays of the season also had 
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Donaldson as its drawing card, in a role he had played before in Chicago, 
Asmodeus, the evil spirit, in Den ondes besegrare. In the opinion of Svenska 
Tribunen, at least, he gave a striking performance that dominated the play, 
and was particularly well supported by Ida Anderson-Werner as an old 
witch. The performance was a benefit for Swedish sufferers in the San 
Francisco earthquake, but was not specially well attended.** The per- 
formance of Nerkingarne at the Auditorium that closed the Svenska Dra- 
matiska Sdllskap season a week later was sponsored by the Svenska Na- 
tional Férbund for the same cause, but there had probably been too many 
Swedish plays in the last months. At any rate, the proceeds were disappoint- 
ing. The leading roles were well taken, was the general opinion, but there 
were more inexperienced actors than usual.** 


These performances were, actually, something of an anticlimax. The 
high point of the season had been reached in the rival productions of 
Regina von Emmeritz, Match 18 and April 1. Ida Ostergren had been in- 
troduced to the public by Behmer on March 4, in Vermlandingarne, and 
had been praised, but not as she was to be on further acquaintance. As 
Anna she was considered no more impressive than many of the splendid 
actresses Chicago Swedes had been privileged to enjoy, and the performance 
as a whole was not outstanding.**° The Behmer Regina von Emmeritz with 
Ida Ostergren was announced for March 18 on the 20th of February. On 
February 27th, the Svenska Teatersallskap performance was advertised, its 
star Wilma Sundborg-Stern of the American Two orphans company. This 
was to be an evening performance because matinées “have proved less 
popular with our countrymen.” Publicity and opposing claims continued, 
and reached their climax in Miss Ostergren’s $25,000.00 suit against 
Brusell. His advertisement that offended her read in part: “The Svenska 
Teatersallskap has never and will never in the future, as long as it is under 
Brusell’s direction, through boastful announcements about appearances of 
so-called ‘prima donnas’ from ‘Sweden’s most distinguished theatres’ (to 
which they never belonged) seek to deceive the public.” The slurs were 
motivated by jealousy, she retorted.*° And Hemlandet commented that if 
the directors had been Americans, one would suspect a publicity stunt.** 


Whether or not publicity was the reason (and no more was heard of 
the suit), both performances—the matinée at the Garrick and the evening 
performance at the Grand Opera House—had good and enthusiastic houses. 
The critics dealt out approval and disapproval to the two productions in 
approximately equal measure, but were somewhat more enthusiastic about 
Ida Ostergren than about Wilma Sundborg-Stern. Even G. W...n called 
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the new actress brilliant in a role that was a real test of her ability, and 
Svenska Kuriren agreed that she was a true artist, making the scenes of in- 
ner conflict powerful without undue melodrama. Madame Sundborg-Stern’s 
interpretation was described as capable and technically skilful. Both 
directors were considered excellent in the same role—the fanatic Jesuit, 
Hieronymus. For costumes and settings of both companies there was only 
praise; but neither king was more than adequate, the first, Liljegren, being 
more dandy than hero, and the second, Melinder, being conscientious but 
unimpressive. And in both performances there were the expected weak- 
nesses in minor roles.** 


1906-1907 


A popular summer outing sponsored in July of 1906 by the Svenska 
Dramatiska Sdallskap naturally included dramatic entertainment, which 
consisted of scenes from two popular plays. And Brusell took a leading 
role in a Bellman Day outdoor presentation of Ex afton pa “Tre Byttor,” 
one of the more successful performances of Wicklund’s play. Then, with 
the fall of 1906, came the announcement that the two companies were 
to merge as the Svenska Teatersdllskap, with Brusell and Behmer once 
more joint directors. During their separate activities, there had been little 
of the advice as to union so freely given when similar situations had existed 
in earlier years; but the announcement was hailed as meeting the long 
cherished and often expressed wishes of lovers of the theatre, and the old— 
and valid—argument was repeated, that the field of the Swedish theatre 
was not large enough for two companies.*® The cooperation was, as matters 
developed, to be temporary, but it was responsible for a successful season, 
climaxed by a performance of Ibsen’s A doll’s house, presented by Ida Os- 
tergren, with the assistance of the Svenska Teatersallskap. 


Nor was other theatrical entertainment to be missing in the 1906-1907 
season. For the first time in several years a new company was playing 
popular comedy programs, usually at Belmont Hall, at the low prices of 
25 and 50 cents. Called both Swedish Friends of Thalia and Folk-Teatern, 
it was, with the exception of its manager, Leopold Chellman, made up 
chiefly of young people. Members included the Melinders, and actors soon 
to be playing with the major companies, John Ternquist and Signe Mor- 
tenson. Company president Elis Gustafson was also occasionally seen with 
Brusell and Behmer. The Swedish Friends of Thalia amused the public 
and themselves, but some of their performances, at least, were so carelessly 
prepared as to draw the scorn of the reviewers.”° In the spring, plans for little 
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evening entertainments at Belmont Hall were made by a number of the 
old guard, also, The formation of the Svenska Teater Klubb was announced, 
with Liljegren and Schycker as directors and Brusell and Behmer among 
the members; but after two programs the project seems to have been 
dropped.”* 


From October 1906 to May 1907, at approximately monthly intervals, 
the Brusell and Behmer Svenska Teatersallskap gave eight city productions, 
including the Ibsen play. Company members also supported Ida Ostergren 
and Wilma Sundborg-Stern in less pretentious experiments in the literary 
drama, and appeared, with Carl Milton as the promoter, in a New Year 
premiére of Geijerstam’s Lars Anders och Jan Anders och deras barn at the 
North Side Turner Hall. In October, lovers of the theatre had the oppor- 
tunity to see Madame Anna Hellstrém in an act from The daughter of the 
regiment, as part of her Auditorium concert. No such visiting star enhanced 
this season’s two performances of Vermlandingarne, but they were among 
the Svenska Teatersallskap’s outstanding successes. In general, it was the 
old and not the novel plays that most pleased the season’s audiences, 


A full house for the opening performance bore witness to the posi- 
tion the Swedish theatre had achieved, but of the newspapers only Svenska 
Amerikanaren was enthusiastic about the play with which the directors 
marked their reunion. Borjesson’s picture of the youthful Carl XII, Ur 
Carl XII:s ungdom (called Carl XII), had, in fact, the weaknesses of the 
pioneer dramatist’s other historical plays, being loose in construction, weak 
in characterization, and more suited to the library than to the stage. Ida 
Ostergren, in the leading feminine role, was generally acclaimed; Behmer, 
as the king, had a mixed reception. The performance was not helped by 
the attitude of the audience. They come to laugh, whether the play is 
serious or comic, Svenska Kuriren protested. Small wonder that Ida Oster- 
gren occasionally faltered—even Sarah Bernhardt could not have main- 
tained her composure.” 


There was no questioning the success of the next two plays. In Novem- 
ber Lifvet pa landet, with Liljegren as Uncle Briasig, delighted another full 
house, and in December Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém gave him 
another triumph as Lundstrom. Most of the cast was considered adequate 
for the careful characterization required in Lifvet pa landet, though Ek- 
berg’s lawyer was damned as a combination of the bof of melodrama and 
a 36th class Mephistopheles, and Patrick Warner as the young lover 
seemed too ready to devour his sweetheart. To G. W...n, writing now in 
Svenska Amerikanaren, the performance as a whole gave the impression 
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of life, not of acting, and was marred only by the behavior of the audience. 
If they must laugh at the sericus, they might at least be more quiet about 
it.°> Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom attracted an unusually large 
house for a matinée, but was showing signs of wear, in critical opinion. 
Liljegren and the directors played the name trio with proper gusto, but the 
performance as a whole was regarded as rather routine, and was marked 
by much doubling of roles.°* 


A large audience in holiday spirits gave Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 
deras barn a hearty welcome, but the critics were less happy. Of the play 
they said little, being occupied with such unauthentic aspects of the produc- 
tion as lovers hanging on each other’s necks in a way quite inappropriate 
for a couple of naive country youngsters, and a cotter garbed in a Texas 
sombrero and trousers made of American flags.°° Another new comedy 
was acted at the Garrick in February, Pelle Grénlunds bryggeri. It was the 
work of Kinmansson, the playwright responsible for the adaptation of 
Oregrund-Osthammar used in Sweden, but its pictures of everyday life and 
provincial types, with a sprinkling of conniving villains, was considered only 
moderately funny.*° 


Performances of both Lifvet pa landet and Vermlandingarne in Rock- 
ford and Moline, Illinois, preceded a March 10 Vermlandingarne at the 
Garrick. It was sold out in advance, and a repetition at the Grand Opera 
House was arranged for the following week. But all was not a bed of roses 
for the directors. The second performance was followed by an apology for 
confusion at the box office: at the last minute, too late for adequate pub- 
licity, a shift to the Garrick had been necessary. As to the play—the audi- 
ences laughed at the same old places, and critics deviated as little from pre- 
cedent. Was or was not Hedwig Brusell satisfactory in Anna’s mad scene? 
Was Ida Ostergren brilliant or too citified as Stina? And so on, through the 
list of familiar characters.*” 


Wilma Sundborg-Stern, in Chicago between American engagements, 
had also attracted considerable attention with a semi-public performance on 
March 16. The play was En férlofning, usually known as Skadespelerskan 
(The actress), by the well known novelist of Stockholm’s “8Qists,” Char- 
lotte Edgren Leffler. Madame Sundborg-Stern was thought unusually well 
suited to the role of the actress whose visit to the bourgeois family of her 
fiancé upsets their conventional ways, and the audience granted the modern 
“discussion” play the quiet attention it demanded. The Doll’s house type of 
ending, with the heroine returning to her career but hoping not to give up 
her love, seemed ludicrous to the Svenska Amerikanaren reviewer, and 
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characteristic of the psychological weakness of Sweden’s women writers.” 
No such modern weaknesses, but old fashioned melodrama and moralizing 
handicapped the next Svenska Teatersdllskap play, for which, in its original 
form, another woman writer was responsible. Emilie Flygare Carlén’s Rosen 
pa Tistelén had been one of Sweden’s popular novels in the 1840's. The 
1907 audience wept a little and laughed a little, but the company had a 
difficult task in trying to give credibility to this story of piracy in the 
Swedish skerries. Ida Ostergren did her best as the housekeeper and daughter- 
in-law of the old pirate, Haroldson, and Hedwig Brusell as the daughter of 
the family, the “rose,” whose long and involved love story introduces a 
host of characters. Most successful, however, was Behmer as the younger 
son, Anton Haroldson, who becomes insane after seeing his father commit 
murder, and who is eventually responsible for the execution of his reformed 
older brother for that same murder.” 


The May presentation of the Chicago Swedish actors’ first and only 
Ibsen play had been prepared for by weeks of publicity, by much praise 
for Ida Ostergren’s ability and enterprise, by lengthy discussion of the Chi- 
cago Swedish theatre, its aims, progress, and problems. A doll’s house was 
a disappointment only in the limited support given it by the public and in 
the little real understanding displayed by those in attendance. Never had 
the artistry of Ida Ostergren been so thoroughly revealed as in the challeng- 
ing role of the Ibsen heroine. He had seen Mrs. Dybvad, the famous Nor- 
wegian Nora, R. Elfman wrote in Svenska Amerikanaren, and Ida Oster- 
gren did not suffer by comparison; nothing of Ibsen’s intention was lost in 
the final dramatic scene. For Behmer, too, there was general enthusiasm. 
His Torvald Helmer was a true characterization. And Lisa and Eric Behmer 
as Nora and Torvald’s children showed inherited dramatic gifts. Only 
Lindblom’s Dr. Rank raised some doubts, but it was conceded that the 
popular actor had succeeded in avoiding his usual comic burlesque. With- 
out question, this production marked new heights for both Ida Ostergren and 
the Svenska Teatersallskap.°° | 


Behmer and Miss Ostergren won further approval in June, with the 
second semi-public program of the season, and another play that depended 
on talk, not scenic effects. Their Hjaértesorg (Heart's sorrow) was a ver- 
sion of Theuriet’s Jean-Marie, which had recently attracted attention as one 
of the plays acted by the “New Theatre” group that was trying to establish 
itself as a repertoire company.*”* 

For the larger Swedish public, there were summer treats in store. 
Visiting actresses Emma Meissner and Rosa Griinberg twice appeared with 
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the Svenska Teatersallskap. An evening of folk ballads at Powers included 
the old Danish folk play, En séndag i Amager (A Sunday at Amager), 
welcomed by the Svenska Kuriren reviewer for the novelty of its convincing 
love scenes—even though they raised the already torrid temperature 
twenty degrees. Also at Powers, Vermlindingarne was played “just as they 
do it at home,” and Madame Meissner as Anna and Miss Griinberg as Stina 
were applauded as if the audience needed to keep warm.”*’ Similar enthusi- 
asm had greeted another long familiar folk play, En midsommarnatt 1 Da- 
larne, acted by the Svenska Teatersallskap at a June outing in Columbia 
Paks 


1907-1908 


In the fall of 1907, Behmer formed an affiliation with the Svenska 
National Férbund that was to continue more or less regularly for half a 
dozen seasons; and again there were two major companies. The change 
was accepted by the press with little comment. There were pleas for criti- 
cal tolerance and public support for the Férbund plays by reason of the 
worthy cause, but unkind references to “Myhrmanska spektaklet” indicate 
the existence of less sympathetic attitudes (Mrs. Myhrman was, of course, 
the energetic secretary of the Férbund; spektaklet, literally the show or 
spectacle, was used in its derogatory sense). The season was noteworthy 
as far as the number of city productions was concerned, but performances 
were uneven, attendance was uncertain, and only one of three new plays 
was a success. Dividing lines between the companies were more definite 
than usual, and each company had a good quota of experienced performers 
and gifted younger recruits; but complaints about inadequate preparation 
and the use of inexperienced actors increased. The Svenska Dramatiska 
Sallskap made early announcement of the “best dramatic talents” it had 
engaged: Ida Ostergren, Ida Anderson-Werner, Carl Liljegren, Leopold 
Chellman, Ernest Lindblom, and Fred Bolling, of the older group, and the 
less familiar John Ternquist, Signe Mortenson, and Sigrid Lindberg.*°* Soon 
added to the company were Frithiof Burgeson and Rosa Pearson. Acting 
under Brusell’s banner were such able actors as the Melinders, Carl and 
Augusta Milton, John Lindhagen, and Ernst Schycker, and the talented 
young Oscar Larson. For his first two productions, Brusell had a powerful 
attraction in Arthur Donaldson, who, as it turned out, then made his fare- 
well appearances on the Chicago Swedish stage. 

Monthly performances in city theatres were the aim of the Svenska 
Dramatiska Sallskap, and though the plan was not completely carried out, 
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the company did give six plays in the city and acted each month from Sep- 
tember through April. Financially, however, the season was called a fiasco, 
and not until January did a performance win whole-hearted critical appro- 
val.’ The play with which the company got its season under way, Gamla 
Heidelberg, might have been expected to have considerable appeal, but only 
Svenska Amerikanaren was loyally enthusiastic. Other papers felt that the 
performance was not up to standard; it was dull and slow, and gave evi- 
dence of careless preparation—a criticism uncommon for plays directed by 
Behmer. The director himself as the prince and Ida Ostergren as Kathi were 
competent, but measured in terms of Sweden’s gay punsch drinking uni- 
versity students, the picture of Heidelberg student life seemed tame, even 
when livened up a bit by Harmoni Glee Club songs.’ 


The company’s October choice, Oregrund-Osthammar, did not have 
a much better press, and had lost some of its earlier drawing power. For 
the first time, too, it was criticized as lacking the fundamental moral con- 
cepts that should characterize entertainments appealing for public support. 
The featured actresses were complimented: Ida Ostergren as the young boy, 
Emil Klint, and Rosa Pearson, in her stage debut, as the ingenue, Su- 
sanna.’°’ In November the play was acted again in Waukegan, in part as 
a benefit for the Swedish Tuberculosis Sanatorium of Denver, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Férbund and Vasa Lodge Norden.*°* 


Before Behmer’s company again acted in Chicago in December, Bru- 
sell’s Svenska Teatersallskap had given two of its four city plays of the 
season. The first, Bréllopet pa Ulfdsa, with Donaldson this time in the 
appropriately romantic role of Bengt Lagman, was welcomed by a sold 
out house. Donaldson was probably too much the courtier, was Svenska 
Kuriren’s comment, and Brusell’s Birger Jarl, if less striking than Donald- 
son’s had been, was more historically correct. Reviews were enthusiastic 
about the performance, but not about an audience that laughed when 
Sigrid the Fair (again Hedwig Melinder) wept. The only remedy was to 
give them what should be laughed at.'®® This the next play, the farcical 
Sabinskornas bortréfvande, provided. Donaldson enchanted the audience 
as the provincial theatre director, John Lindhagen was excellent as the 
professor-author, and as the professor’s wife the Swedish actress, Emma 
Wallin-Malm, making her one appearance, left the reviewers regretful 
that there would not be an opportunity to see her in a role really worthy 
of her gifts. Augusta Milton, the professor’s maid, was praised as the com- 
pany’s most genuine talent, and Oscar Larson made a promising debut 
in a minor part. This was the type of play that gave the actors a legitimate 
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opportunity for the exaggerated comedy to which they were inclined, wrote 
approving reviewers.’*° 


Both companies continued with old plays. December brought the 
last Chicago performance of Blanche’s Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa 
landet, which Behmer gave its one city production, and January the sea- 
son’s one Vermlandingarne as a North Side Turner Hall New Yeat’s 
performance by the Svenska Teatersallskap, and Behmer’s historical drama 
for the season, Regina von Emmeritz. The Blanche comedy unfortunately 
had to compete with a memorial program for King Oscar II of Sweden, 
but the company prefaced the play with a memorial ceremony, and drew 
a fair house. The performance moved at a lively pace, and the leading 
actors were warmly lauded—Ida Ostergren as the stupid Agapetus (though 
it was hard for her to conceal her intelligence), Behmer as Herr Dardanell, 
and Rosa Pearson, “the songbird of the company,” as Dorothea."** Another 
royal memorial marked the Svenska National Férbund’s winter festival 
production of Regina von Emmeritz, a bust of the king being presented 
to the Férbund by the actors. The Auditorium was well if not completely 
filled, and the play ably acted by the principals: Ida Ostergren as Regina, 
Behmer as Hieronymus, Ida Anderson-Werner as the nurse, and John 
Ortengren as the king—a role for which his operatic style and impressive 
appearance made him well suited.’ 


Ida Anderson-Werner’s Lisa was one of the high points of a spotty 
performance of Vermlandingarne, and Brusell as Sven, Augusta Milton as 
Stina, and Hedwig Melinder as Anna acted and sang with their usual 
success. But, said a disgusted Svenska Amerikanaren reviewer, singer 
Carl Lénnerblad, the Erik, had not mastered the rudiments of acting and 
should never have been permitted to undertake the role; and this time 
the audience had some excuse for unseemly behavior, with a wretched 
provst marring the serious scenes, and a last scene that had to be inter- 
rupted because John Lindhagen as Lépare-Nisse came on the stage drunk 
and was beyond help from the prompter.**® 


Also in January, a week after Regina von Emmeritz, Brusell gave the 
season’s first novelty since the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap Gamla Heidel- 
berg. Not surprisingly, attendance was only fair. And the new Stockholm 
comedy, Herrskap och tjenstefolk (Gentry and servants) proved a weak 
attraction. It was only the “old sauerkraut warmed up,” the ingredients 
domestic wrangles and a love affair of the daughter of the house (Anna 
Nelson) and her music teacher. It called for, and was given a burlesque 
performance, but also, seemingly, a slipshod one, despite publicized 
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authentic servants’ costumes from Schoultz and the valiant efforts of 
Augusta Milton and other experienced actors.’** Brusell’s concluding 
play, in February, a repetition of Jolin’s Léjen och tarar, had a better re- 
ception, probably in part because it was a farewell for Hedwig Brusell Me- 
linder, who was to join her husband in Sweden. Her loss would be 
lamented, wrote Svenska Amerikanaren, by a public that had watched her 
grow up on the stage. Comedy by the Schyckers and Mrs. Milton was 
outstanding in a successful performance; and the assisting Svithiod Singing 
Club, presenting among other selections an Ortengren setting of a poem by 
Oscar II, undoubtedly helped attract a good audience.’** The two groups 
cooperated also in well received scenes from Engelbrekt och hans Dal- 
karlar at the music club’s summer outing. **° 


In the two remaining city productions of the season, the Svenska 
Dramatiska Sallskap reached the high and low points of critical favor 
with two plays new to the Chicago Swedish stage. The first, Syrsan, 
the familiar story of Fanchon, the cricket, had the advantage of a small 
cast, which meant that less experienced actors could be dispensed with. 
The spirited, unconventional young Fanchon gave Ida Ostergren one of 
her best opportunities, and Ida Anderson-Werner was equally outstanding 
as Fanchon’s witch-like but essentially good old grandmother, Mor Kata 
pba Skogen (Mother Kate of the Woods). Mrs. Anderson herself named 
this as her favorite role, and it was the one she acted in celebration of her 
fiftieth anniversary as an actress. Behmer was competent as the lover 
whose defiance of his family is rewarded by approval after Fanchon has 
undergone a transformation, but this was not the type of role in which 
he was most admired. In two respects the evening was unusual: in the 
understanding displayed by the audience, and in the entertainment that 
was introduced in the play as a means of presenting the popular visitor, 
Delbostintan (Madame Ida Gawell-Blumenthal), in folk songs and 
stories. Her participation probably accounted for a crowd so large that 
300 were turned away from the Grand Opera House. Later she wrote 
with enthusiasm of a performance by a “selected elite troupe” from Chi- 
cago’s excellent actors, of the responsive audience, and the splendid ban- 
quet at which she was honored after the play. In April also she was warmly 
received when she appeared at the Svenska National Férbuna’s three eve- 
ning bazaar at the North Side Turner Hall.1!? There, too, the Behmer 
company concluded its season with two comedies and the familiar Pfeil 
operetta, Den lilla sangfageln. 
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When the dramatization of Blanche’s old sensation novel, Flickan 1 
Stadsgarden, was given its one Chicago performance in March, it was 
played for comedy by actors so convulsed by laughter that they could hardly 
get through some of its most dramatic episodes. Even the vengeful mason 
Stork, whose murderous pursuit of the hero, Dr. Axner, is the darkest 
thread of the long drawn out novel, was called appropriately comic in 
Liljegren’s presentation. As the lovers, Dr. Axner and the mysterious Lalla 
in whose defense he had as a boy incurred Stork’s enmity, Behmer and Ida 
Ostergren seemingly raised the level of performance somewhat, and the 
intentionally humorous character types, Axner’s foster parents, were well 
portrayed by Ida Anderson-Werner and Bolling. The public accepted 
willingly a farcical presentation of cholera epidemics and mob scenes in St. 
Petersburg, but the aesthetic enjoyment of the evening, in the judgment 
of Svenska Kuriren, was provided by the singing of Rosa Pearson and the 
Linnea quartette.**® 


1908-1909 


The Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap and Svenska National Forbund hit 
upon a fortunate measure to restore their reputation and recoup their 
finances in the fall of 1908-—they imported “an angel from the West,” 
Anna Pfeil, But after three productions at the Garrick and Grand Opera 
House, she returned to Seattle; and for the rest of the season the theatre 
had more in common with that of her early years in Chicago than with 
recent years of monthly performances in city theatres. The Svenska Dra- 
matiska Sallskap ceased activity after a New Yeat’s play at the North Side 
Turner Hall. Brusell contented himself with a series of old plays at the 
Turner Halls, and there were unambitious performances under varied 
leadership there and at the Svithiod Singing Club Hall. 


Certainly, however, the season started triumphantly. Never was an 
actress in the Swedish plays greeted with such joyous enthusiasm as that 
which now welcomed Anna Pfeil. The Swedish audience might have its 
faults, said Svenska Amerikanaren, but lack of loyalty to its favorites 
was not one of them. None of the visiting divas and prima donnas had 
taken the place of their own Anna—the lovable daughter of Suomi land, 
the most eminent of Swedish American actresses. And in her own partti- 
cular role of Anna in Vermlandingarne, in which, of course, she was first 
presented, she was as superb as she had been twenty years before, as fresh, 
naive, and moving. The combination of the idolized actress and the favorite 
folk play was irresistible, and provided an old-fashioned, cozy theatre 
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evening, with wild applause and tributes of flowers. The cast as a whole 
rose to the occasion with honor. Lindblom, Behmer, Liljegren, Ida Ander- 
son-Werner, Alice Collini, Bolling, Schycker, Oscar Larson, Signe Moi- 
tenson, and Sigrid Lindberg were the familiar actors. Only Schycker was 
criticized for making Anna’s father unsuitably comic. Almost overshadowed 
were the new actor from Sweden, Knut Sjoberg, as Erik, and the visiting 
Skansen dancers. Sjoberg was recognized as a serious and able artist, 
though objection was made to his slovenly diction; a criticism he frequently 
incurred,**” 


A new folk play from the 1880's, the popular Hedberg’s Rospiggarna, 
presented a week later, was disappointing, in spite of Mrs. Pfeil and the 
Skansen dancers. The star had a good opportunity to sing, but her role as 
the daughter of a farmer was, like the other feminine roles, considered 
“sublimely colorless.” Behmer was the skipper whose betrothal to the 
heroine was finally celebrated with the customary folk festivities. Carl 
Liljegren made the most of his part as a soldier. But the play was beyond 
saving. Its action lacked unity, and the big scenes—the riot at the Stock- 
holm harbor, the comic grounding of a boat, the farm auction—were merely 
dull. Dialects offered difficulty also, though on the Swedish American stage 
that should probably not be a matter of criticism, Svenska Kuriren ob- 
served—with more sarcasm than tolerance.’ 


Once more the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap presented Anna Pfeil, 
in Oregrund-Osthammar, on November 29. As the romantic adolescent, 
Emil Klint, a role which she had originated in Chicago, she was as delight- 
ful as ever, and new members of the cast, Oscar Larson and Knut Sjo- 
berg, as engineeer Thorell and the Oregrund glazier, contributed lively 
characterizations to a generally expert performance. A backstage fete for 
Mrs. Pfeil marked the conclusion of her long and valued association with 
the Chicago Swedish stage. An evening’s entertainment at the Svithiod 
Singing Club Hall, with Mrs. Pfeil appearing in a scene from the now 
infrequently acted Nerkingarne, in the two-character comedy, Hon vill 
inte gifta sig (She will not marry), and in the favorite of the Pfeil com- 
pany, Drilléns operett, had been another happy event in this final visit.’”* 


On that same evening, November 8, Brusell had opened his season 
at the North Side Turner Hall, with the play that had for so long equalled 
Vermlandingarne as a box office attraction—Andersson, Pettersson och 
Lundstrom. A good house saw a satisfactory performance, with Brusell him- 
self as Andersson, Ekberg as Lundstrom, and a relative newcomer, Walter 
Jones, as Pettersson. Other familiar members of the cast were Mrs. Milton, 
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Mrs. Feltskogh, and Chellman.’” There were sizeable audiences also for the 
remaining plays of the season. The Svenska Dramatiska Sdllskap’s New 
Year's offering, Sven och liten Anna, was supplied with new comic songs 
to counteract its sentimentality, and was well acted—though Sjoberg talked 
as if his mouth were filled with hot potatoes.’** Brusell’s productions of 
Ljungby Horn and Vermlandingarne and his repetition of Andersson, Pet- 
tersson och Lundstrém at the South Side Turner Hall were strengthened by 
addition of actors from Behmer’s company—Sjoberg, Larson, and Lindblom. 
In the saga play, Brusell’s Didrik was admired as before, and Augusta Mil- 
ton as the spirited Birgit stood out in a cast which had to use many rank 
amateurs. The guests at the troll wedding were about as animated as plaster 
figurines, Svenska Tribunen-Nyheter complained; and this was a play too 
dependent on spectacle to be effectively presented at the North Side Turner 
Hall.*** No such objections marred the welcome given Brusell’s two spring 
performances of Vermlandingarne, at the North Side and South Side Turner 
Halls, and there was cordial praise for a new Anna, the ballad singer from 
Sweden, Helga Sandberg. Sjoberg again appeared as Erik, but gave less satis- 
faction than Miss Sandberg and the other experienced members of the cast.**® 
And in the summer still another Anna pleased a seemingly insatiable 
audience, Sara Nordstrom taking the role when Brusell directed the second 
act of Vermlandingarne for the outdoor festival of the Svithiod lodges.’** 


1909-1910 


The heyday of the Swedish theatre was not past, though hereafter 
seasons were more limited. All the seven full length plays of the 1909-1910 
season were acted in the city, and there was encouragingly consistent sup- 
port, both for familiar plays and for the novelty with which the visiting 
Swedish actress, Anna Lundberg, opened the season. She had given a very 
successful visafton (ballad evening), and as she and her husband were 
visiting Chicago friends for a time they were prevailed upon by the Svenska 
National Férbund to present two plays, with the assistance of the Behmer 
company. One of the plays, naturally, was Vermlandingarne, but first Ma- 
dame Lundberg appeared in the play with which she was most closely identi- 
fied, Parispojken, the Swedish version of the well known La gamin de Paris, 
In Skadespelarne har ordet, of 1902, she told of acting Parispojken at Sédra 
Teatern, before going to Paris, and then of playing it 300 times during a 
six year tour of Scandinavia, and returning in the same play to Stockholm 
and the Olympia Theatre. By 1908, she had supposedly acted the role of 
the mischievous gamin 1,300 times.’** 
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Though there had been only a week’s notice, a good house greeted 
Parispojken and enjoyed the star’s songs and her gay and versatile interpre- 
tation of Joseph—his comic escapades, and the courage and goodness of 
heart he shows in taking up the cause of his sister Elise, after she 
has been seduced by a general’s son. The general, who under Joseph's in- 
fluence brings about a happy ending, was played by Madame Lundberg’s 
husband, Otto Lundberg, who also served as director. Behmer was the 
general’s son, Miss Karin Lundberg, Elise, and Ida Anderson-Werner, the 
grandmother of Joseph and Elise. The reviews noted with pleasure the 
capable performances of the local actors, and particularly the unusual re- 
straint that characterized their acting.’** A successful performance of Verm- 
lindingarne was reported without discussion, though the Chicago singer and 
actor, John Melin, played his first major role as Erik.**° 


Late in October the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap gave its first inde- 
pendent performance of the season, the always successful Lifvet pa landet. 
For the first time, Carl Liljegren was not the Uncle Briasig, his one ap- 
pearance this season being made with Brusell. But Ernest Lindblom was 
remarkably successful in the role, and a number of the more recent addi- 
tions to the acting forces were satisfactory also: Ternquist as the conniving 
Pomuckelskopp, Stockenberg and Augusta Larson as Pastor Behrendson 
and his wife, Rosa Pearson as the heroine, Louise, and Sjoberg as her 
wronged father. Ortengren was again Axel von Rambow, playing one of 
his last roles in Chicago. Lifvet pa landet was repeated in March on be- 
half of the Svenska National Férbund, with Behmer in the Baron von 
Rambow part. Chief compliments on that occasion went to a new actress, 
Ida Anderson-Werner’s young daughter, Magda Lewis, as Marie Moller, 
Haverman’s love-sick servant.’*° 


Brusell had given a minor performance the evening of Anna Lund- 
berg’s Vermlandingarne, but the first of his two city productions of the 
season came the week after the autumn Lifvet pa landet. The play was 
Bréllopet pa Ulfdsa, and the occasion memorable, for it marked Brusell’s 
25th anniversary as an actor. The company presented him with a laurel 
wreath—a tribute, wrote Svenska Tribunen-Nyheter, in which all the 
Swedish public interested in genuine Swedish art must join. There were 
many expressions of gratitude for Brusell’s zealous devotion to the Swedish 
theatre, and for his unselfish endeavors in good times and bad; and his 
career was recounted in detail. The public turned out in force, practically 
filling the Garrick. Weaknesses in the performance were passed over 
lightly, but the usual inadequate amateurs were noted, and it was in this 
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performance that Brusell, playing Birger Jarl, had to call upon the tre- 
sources long experience had given him to carry off the discovery of his 
enemy, Karl Algotson (Carl Liljegren) asleep on a sofa at Ulfasa Hall, 
Sara Nordstrom was the Sigrid, and her lover and bridegroom the im- 
pressive—but mature—John Ortengren. As Sigrid’s mother, Mrs. Milton 
gave a notable performance, and the Prior Botvid of the seldom seen 
Knut Schréder was also accounted excellent.*** 

The Svenska Dramatiska Sdllskap’s Andersson, Pettersson och Lund- 
strom in November 1909 was the last city production of the old Hodell 
play. Its presentation under favorable conditions was welcomed, but re- 
viewers restricted themselves to general comments—crediting Behmer 
with carrying most of the performance as Lundstrom, finding Melin a 
rather tame Andersson, and Ternquist a satisfactory Pettersson. And new 
songs by Behmer were, of course, praised. Announcement of the play had 
been used to counteract some of the publicity recently given to Brusell’s 
“silver wedding with Thalia.” Behmer’s sixteen years of activity in the 
Chicago Swedish theatre and the history of the Svenska Dramatiska Sdll- 
skap since 1904 were reviewed, and there were pointed remarks about 
the necessity of ruling actors with an iron hand, That Behmer was on the 
whole a more exacting and careful director than Brusell was often implied 
in the press, and has been the general opinion of actors of the period.*** 

The March 13 Lifvet pa landet and a March 20 performance by the 
Svenska Teatersallskap brought the brief season to a successful close. Bru- 
sell gave the first city theatre production of Geijerstam’s Lars Anders och 
Jan Anders och deras barn, with visiting actors as his attraction—Helga 
Sandberg, her sister Ingeborg, and the Finnish Rafael Ramsén. The audi- 
ence was enthusiastic, but reviewers objected that the visitors did not 
achieve the proper rural tone: in contrast to Brusell as Lars Anders, Ram- 
sén made Jan Anders talk like a Swedish-Finnish clergyman, not a simple 


cotter.*** 


1910-1911 


City productions were limited to two plays by each company in the 
1910-1911 season, but with the companies offering rival performances 
in successive weeks in October and January, competition was lively. A 
“newly reorganized” Svenska Dramatiska Sdllskap carried off the honors, 
at least as far as the reviewers were concerned, Behmer himself providing 
the two new adaptations with which it won general favor. For the Svithiod 
Lodge No. 1 he also gave a North Side Turner Hall performance of 
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Nerkingarne, which had not been seen in full since it was acted at the 
Auditorium in 1906. 


Seldom did any of the plays win such unanimous approval as Duvais 
skilsmessa, Behmer’s first offering. The domestic story was well suited to 
the talents of the company and had the merit of not demanding the elab- 
orate settings that so often made Swedish performances drag. Moreover, 
the prompter could have stayed at home—even the less experienced and 
ineffective women of the cast knew their roles, thanks to Behmer’s careful 
direction. The shifting relationships in the familiar Lottery of love story 
gave the leading actors excellent opportunities. Duval, who escapes his 
domineering mother-in-law when he and her daughter Diane are divorced 
without regrets, and then acquires the same mother-in-law when she 
marries druggist Borganeuf, the father of his second wife, was played 
by Behmer with a pleasing absence of the noisiness and exaggeration to 
which he had been earlier inclined. Ida Anderson-Werner as the mother- 
in-law left nothing to be desired, and Liljegren was first-rate as Borganeuf. 
The role of Diane was skilfully acted by Mrs. Milton, though it lacked 
the flow of words in which she was inimitable. As an old sailor, Ternquist 
also contributed a good characterization. The record breaking crowd was 
considered a tribute to the company’s earlier successes, though a more 
cynical suggestion was that expectation of a sensational divorce story was 
responsible. Whatever the reason, the success of Duvals skilsmessa was 
regarded as guaranteeing a brilliant future for the company and for the 
other new plays it promised to present.’** 

But a sold out theatre for Brusell’s matinée of Vermlandingarne the 
next week showed that the old play had not lost its place in the hearts of 
the Swedish public. A new Anna, Madame Hilda Hellstr6m-Gagnée, was 
making her first appearance in Chicago, though she was well known in 
Swedish circles in the East. The critics were generous with praise, and 
even paid her the compliment of comparison with Anna Pfeil. Melin, 
as a last minute substitution in the role of Erik, was forgiven for being 
a stiff opera singer rather than a Varmland youth. With Brusell giving 
his usual well considered interpretation of Sven, and Oscar Larson ex- 
cellent as Anders, minor weaknesses did not interfere with the pleasure 
of the audience or worry reviewers weary of writing about the play.*** The 
Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap Nerkingarne in December they also passed 
over with perfunctory remarks on the durability of the play, the large 
attendance, and the excellent performance.***® 
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First of the two city productions in January was Brusell’s Lars Anders 
och Jan Anders och deras barn, the Geijerstam comedy he had used the 
preceding season, with much the same cast. Reviews were polite but luke- 
warm, emphasizing the promptet’s evident desire to win his share of 
public attention. Helga Sandberg was well received and honored with 
flowers, but the local actress, Augusta Larson, was considered a more 
authentic country type. One change from the earlier cast is of interest, 
for Ramsén was replaced by Nels Carlson, who was to become a leader 
in dramatic activities and one of the most popular of Chicago’s Swedish 
entertainers. He was accounted a comic Lars Anders, but not one that would 
have been approved by Geijerstam.*** 

Syndabocken, the play Behmer introduced in January, was only less 
praised than his Duvals skilsmessa. Certainly, reviewers agreed, it pre- 
sented a highly entertaining situation—a bridegroom palming off as the 
wife of his friend, Professor Grafstrom, the blackmailing actress who. had 
been his sweetheart, only to have the true Mrs. Grafstrom arrive just as 
the wedding ceremony is to be performed. With Liljegren as the professor- 
scapegoat, Behmer as the bridegroom, and Augusta Milton as the actress, 
less suitable casting in some lesser roles was unimportant. But, unlike 
Duvals skilsmessa, Syndabocken was not played again.‘** This season, 
the company performed only once more, a February comedy at the Viking 
Temple for the Svenska National Férbund, but in April they honored their 
director at a banquet, and, with Mrs. Myhrman as spokesman, presented 
him with a gold watch—a token of their respect and gratitude, and a 
symbol of the fellowship they had enjoyed.**® 


1911-1912 


Four plays by small acting groups and a program at Coffey Hall by 
the Svenska Teatersallskap had followed the February Behmer play to round 
out the 1910-1911 season—a situation that was to become typical. Not 
only were Brusell and Behmer, as they cut down the number of city per- 
formances, to direct more of the old type comedies in the halls, but such 
companies as had appeared in the 1910-1911 season—the Norden Ama- 
teur Club, the Scandinavian Socialist Club, the Good Templars, and amateurs 
headed by Ekberg—were to be joined by others, by lodge and labor so- 
cieties. There were seven productions in the halls, under varied auspices, 
in the 1911-1912 season. There were also seven city performances—a 
number not again matched—two actors from Sweden serving to stimulate 
theatrical activity. Elis Olson, the comedian, was the star of five per- 
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formances, three in city theatres; and August Lindberg, with his produc- 
tion of Strindberg’s Gustaf Vasa, brought the history of Chicago’s Swedish 
theatre to one of its highest points. 


Again the two companies opened the season with favorite plays only 
a week apart. For the Svenska Dramatiska Sdllskap, Carl Liljegren re- 
turned to his Uncle Brasig role in Lifvet pa landet, winning even mote 
acclaim than before. The sometimes hypercritical Svenska Kuriren went 
so far as to say that he would be approved by a far more discriminating 
audience. Not all the cast, however, was so strong. Sjoberg got through 
his role of Haverman only with the help of the prompter, and younger 
additions to the company had little to commend them.**° Brusell’s play 
was Vermldandingarne; and the public clearly did not agree with the re- 
viewer who thought the time had come to let the play rest for a few years. 
The Anna and Erik of Hedwig and Werner Melinder, recently returned 
from Sweden, were welcomed by an overflow crowd in holiday mood. For 
the critics, the performance was otherwise chiefly notable in that Schycker, 
as Lopare-Nisse, had actually learned his lines.*** 


The Svenska Dramatiska Sdllskap was formally organized for the 
1911-1912 season, with Fred Bolling as president, Carl Stockenberg, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Othelia Myhrman, secretary.'*” The initiative for which 
Mrs. Myhrman was renowned can be recognized in the extensive publicity 
that preceded the first appearance of their “guest star,’ Elis Olson, in 
November. Never before, said the advertisements, had a ranking Swedish 
star had such an association with a Swedish American dramatic society 
as that which gave the Chicago Swedes the opportunity to see Olson in his 
popular Stockholm success, Sten Stenson Stéen fran Esléf. Three hundred 
times he had made its title role a personal triumph. 

Crowded houses saw the play in the first of its three city performances, 
and in Olson’s March farewell, but a second November performance 
was sparsely attended. Critics and public agreed as to the actor’s comic 
gifts and found the play an entertaining affair. But after their first en- 
thusiasm, the Chicago writers were inclined to agree with Sweden’s critic, 
Carl G. Laurin, who had damned the play with scathing sarcasm after its 
Stockholm premiére, though he granted the success of the comedian. The 
story of Lund University student Sten Stenson Stéen, who visits Skane and 
while being tutored there becomes involved with a variety of country chat- 
acters and summer guests, was, said Laurin, utter trash. Milder Chicago criti- 
cism called it inconsequential, and only a reviewer who was a native of the 
Skane province was irritated by its farcical caricatures of Skane types. 
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At any rate, local audiences, like audiences in Sweden, laughed at the worn 
Out witticisms and stereotyped situations. Olson’s role dominated the play, 
but Ida Anderson-Werner managed to create a good peasant character, 
Behmer to make something of his role as a tutor, and Augusta Milton to 
give a lively portrayal of the student, Ameli Andrén. The half drunk sea 
captain, considered particularly idiotic by Laurin, was played by Liljegren 
in the fall and Lindblom in the spring.’** 


Another comedy, Gask pa fyra (A bid of four) served as a vehicle for 
Elis Olson in two February performances at the South Side Turner Hall 
and Lake View Hall. It, too, was an absurd mélange, but was accounted 
funny, and gave Olson an opportunity to show his versatility in the role 
of old Kladelius, a painter with romantic inclinations. Ida Anderson-Wer- 
ner and Behmer shared honors with him, she as the painter’s wife, who 
creates an embarrassing situation by returning unexpectedly from a journey, 
and Behmer as their son, who is in love with a variety actress (played suc- 
cessively by Mia Windrow and Estelle Behmer).*** Sten Stenson Stéen fran 
Esléf was acted in Rockford, Illinois, November 25, and the evening 
before, the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap presented Vermlandingarne there, 
without the assistance of Olson. Melin was Erik, Gertrud Petterson, a 
young woman seen mainly in this season, was Anna, and Behmer took the 
role which he was to make peculiarly his own, Lopare-Nisse.*** Elis Olson 
appeared as a singer and entertainer in Chicago and had engagements in 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Minnesota, but neither Mrs. Myhrman nor Dr. 
Viktor Nilsson, a leader in Minneapolis musical and Swedish theatre 
circles, was able to arrange a more extended tour. Sten Stenson Stéen fran 
Esléf was not, Mrs. Myhrman said after trouble with Olson developed, 
the type of comedy to appeal to Swedish American audiences.**® 


August Lindberg had given successful readings in both London and 
New York before his tour brought him to Chicago in October of 1911. 
For his first Chicago appearance, at Handel Hall, October 28, he gave 
his famous presentation of Shakespeare’s The tempest. Appreciative critics 
wrote bitterly of an auditorium only partially filled, and by a mixed crowd, 
with the “intellectual aristocracy” not in the majority, whereas Andersson, 
Petiersson och Lundstrém (always cited as the horrible example) could 
draw full houses. A varied program of Scandinavian readings—Strindberg, 
Ibsen, and Froding—at the Swedish Club on November 18 was better 
attended and even more impressive. And soon the plans that were under 
consideration for participation in Sweden’s celebration of Strindberg’s 
63rd birthday on January 21 were including the eminent actor. By mid- 
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December, announcement was made that Lindberg, in collaboration with a 
committee of leading Swedish Americans, had arranged to present Strind- 
berg’s historical drama, Gustaf Vasa, at the Auditorium, on the birth date 
itself. Lindberg was to appear as Gustaf Vasa and direct the play, and to 
be supported by the Svenska Dramatiska Siallskap. Fifty per cent of the 
profits was to go to the Swedish gift to Strindberg, and part of the re- 
maining fifty per cent to the Svenska National Férbund charities."** 


The patriotic appeal of the event as well as the publicity given Lind- 
berg’s reputation attracted a crowd of some 4,000 for the Gustaf Vasa per- 
formance. The occasion was notably festive, many of the audience accord- 
ing it the unusual honor of formal dress. Appropriate ceremonies preceded 
the play. August Lindberg read a poem in celebration of Strindberg written 
by the Chicago newspaperman and poet, Jakob Bonggren; the audience 
sang Du gamla, du fria (Thou old, thou free); and librarian Aksel Joseph- 
son read the telegram of greeting that had been sent the dramatist. Never- 
theless, the reviewers gave the major share of their attention to the play. 
That is, the performance was extensively discussed, though, except in 
Hemlandet, with a somewhat parochial bias and limited consideration 
of Strindberg’s achievement. The literary merits of Gustaf Vasa were 
acknowledged, but with qualifications. ‘These were not the characters 
revealed by history, and unless one’s taste was highly cultivated, one was 
likely to find the play somewhat dull. There was little appreciation of 
Strindberg’s development of the king’s character, nor was there emphasis 
on the ways in which the varied characters and episodes contributed to 
the unity and power of what has often been judged his greatest historical 
drama. 


Lindberg’s acting was admired, but in this respect, too, the reviewers 
permitted themselves to be critical. With pardonable pride, they pointed 
out that the star was not so superior to the other actors as might have been 
expected. They repeated the familiar charge that he was somewhat mannered, 
and they found that he lacked the spirit and physical robustness appro- 


priate to a king who would carry through the execution of traitors who 
had been his friends. 


For Lindberg’s direction, however, there was enthusiastic praise. His 
son, writing later of the Chicago performance, emphasized the difficulties 
of preparing the play adequately under the circumstances, but six weeks 
of rehearsal under so skilled a hand brought results that seemed very im- 
pressive to the Chicago writers. The role played by Lindberg at the 
premiére of Gustaf Vasa, that of Olaus Petri, the great religious reformer 
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who was the king’s adviser, was taken by Behmer, and he was credited 
with a masterly performance, showing what he could do when relieved of 
his usual duties as director. Outstandingly good also was Lindblom as 
Herman Israel, the Hanseatic Jew who plots against the king whose ally 
he has been. The tragic role of the Jew’s young son, who rejects his father 
and dies because of his loyalty to the king, was entrusted to John Melin— 
though it had first been given to the more experienced Knut Schroder— 
and Schréder played the somewhat priggish Prince John. As the other 
prince, Erik, August Lindberg’s young son Per made a debut that brought 
general congratulations. Erik is one of the complex and interesting char- 
acters of the play, in his seeming irresponsibility and his changing rela- 
tionships with a father whose domination he resists. His companion, the 
later traitorous Goran Person, was played by Liljegren, and was thought 
not sufficiently villainous. Ternquist and Bolling had brief but important 
roles as miners from Dalarne; and as Engelbrekt, spokesman of the Da- 
larne men who come to the aid of the king at the climax of the play, 
Lindblom had a second significant part, which the audience, unfortunately, 
regarded as comic. Not prominent but effective were Mrs. Milton as the 
queen and Augusta Larson as the king’s strong-minded mother-in-law. Sig- 
rid Lindberg was the tavern girl sweetheart of young Israel, and Mia 
Windrow played Karins Mansdotter, the flower girl with whom Prince Erik 
falls in love. In a tense opening scene, Ida Anderson-Werner had a good op- 
portunity to which, of course, she did justice, as the wife of Mans Nilson, the 
Dalarne leader. For her this was a particularly memorable occasion, for 
August Lindberg had been her idol in her early acting years in Sweden. 

A number of the Chicago actors considered Lindberg somewhat brusque 
and overbearing; he was overwhelmed by the size of the Auditorium, 
both they and his son have testified. According to Per Lindberg, his father’s 
enthusiasm carried him through all the obstacles the production offered, 
and because he was closer to the people than was his son, he was more 
tolerant. On the tour as a whole Per Lindberg felt keenly the limitations 
of the public, and he reacted unfavorably to many American ways. In 
spite of his youth, he carried the burdens of management and finances 
during the tour (ordinarily they made bare expenses), and with the Gustaf 
Vasa not only made his first appearance on the stage but had his first 
experience in planning and carrying through the settings—‘“a real Don 
Quixote task.” His success prophesied his future career. The plans were 
built with real Strindberg bricks, was his father’s comment—“Love gives 
knowledge and ability.” And August Lindberg was satisfied also with his 
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son’s acting, which did not, as he had feared, lapse into exaggeration in 
the more emotional scenes.*** 


Expenses were too high for a large sum to be realized. First reports 
put Lindberg’s share of the profits at $2,500.00, and referred sarcastically 
to his refusal of the Svenska National Forbund offer to make up half the 
sum needed to bring the gift to Strindberg to $1,000.00, if he would do 
the same. Actually, the net profits were $428.09, and Lindberg received 
$687.39. Mrs. Myhrman’s complete financial report, as published in Hem- 
landet, was: 


INCOME LCR Ct SALES oo heh cen. ernie noel etare ye $2,749.55 
Expenses? 2°72 8051, S., GOREN: Sea, 2 2,321.46 
Net profits iit sant tnt bees -sackaea ee 428.09 
To 3Strindbero a aeas ayo hace seater 212.93 
Porbund, charities #acct. ie ee, De eee 215.16 


Expenses were: rent, $767.90; to Lindberg (25% of the gross), 
$687.39; actors, $248.00; Meck orchestra, $85.00; newspaper publicity, 
$183.06; printing, $75.75; pictures and posters, $16.60; distribution of 
posters, $37.65; costumes, wigs, etc., $80.95; stage hands, $14.22; re- 
hearsal places, $26.00; express, telephone, etc., $8.17; ticket sellers, $54.16; 
telegram to Sweden, $19.26; miscellaneous, $17.35.'*° 


Continuing festivities contradict any idea of friction. Lindberg was the 
chief speaker at a Strindberg banquet at the Swedish Club the evening 
after the play, and he and his son were guests of honor there on March 26, 
when they returned from a series of readings in the West, Schoultz and 
Behmer being among the hosts. Soon thereafter Lindberg gave Ghosts and 
Tor Hedberg’s most significant play, Johan Ulfstjerna, in New York, with 
Per Lindberg acting for a second time in the Hedberg play. But Lindberg 
could still go home and, as a January 22 banquet speaker had boasted, tell 
the Swedes that in Chicago a Swedish play had been presented before an 
audience larger than anywhere else in the world.*®° 


The usual dramatic fare was also being offered the Chicago Swedish 
public in the later months of the 1911-1912 season. There had been a 
New Year Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém by Brusell’s company 
at the North Side Turner Hall. In spite of the play’s reputation as the 
measure of Swedish audience taste, it was not well attended; but Lindblom 
made a good Lundstrém and was ably assisted by Melinder and Brusell 
as Pettersson and Andersson.*** 
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In March the Svenska Teatersallskap used a new play for its second 
city production, but Kolingarnas lustresa i Amerika, by Carl Atterling of 
the Svenska Kuriren editorial staff, was in many respects an old-time af- 
fair. It had the distinction of being the only local play to be performed 
in a regular city theatre but little else to recommend it. Still, Kolingarnas 
lustresa i Amerika is of interest, because it combines the old immigrant 
pattern of earlier local plays and the features of the revue, a dramatic type 
that was to be popular in the Swedish productions of the 1920’s and 
1930’s. The play’s absurdities could be forgiven only if it were regarded as 
a revue, was the verdict of the author’s colleagues, who found that it 
provided little of the entertainment that was Atterling’s admitted aim. 
Its immigrants were two scamps who sneaked past the Ellis Island author- 
ities, and made their way to Rockford, Illinois, where one of them induced 
the daughter of a Swedish merchant to elope with him to San Francisco, 
with the father, of course, in hot pursuit. The usual local appeal was 
furnished by the crowning of a Midsummer Queen in Chicago’s Elliott’s 
Park, and by presentation of well known characters, such as “Onkel Ola,” 
publisher of Svenska Amerikanaren. But he was not well impersonated, 
said that paper—he looked as he might in fifteen years, after forty days of 
starvation and two years of rheumatism. Weak as the whole was, Lindblom, 
Sj6berg, and the Melinders gave the performance some merit, and the 
author was honored with the customary laurel wreath.’”? 

Other trivial spring performances by the Brusell company had more 
entertainment value, and served to bring to the Chicago Swedish stage a 
promising young actress, Ruth Johnson.’** There were plays by Behmer 
and his actors with visiting ballad singers, Signe Widell and Greta Adam- 
sen, also; and one of their slight pieces, I telefon, has some interest as the 
work of novelist Ernst Ahlgren.*°* 


1912-1913 


With Behmer presenting only one play, and that at the Swedish 
Club, the 1912-1913 season was unusually restricted, but it included some 
worthy efforts. Brusell gave Sudermann’s Ara once more, as one of his 
two city productions, the other being, inevitably, Vermlandingarne. Strind- 
berg’s Pask was acted three times, under Melinder’s leadership. More con- 
ventional minor productions were plentiful, some by the Svenska Teater- 
sallskap, but the majority by a company calling itself the Svenska Teater 
Forening (Society), which performed generally at the Lake View Hall, 
much used these years in spite of its inadequacy.””° 
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Brusell gave novelty to his fall Vermlandingarne by presenting Inge- 
borg Sandberg-Settergren in her first Chicago appearance as Anna, but 
novelty was hardly needed. The public was faithful to the play, and the 
Garrick could not hold the crowd. The cast included many of the usual old- 
timers—Brusell as Sven, Melinder as Erik, Schycker as a jovial provst, and 
Chellman as Lépare-Nisse, besides Mrs. Feltskogh, Augusta Larson, and 
Oscar Larson. Singer Joel Mossberg, as often, played the brukspatron, and 
pleased the audience by his singing of Dz gamla, du fria. Among the 
less known actors were Ruth Johnson as Stina and a number who had been 
serving their apprenticeship with small groups: Thora Kindmark as Britta, 
Gunnar Nordlof as Per, and Eric Ericson as Bengt.*”® 


Reviewers contented themselves with general praise for this Verm- 
landingarne, but when a supposedly superior company from the Eastern 
states brought its production of the play to the Auditorium in the spring— 
and filled that large theatre—they took the occasion to make extensive 
comparisons, generally to the advantage of local directors and actors. The 
visiting company’s settings were weak and its costumes at best unauthentic, 
The boat scene, a favorite even if it was habitually greeted with inappro- 
priate laughter, was omitted. Anna was pretty but her singing so off key 
that it was agony to listen. Ida Anderson-Werner, Augusta Larson, Melin- 
der, Bolling, Oscar Larson, Brusell, and Behmer were all cited as at least 
as good as the publicized Eastern actors; and the one Chicago member of 
the cast, Joel Mossberg, outdid himself, as if to show what kind of ama- 
teurs there were in Chicago. The reception was not altogether ungracious, 
however. There was praise for the dancers, and for Signe Widell, known 
in Chicago from her appearances the preceding spring; and Elis Person, 
the Lopare-Nisse, was found worthy of importation.” 


For his production of Ara, Brusell received little encouragement or 
praise. It was a daring venture for amateurs, was Svenska Amerikanaren’s 
judgment, and they were incapable of bringing out the play’s fine points. 
The only paper to discuss the play was Hemlandet, which, as part of a 
changed policy in its last years of existence, was emphasizing the theatre 
and other arts. One of its editors, Anders Saxon, was a member of the Ara 
cast and acted in other plays from time to time. Sjoberg, in Alberg’s former 
role of Counsellor Miihlingh, and Melinder as young Heinecke were 
singled out for praise in a company generally identical with that of the 
October Vermlandingarne. But this play only half filled the Garrick.'** 


The efforts to present Strindberg were similarly judged. Either the 
Swedish public was not ready for his “pearls” or did not want to see them 
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in the hands of amateurs, was the conclusion of Svenska Amerikanaren 
after the third performance of Pask had been given at the Swedish Club 
for a small audience.” 

The premiére of Pask (possibly its American premiére)*°° took place 
February 13, 1913, at the tiny Intima Theatre, presumably under the 
sponsorship of Strindbergarna, a society founded the preceding spring to 
study and present the dramatist’s work. Maurice Browne, director of the 
Intima Theatre, and Melinder were among the members of Strindbergarna, 
and the group sponsored also the Theatre’s performances of two Strind- 
berg one-act plays in English, The stronger (Den starkare) and The creditors 
(Fordringsagare), January 25, 1913.'°* Melinder resigned from Strindber- 
garna soon after the February performance of Pask, but seemingly con- 
tinued the presentation of the play as a personal project. Other members 
of Strindbergarna were in the group that sponsored the play when it was 
next acted, at the University of Chicago for the American Scandinavian 
Club of the university: Dr. Anton J. Carlson, Dr. Chester Gould, who was 
later to head the university’s Scandinavian studies, and Henry Goddard 
Leach, long time president of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
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Svenska Amerikanaren, despite its failure to encourage such enter- 
prises, found some merit in the performance given at the university, and 
Hemlandet, though it felt a less demanding Strindberg work might have 
been chosen, was enthusiastic. There was agreement that Brusell gave a 
good characterization as Lindkvist, the victim of frauds earlier committed 
by the father of Elis Heyst, and, in the final scenes where he frees the 
Heyst family of its debts, the chief expounder of Strindberg’s philosophy. 
Melinder occasionally did full justice to the part of the jealous and bitter 
Elis, and his wife was excellent in the difficult role of Eleonora Heyst, 
whose madness is really unworldly wisdom.*® 


Behmer’s revival of his Farbror Knut fran Norrképing at the Swedish 
Club in May was favorably reviewed, but a mischance that led to Melinder’s 
reading the role of an absent actor unfortunately interfered with its effec- 
tiveness. The announced cast is of interest in that it includes the old time 
actor, Fred Littche, as the cynical brother, Knut Brander.’®* 


1913-1914 


The eight plays acted by the Svenska Teater Férening in the 1912- 
1913 season were not reviewed (nor, for that matter, was the Bruscll 
Nerkingarne at the South Side Turner Hall); a second season of activity 
by the Férening, however, roused Svenska Tribunen-Nyheter to a vigorous 
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attack on “such humbug dramatic presentations” that lure the public with 
false pretenses and are harmful to the efforts of reputable companies. The 
Svenska Dramatiska Sdllskap might well consider bringing suit against 
these upstarts. But the public, too, was at fault. It should investigate before 
paying out money for bad performances simply because they were Swedish; 
and theatre owners should not rent their halls to irresponsible groups. 
Actually, the company consisted of but two members, said the article, 
without naming them, but some good actors had made the mistake of 
associating themselves with its performances: Sjoberg, Melin, Lindblom, 
and Oscar Larson, of the major companies, and Elna Lilnequist and Gunnar 
Nordlof.** 

The Svenska Teater Férening was heard of no more, but the other 
smaller groups that had been active—the Good Templars, Socialist Clubs, 
and Norden—supplemented by Englewood and Lake View companies, the 
South Side Thalia, labor actors, and groups headed by the Melinders, pre- 
sented plays intermittently throughout the remaining years of the period. 
Comedy made up their normal repertoire, and if their plays were not 
carefully produced or of high quality, they still provided entertainment, at 
low prices, and with the traditional dance after the performance. More 
serious offerings were Good Templar temperance and propaganda pieces; 
and evidence of a growing interest in Strindberg is seen in a 1914 Good 
Templar play, given as a fund raising project for their Strindberg library, and 
in a successful Strindberg evening carried out by the Scandinavian Socialist 
Club in 1915.*° 

Meanwhile, the performances of more nearly professional caliber 
intended for the larger public were continuing, with both Brusell and 
Behmer presenting their companies in several productions for two more 
seasons, 1913-1914 and 1914-1915. But city productions were fewer, 
and there were no new plays. More than ever before, Vermlandingarne was 
being relied upon. In the 1913-1914 season, Behmer used it for three of 
his four main productions, and Brusell for his one city performance. Even 
with rival performances in successive weeks in September—and Behmet’s 
company acted in the afternoon and evening—both companies turned 
people away. And the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap’s spring performance 
at the Globe made a profit of $562.31 for the Svenska National Fér- 
bund.’*’ The company’s fall performances were for the first time given 
at the Bush Temple Theatre at Clark and Chicago, described as the North 
Side’s largest and most elegant theatre.*®’ 
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Each director had his quota of experienced actors, and each received 
his quota of praise for the company Vermlandingarne. Brusell’s Anna was 
again Ingeborg Sandberg-Settergren (now living in Indiana), and his Erik, 
John Melin. With customary doubling, Liljegren appeared as both the 
provst and Ola i Gyllby, and Chellman as Anna’s father and Lopare-Nisse. 
There were actors from lesser companies also in Brusell’s cast: Elna Lilne- 
quist and Gunnar Nordlof as Per and Stina, Thora Kindmark and Eric 
Ericson as Britta and Anders. Hedwig Brusell Melinder and her husband 
were Behmer’s Anna and Erik throughout the season, and other mainstays 
of his company were Sjoberg, Ida Anderson-Werner, Lindblom, Bolling, 
Oscar Larson, and Stockenberg. Ruth Johnson was a new and admired 
Stina. The veteran actors did not escape criticism, and Anders Saxon as 
Wilhelm drew a scornful comment for failure to wear his student's cap 
properly; but Behmer’s direction and the consequent brisk tempo of the 
whole were highly commended.’ 


Once more there was a New Year Andersson, Pettersson och Lund- 
strom at the North Side Turner Hall, a performance by the Svenska Dra- 
matiska Sallskap that attracted considerable attention. With Behmer his 
usual success as Lundstrém, Sjoberg and Melinder as Pettersson and Anders- 
son, and a generally good cast, the old comedy was given a lively presen- 
tation before a good house. And, remarkable indeed, the director’s choice 
was approved by the reviewers as a welcome change from modern dramas 
of marriage.*** Chicago’s last performance of Léfvet pa landet, acted at the 
Globe in March, was Behmer’s other ambitious production of the season. 
The reviewers who remembered Liljegren as Uncle Brasig felt that Lind- 
blom, though too experienced to spoil the role, lacked the humor necessary 
to bring out its true values. But “Lill-Carl-Erik,” writing in Hemlandet of 
the first Swedish play he had seen in America, thought him incomparable, 
and was in general very favorably impressed. Ida Anderson-Werner he 
pronounced “no small theatrical talent”; he praised Behmer, Hedwig 
Melinder, Augusta Milton, Oscar Larson, and the direction, and found 
little to criticize. Certainly these amateurs were worthy of all recognition 
and encouragement.*”° 


Brusell gave several plays at Lake View Hall during the first months 
of the 1913-1914 season, among them Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 
deras barn (which he presented also at the South Side Turner Hall) and 
Nerkingarne, and was forgiven inadequate performances in view of poor 
facilities. He was again hampered by unfortunate conditions that summer 
when he directed Wicklund’s En afton pa “Tre Byttor” in its final Chicago 
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performance. The occasion was a Bellman Carnival at Forest Park ar- 
ranged by a union of ninety Swedish organizations. This union called itself 
the Svenska National Férbund, and was engaged in a conflict with the old 
organization of that name. A crowd of some 5,000 had trouble in seeing 
and hearing, and, said “Lill-Carl-Erik,” if the blessed “Guck” himself 
(Wicklund) could have looked down from heaven and seen how incom- 
prehensible his play was, he would have wept great salt tears. An able 
and well-rehearsed cast of fifty, with Sara Nordstrom as Ulla, Melin as 
Bellman, and Brusell as Movitz, did as well as possible under the circum- 
stances.’"* 


1914-1915 


Only the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap played Vermlandingarne in 
the 1914-1915 season, but matinée and evening performances on suc- 
cessive September Saturdays at the Bush Temple on the North Side and 
the Germania in the city must temporarily have satisfied the public appe- 
tite. Much of the interest centered in the new Anna from Sweden, Ebba 
Kempe. If more of an operetta star than a Varmland girl, she was as pretty 
as any of the role’s many interpreters, and pleasing both as singer and 
actress. Melin, as Erik, sang beautifully, but he had to accept the standard 
criticism that he had not improved as an actor. On the other hand, the 
audience had improved, and for once took the serious scenes seriously. The 
play was enjoyable even for the most blasé, wrote “Lill-Carl-Erik,’ but 
he joined his colleagues in lamenting the fact that only this old play 
seemed able to bring the public out in force. 

The other high point of the season was also provided by a folk play 
—Ljungby Horn, given its final production by the Svenska Teatersallskap 
at the Blackstone, as the winter festival of the Svenska National Férbund 
(which of the two organizations using the name this was is not clear). There 
was an excellent house, and the performance was considered very satisfac- 
tory, both in its spectacular settings and in the quality of the acting. Always 
liked as the self-sacrificing troll, Didrik, Brusell this time made the role 
a sensation, said Svenska Kuriren. Gustaf Lund, formerly of the Stock- 
holm Folk Teater, who had been unimpressive in the 1913 Andersson, 
Pettersson och Lundstrém, was a competent Vidrik. Augusta Milton and 
Carl Liljegren took the parts created in Chicago by Carl and Anna Pfeil, 
Birgit and Mans Kruse, and the old troll woman, Tulla, earlier played 
by Ida Anderson-Werner, was successfully portrayed by Augusta Larson.?” 


With added impetus given by the visit of Madame Frieda Uhl Strind- 
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berg in the early months of 1914, the continuing interest in Strindberg 
found expression in several performances. At the Scandinavian Socialist 
Club’s Strindberg evening, in which Madame Strindberg participated, there 
was a repetition of Paria, which had been acted by Strindbergarna the pre- 
ceding summer. Harold Theel and Stellan Windrow were the actors in 
both performances in this first of Strindberg’s experiments with the 
quarter-hour one-act form.’’* At a similar event, on January 24, Behmer 
first presented a Strindberg play, choosing one of the best known of his 
kammarspelen (chamber plays), Pelikanen. Dr. Anna Windrow Holm 
appeared in the difficult and characteristically Strindbergian role of the 
mother who ruins the lives of her son and daughter and is rejected by 
them and by the man whom she permitted her daughter to marry in order 
to keep his love for herself. The son, who brings about the fire that destroys 
the family in a symbolic climax, was played by Harold Theel, Stellan 
Windrow was the son-in-law, and Lisa Behmer the daughter. The per- 
formance was impressive, Svenska Amerikanaren Hemlandet reported, and 
advised repetition in a larger hall. Pelikanen was successfully repeated. in 
April at the Swedish Club, with Alice Collini as the mother, and the cast 
otherwise unchanged;*’® but for city productions there had to be popular 
drawing cards, the old folk plays and comedies. 


1915-1916 


Even for the traditional performances, lean days were arriving. The 
Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap itself had presented Swedish movies as the 
main feature of a Christmas program at Orchestra Hall in 1913; and Den- 
man Thompson’s Old Homestead, presented by the Svithiod Singing Club 
in 1914, was but one of a number of plays performed in English by 
Swedish organizations in these years.'"* Still, as Svenska Kyriren remarked, 
the coming of fall meant the coming of Vermlandingarne, and in the fall 
of 1915 there were the usual performances by the two companies, the 
Svenska Teatersallskap acting for the Svenska National Forbund at the 
Garrick, and the Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap at the Blackstone two weeks 
later. The casts were largely the same as in the preceding season, but Hed- 
wig Melinder now acted with her father, opposite Melin as Erik, and Me- 
linder played Anders—a role for which he was thought too elegant. 
Behmer presented Brusell’s former Anna, Ingeborg Sandberg-Settergren, 
and a new Erik, singer Harry B. Bergstrom. Unfortunately, like other Eriks 
before and after him, Bergstrom was adjudged to have little ability as an 
actor. But it is no fun to have to go around looking sad for six acts, was 
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Svenska Amerikanaren Hemlandet’s comment. The theatres were well 
filled for both performances, but that of the Behmer company was seemingly 
the better attended; and it was, on the whole, more enthusiastically re- 
viewed, with the usual compliments for the director's “strong guiding 
hand” and for his Lépare-Nisse, a role with which he had become as closely 
identified as had “Charlie Chaplin with Biograph movies.”*” 


1916-1917 


Only a few minor performances followed the two productions of 
Vermlandingarne before the 1915-1916 season died out in January; and 
the 1916-1917 season was not much more extensive. Behmer left the field 
to Brusell, who provided the public with two city performances of Verm- 
landingarne and a revival of Hittebarnet. Though acted at Belmont Hall, 
the old Blanche comedy was a notable success. Chellman was at his best 
as Konjander, said grateful reviewers, and Brusell, Oscar Larson, Ida An- 
derson-Werner, and Mrs. Milton were unusually good in the other prin- 
cipal roles.*”® 

There was special reason for acting Vermlandingarne in this season, 
for the 100th birth date of its author, F. A. Dahlgren, was being celebrated. 
An appropriate speech by Frithiof Malmquist of Svenska Amerikanaren 
preceded the October performance at Powers, and the company rose to the 
occasion with honor. Brusell could not complain of the competition of the 
movies, wrote Svenska Kuriren, reporting the numbers that were turned 
away. The Melinders had never been better in the leading roles, and the 
other familiar actors outdid themselves. If the settings were better suited 
to William Tell, and if giving the provst a toper’s red nose was carrying 
comedy a little too far, these were minor matters. The audience was not 
critical. It wanted to renew old acquaintances on the stage, to see the ways 
in which the performance was traditional, and how it varied from tradi- 
tion. If people still laughed occasionally at the wrong time, that, too, was 
part of tradition; on the whole, the audience in these days was remarkably 
dignified. Another full house saw the play at the Blackstone in February, 
and the occasion was equally happy—for all except the reviewers, who 
were trying to find something new to write.’”° 


1917-1918 


Again in the fall of 1917 Brusell gave Vermlaindingarne, in a Powers 
Theatre performance that was a benefit for the people of Varmland, then 
suffering from the effects of a drought. Reviewers could only marvel that the 
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old play seemed likely to outlive even that other theatrical phenomenon, 
Sarah Bernhardt. It was well, if somewhat casually, acted, by a cast largely 
unchanged from the preceding season. There was a new Lotta, one of the 
brukspatron’s “well behaved children,’ who received a warm welcome: 
Alva Milton, daughter of Carl and Augusta Milton.**° 

The 1917-1918 season was as a whole the liveliest since that of 
1913-1914, though it consisted mainly of comedy performances at the 
halls. Such entertainment was offered by Brusell, Behmer, and Chellman, 
as well as by the Good Templars and other groups. In April, Pask, the 
play by Strindberg most acted in Sweden, was given its fourth and last 
performance by Chicago Swedish actors, the only play of significance dur- 
ing the season. Melinder headed the performance, and he and his wife 
took their earlier roles of Elis and Eleonora Heyst. Bolling was a success- 
ful replacement for Brusell as Lindkvist, and Ruth Johnson Larson and her 
husband, Oscar Larson, and Dr. Anna Windrow Holm were the other 
members of the cast. Butler House Hall, where Pask was acted, held only 
200 people, but was well filled, and the performance had an encouraging 
reception.*** 

There was also a second major production in the 1917-1918 season, 
and one that aroused great enthusiasm. The Swedish American women of 
Chicago wete engaged in raising funds for the purchase of an ambulance, 
and they turned to the leaders of the Swedish theatre, Brusell and Behmer, 
for help in the project. Together the two directors presented Oregrund- 
Osthammar at the Chicago Theatre (the former Globe) in February, amid 
the acclaim of a congratulatory press: the performance showed what the 
Chicago Swedes could do in the name of patriotism, and the union of the 
leaders was a hopeful sign for the future of Swedish dramatic art in Chi- 
cago. 

With admission at a dollar, a full house, the actors donating their 
services, and the old friend of the Swedish theatre, Fritz Schoultz, donating 
the costumes, profits were figured at around $700.00. Oregrund-Ostham- 
mar was a happy relief from war tensions, reviewers felt, and it was ad- 
mirably acted. Behmer (made up to resemble Irish comedian Pat Murphy), 
Brusell, and Melinder were hits as the Oregrund men; Chellman, Lindblom, 
and Oscar Larson only less good as the trio from Osthammar. Mrs. Hulda 
Safstr6m, a more recent addition to the theatrical forces, was an excellent 
Emil Klint, and the other women, Ida Anderson-Werner, Augusta Milton, 
Hedwig Melinder, and Ruth Johnson Larson, lived up to their reputations. 
More such plays by the reunited directors were called for by the press, and 
the call did not pass unheeded.**? 
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Date 


Oct. 12, 1901 


Oct. 26, 1901 
Nov. 23, 1901 
Dec. 7, 1901 


Dec. 15, 1901 


Feb. 6, 1902 


Mch. 8, 1902 


Apr. 6, 1902 
Apr. 26, 1902 


Apr. 26, 1902 


May 3, 1902 


Oct. 19, 1902 
Nov. 9, 1902 


Dec. 7, 1902 


Sai eo 


Feb. 28, 1903 


Feb. 28, 1903 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, CHAPTER V 
Performances, 1901-1902 through 1917-1918 


Play 
1901-1902 
Nerkingarne 


Brollopet pa Ulfasa 
Smalandsknekten* 
Sven och liten Anna* 


Magister Blackstadius 


Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar* 


Oregrund-Osthammar* 
Oregrund-Osthammar 
Brollopet pa Ulfasa, scene 
A comedy 


Svart pa hvitt 


Nerkingarne 


1902-1903 
Liungby Horn 


Vermlindingarne* 


Sparlakanslexor 
Prins Pippi och Froken Fiffi 


Nyarsnatten 


"I tjenst astundas” 
De bada dofva 
Tre fordlskade poliskonstaplar 
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Company 


S. T. for 
Ingeborg 


Lodge No. 1, 
I. O. S. 
Pfeil Co. for 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Ortengren 
Co. 
for Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
SAE. 
Se 
Sveas Détt- 
rar, 
1.0. S., & 
Svea Singing 
Club 
Pfeil Trio for 
Nordstjernan 
SPITS for 
Lodge No. 1, 
1..0. S: 


ST. 
Seok 


Pfeil Co. for 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Jupiter 
Lodge, 

I. O. G. T. 
Kedjan Male 
Quartette 
ST aor 
Monitor 
Society 


Place 


S. Sad. Ho. 


Studebaker 
Studebaker 
N. S. T. H. 


Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Hall 
Auditorium 


Studebaker 
N. S. T. H. 
Henning’s 

Hall 


Metropole 
Hall 
N. S. T. H. 


Grand Opera 
House 
Grand Opera 
House 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Hall 

Phoenix Hall 


Belmont Hall 


Mire ag Be 5 + 


Date 
Mch. 1, 1903 


Mch. 29, 1903 


Apr. 4, 1903 


Apr. 25, 1903 


May 2, 1903 


May 10, 1903 


Sept. 26, 1903 


Oct. 4, 1903 
Oct. 5, 1903 


Oct. 10, 1903 
Oct. 10, 1903 


Oct. 17, 1903 
Oct. 24, 1903 
Oct. 25, 1903 


Nov. 7, 1903 


Dec. 5, 1903 
Dec. 13, 1903 
Dec. 20, 1903 
Dec. 27, 1903 
Jan. 1, 1904 
Jan. 10, 1904 


Feb. 20, 1904 


Play 
En natt i Falkenberg 


Valborgsmesso-aftonen* 


Fem trappor upp 


Nerkingarne 


Hon bade sparkas och bits 


Han ar inte svartsjuk 


1903-1904 
Ett friar-afventyr 


Pelle Janssons afventyr 
En orolig natt 


En natt 1 Falkenberg 
Valborgsmesso-aftonen 
Ett friar-afventyr 
Fem trappor upp 
Vermlandingarne 
Lifvet pa landet* 


Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar 


Vermlandingarne* 

Hon bade sparkas och bits 

Lifvet pa landet* 

Han ar inte svartsjuk 

Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 


Han ar inte svartsjuk 


Hon bade sparkas och bits 
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Company 
S. T. for 
Monitor 
Society 
Sik: 


Jupiter 
Lodge, 

I. O. G. T. 
Serie fOr 
Nordstjernan 
Saber ar 
Lodge No. 1, 
I. O. S. 

S. T. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 


John Nord- 
gren Benefit 
Chellman Co. 
For Brage 
Pleasure Club 
Manhem 
Lodge, I.O.S. 
Sunk. Of 
Ingeborg 
Society 

John Nord- 
gren Benefit 
Saelastor 
Nordstjernan 


S. T. 


Saal tor 
Enighet 
Society 

S. T. for 
Svithiod 

For 
Nordstjernan 
So) T: 


For Iduna 
Liljegren Co. 
For Frithiof 
Lodge, I.O.V. 
For Nora 
Lodge, I.0.S. 


Place 
SxS. Ts Hi 


Grand Opera 
House 
Phoenix Hall 


St Ota be EI. 


Nests. 


Ni ol ee 


Spelz Hall 


N. S. T. H. 
Phoenix Hall 


Wicker Park 
Hall 
S. S. T. H. 


Kensington 
Eel 
See bitt: 


Grand Opera 
House 
Novotny 
Hall 


NSE 
Soa... 


Grand Opera 
House 

SuS. Tech, 
Ni §. «Tk: A, 
Lincoln 

T. H. 
Columbia 
Hall 


Date 
Feb. 25, 1904 


Mch. 5, 1904 


Mch. 20, 1904 


May 7, 1904 


Oct. 15, 1904 
Oct. 16, 1904 
Oct. 22, 1904 
Oct. 29, 1904 
Nov. 12, 1904 
Nov. 20, 1904 
Dec. 4, 1904 


Jan. los, 1905 
Feb. 19, 1905 


Mch. 19, 1905 
Apran Ds LoO> 
Apr. 16, 1905 
Apr. 25,1905 
Apr. 29, 1905 


May 14, 1905 


Aug. 26, 1905 
Sept. 23, 1905 
Oct. 29, 1905 
Nov. 19, 1905 


Dec. 3, 41905 


Dec. 30, 1905 


Play 
Jorden rundt pa 80 dagar* 


Han Gr inte svartsjuk 


Jorden rundt pa 80 dagar 


En natt i Falkenberg 


1904-1905 


Sqvallersystrarna 


Svarfar* 
En tank-spridd friare 


En natt i Falkenberg 
(as En natt « Falkoping) 
Rum att hyra 


Sa tuktas en argbigga* 
Vermlandingarne* 


Oregrund-Osthammar 
Lojen och tarar 


Liungby Horn* 
Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar 
Ara* 


Friaren fran Varmland 
Han ar inte svartsjuk 


Vermlindingarne 


1905-1906 
Vermlandingarne* 
Farbror Knut fran Norrkoping* 
Farbror Knut fran Norrkoping 
Valborgsmesso-aftonen 


Andersson, Pettersson och 
Lundstrom* 
Pelle Jonsons rivaler 
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Company 
For Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
For Baltic 
Society 


For Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
Vestgotha 
Society 


Linnea Sing- 
ing Society 
Sai 
Behmer Co. 
for 
Nordstjiernan 
Vestgotha 
Society 

5 nbeetor 
Monitor 
Society 


SDs: 
Behmer Co. 
for 
Nordstiernan 


Schycker Co. 


Place 
Auditorium 


Grand Cross- 
ing Masonic 
Temple 
Grand Opera 
House 


Phoenix Hall 


Wicker Park 
Hall 

Garrick 

S&Se ert 


Phoenix Hall 


N.S. Lae 


Garrick 
Grand Opera 
House 
Illinois 
Grand Opera 
House 
Grand Opera 
House 

SOS ira 


Grand Opera 
House 
Illinois 

S. SESH: 


Powers 


Auditorium 
Music Hall 
Ne S$. Eh 
Grand Opera 
House 
Garrick 


Spelz Hall 


Date 

Jan. 1, 1906 
Jan. 7, 1906 
Jan. 14, 1906 
Jan. 28, 1906 
Mch. 4, 1906 
Mch. 18, 1906 
Apr. 1, 1906 


Apr. 8, 1906 
May 13, 1906 


May 19, 1906 


July 3, 1906 


July 29, 1906 


Sept. 23, 1906 


Oct. 7, 1906 


Oct. 14, 1906 


Oct. 21, 1906 


Oct. 28, 1906 


Nov. 11, 1906 


Nov. 18, 1906 
Dec. 9, 1906 
Dec. 30, 1906 


Play 
Karl Sabeltraff och hans rivaler 


Barnhusbarnen* 

Per Olsson och hans karing 
Brollopet pa Ulfasa* 
Vermlandingarne 

Regina von Emmeritz 
Regina von Emmeritz 


Master Smith 
Den ondes besegrare* 


Nerkingarne* 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lund- 
strom, scene 

Nerkingarne, scene 

En afton pa “Tre Byttor’* 


1906-1907 


A. B. C. 
Han hyr rum af hans betjent 


Han hyr rum af hans betjent 


Ur Carl XII:s ungdom 
(as Carl XII) 

At BaG, 

Karleken pa sommarnoje 
Min gamla hatt 
Regementets dotter, II 


Hittebarnet 
Civilkladd 


Lifvet pa landet* 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
De bada dofva 


Grannarne 
Hittebarnet 
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Company 
STs for 
Iduna 

Ss: 
S. 


S. 
S. 


qo AGonOS 


S. D. S. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
SHDAS) 


Swedish 
Singers 
Union 

& I. O. S. 


Swedish 
Friends of 
Thalia!®* 
Swedish 
Friends of 
Thalia 
Souk. 


Swedish 
Friends of 
Thalia 
Anna Hell- 
strom Co. 
Swedish 
Friends of 
Thalia 
S#rr 


Sars 
Swedish 


Friends of 
Thalia 


Place 
S°S:F. Hi 


Garrick 

N. S. T. H. 
Powers 
Garrick 
Garrick 
Grand Opera 
House 
Garrick 
Grand Opera 
House 
Auditorium 


Santa Fé 
Park 


Elliott’s Park 


Belmont 
Hall 


Belmont 
Hall 


Grand Opera 
House 
Belmont 


Hall 
Auditorium 


Belmont 
Hall 


Grand Opera 
House 
Grand Opera 
House 
Belmont 
Hall 


Date 


Jan. 1, 1907 


Jan. 27, 1907 


Feb. 3, 1907 
Feb. 9, 1907 


Mch. 10, 1907 
Mch. 16, 1907 


Mch. 16, 1907 


Apr. 6, 1907 
Apr. 14, 1907 


May 11, 1907 
June 2, 1907 


June 23, 1907 


July 14, 1907 
July 21, 1907 


Sept. 22, 1907 


Oct. 13, 1907 


Oct. 26, 1907 
Nov. 24, 1907 
Nov. 27, 1907 


Dec. 8, 1907 


Play 


Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 


deras barn* 
Han ar inte svartsjuk 


Pelle Gronlunds bryggeri* 

En spik i nyckelhalet 

Den lilla sangfageln 
Vermlandingarne 

En farlig kommission 

En orolig natt 

En forlofning 

Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar 


Rosen pa Tistelon* 


Ett dockhem* 


Hyartesorg* 
Hon vill inte gifta sig* 
En midsommarnatt i Dalarne* 


En Sondag pa Amager 
Vermlandingarne* 


1907-1908 
Gamla Heidelberg* 


Oregrund-Osthammar* 184 


Mot berakning 
Broéllopet pa Ulfasa* 
Varfningen 


Direktor Striese* 


(as Sabinskornas bortrofvande) 
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Company 
Sixt #for 
Carl Milton 


Schycker Co. 


Sed 
Swedish 
Friends of 
Thalia 

hid & 
Phoenix Am- 
ateur Club 
Wilma Sund- 
borg-Stern 


She 


Ida Ostergren 
& S. T. 


Ida Ostergren 
Co. 


Slee tOLr 
Swedish 
Singers 
Union & 
I. O. S. 


mi ie. 
Sk 


S. D. S. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 


S. D. S. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 


S. T. Klubb 
ST, 
Lodge No. 3, 


I. O. S. 
Sue 


Place 
N. S. To H. 


Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Hall 

Garrick 
Belmont 
Hall 


Garrick 
Kensington 
‘Doed: 
YrM> Ce 
Auditorium 


Claremont 
Hall 

Grand Opera 
House 

Music Hall 


Castberg 
Shop 


Columbia 
Park 


Powers 
Powers 


Garrick 


Garrick 


Claremont 
Hall 

Grand Opera 
House 


eeoesevreevesee¢ @ 


Grand Opera 
House 


Date 
Dec. 15, 1907 


Jan. 1, 1908 
Jan. 19, 1908 


Jan. 26, 1908 


Feb. 16, 1908 


Feb. 23, 1908 
Mch. 22, 1908 
Apr. 2, 1908 
Apr. 3, 1908 
Apr. 4, 


1908 


June 6, 1908 


Aug. 16, 1908 


Oct. 4, 1908 


Oct. 11,-1908 


Play 


Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa 
landet* 


Vermlandingarne* 
Regina von Emmerttz* 


Herrskap och tienstefolk 


Lojen och tarar 


Syrsan 


Flickan i Stadsgarden* 


Han ar inte svarisjuk 


(as En svartsjuk aktaman) 


Den lilla sangfageln 


En tank-spridd friare 


I forsta klassens vantsal 


Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar, scene 


1908-1909 
Vermlandingarne 


Rospiggarna* 
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Company 
S. D. S. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 

S. T. 

Se DeSstor 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 

Sd 


S. T. & 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 
S. D. S. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
SiDAS= for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 

S. D. S. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 

S. D. S. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 

S. D. S. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 

Ida Ostergren 
Co. 

SL Stor 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 


S. D. S. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
S. D. S. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 


Place 


Grand Opera 
House 


N. S. T. H. 
Auditorium 


Grand Opera 
House 
Grand Opera 
House 


Grand Opera 


House 


Grand Opera 


House 


N. S. T. H. 


NES baht: 


N. S. T. H. 


Wei MG GTA: 
Auditorium 
Alton Park 


Garrick 


Garrick 


Date 
Nov. 8, 1908 


Nov. 8, 1908 
Nov. 29, 1908 


Dec. 6, 1908 


Jan. 1, 1909 
Jan. 3784909 


Mch. 7, 1909 
Mch. 14, 1909 
Mch. 28, 1909 
Apr. 4, 1909 
Apr. 11, 1909 


May 1, 1909 


July 18, 1909 


Sept. 19, 1909 


Oct. 3, 1909 


Oct. 3, 1909 
Oct. 24, 1909 


Octsi909 
Nov. 28, 1909 


Dec. 26, 1909 


Jan: 231910 


Jan. °9, 91910 


Play 

Drilléns operett 

Hon vill inte gifta stg 
Nerkingarne, scene 

Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Oregrund-Osthammar 


Han Gr inte svartsjuk 


Sven och liten Anna 


Civilkladd 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
Liungby Horn* 

Vermlandingarne 

Vermlandingarne 

Tre friare och en alskare 

(as Vardshuset Grona Asnen) 


Karl Sabeltraff och hans rivaler 


Vermlandingarne, VI 


1909-1910 
Pariserpojken* 
(as Parispojken) 
Tre fordlskade poliskonstaplar 


Vermlindingarne 
Lifvet pa landet* 
Broéllopet pa Ulfasa* 


Andersson, Pettersson och Luna- 
strom* 


Han ar inte svartsjuk 
Nerkingarne, scene 


Battre aldrig an sent 


Han hyr rum af hans betjent 
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Company 
Anna Pfeil 
& S. D8 


SSE: 

S. D. S. for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 

For Svithiod 
Singing Club 


S.2DFS: 
Chellman Co. 
for Yngve 
Lodge, 1.0.V. 
Sul 


Oscar Larson 
Co. 


Sea stor 
Lodge No. 1, 
MeO 
Brusell Co. 
for I. O. S. 


Lundberg Co. 


Brusell Co. 


Lundberg Co. 


Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
Behmer Co. 
for Thor 
Society 

For Yngve 
Lodge, I.0.V. 
For Frithiof 
Lodge, I.0.V. 


Place 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Hall 
Nessie: 
Grand Opera 
House 


Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Hall 


Brand’s Park 


Grand Opera 
House 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Hall 

Grand Opera 
House 
Garrick 
Garrick 
Garrick 


Lincoln 
Tit 


Lincoln 
T. H. 
Lincoln 
TT: 


Date 
Mch. 13, 1910 


Mch. 20, 1910 


Oct. 23, 1910 
Oct 30, 1910 
Meo, 110 
Dec. 11, 1910 
Dec. 26, 1910 
Jap. 11,1911 
eles 7 baa | 


Jan. 8, 1911 


Janez Z2 1911 
Jan. 29, 1911 


NGia dered el 


Feb. 12, 1911 


Mch. 25,1911 


Ante 7911 


Apr. 30, 1911 


May 14, 1911 


ct lO 


Play 
Lifvet pa landet* 


Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 
deras barn 


1910-1911 
Duvals skilsmessa* 


Vermlandingarne 


Nerkingarne 


Tosingar* 
Nerkingarne, scene 
Den lilla sangfageln* 
Battre aldrig an sent 


En domares vedermodor 


Hon bade sparkas och bits 


Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 
deras barn 
Syndabocken* 


Hon bade sparkas och bits 


En domares vedermodor 


Hittebarnet 


Andersson, Pettersson och Luna- 
strom, Il 

Vermlandingarne, Il 
Mottagningstimmen 


De bada direktorerna 


1911-1912 
Lifvet pa landet* 
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Company 
SADsSmtot 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 

S. T. 


Sale 

S:_D. Ss for 
Vikingarna 
INGOs EEOsV? 
Ekberg Co. 
for Yngve 
Lodge, I.0.V. 
Behmer Co. 
for Thor 
Society 

Sit; 


S. D. S. 


S.. D. S, for 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
Ekberg Co. 
for Gustaf II 
Adolf 
Society 
Norden Am- 
ateur Club 
Sais 


Scandinavian 
Socialist Club 
Svenskarne 1 
Illinois Lodge 
LT OnGer. 


Sa Dao. 


Place 


Grand Opera 
House 


Garrick 


Grand Opera 
House 
Garrick 

IND S25 ber 


Sgnale Ee 


Garrick 


Grand Opera 
House 
Viking 
Temple 


Viking 
Temple 


Lake View 
Hall 
Coffey Hall 


Viking 
Temple 
Verdandi 
Hall 


Powers 


Date 


Oct By al9tl 
Nov. 5, 1911 


Nov. 12,1911 


Nov. 23, 1911 


Nov. 26, 1911 
Nov. 30, 1911 


Dec. 10, 1911 


Janta Rio 
Jan. 21, 1912 


Feb. 4, 1912 


Feb. 16, 1912 
Mch. 3, 1912 
Mch. 10, 1912 


Mch. 30, 1912 


Mch. 31, 1912 
Mch. 31, 1912 


Apr. 14, 1912 


Apr. 28, 1912 


Sept. 29, 1912 


Oct. 6, 1912 
Oct.22 ferry i2 


Nov. 10, 1912 


Play 
Vermlandingarne 


Hon bade sparkas och bits 


Sten Stenson Stéen fran Eslof* 


De bada direktorerna 


Sten Stenson Stéen fran Eslof 
Tre friare och en dlskare 


Det skadar inte! 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 


Gustaf Vasa* 


Gask pa fyra 

Gask pa fyra 

Sten Stenson Stéen fran Eslof 
Civilkladd 


I telefon 


Kolingarnas lustresa 1 Amerika 
En natt i Falkenberg 


Han ar inte svartsjuk 


(as En svartsjuk aktaman) 
Karlek och upptag 


1912-1913 
Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar 


Vermlandingarne 
En farlig kommission 


En orolig natt 
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Company 


S. D. S. 


Lake View 
Division of 
S. S. Arbetar 
Forbund 
Sie 
Norden Am- 
ateur Club 
for Enighet 
Society 

S. T. for IlLli- 
nois Lodges, 
V. O. A. 
SL: 

August Lind- 
berg & 

S. D. S. with 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
SADSS. 


S) Uae. 
9. LD. 
Melin & 
Liljegren 


Widell & 
Adamsen 

hd & 

S. T. Group 


Adamsen Co. 


Sige: 


S. T. 


S. T. 
oS 1 SHett 


Englewood 
Scandinavian 


~ Socialist Club 


Place 

Lyric 

Lake View 
Hall 
Chicago 
Opera House 
Lake View 
Hall 


Powers 
Belmont 
Hall 


Spb Sy BE! f 


N. S. T. H. 
Auditorium 


Lake View 
Hall 

SS. bho 
Powers 
Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Hall 

S. S. T. H. 


Lyric 
Lake View 
Hall 
Lake View 
Hall 
Lake View 
Hall 


Lake View 
Hall 
Garrick 
Lake View 
Hall 

Lake View 
Hall 


Date 
Nov. 24, 1912 


Dec. 8, 1912 


Feb. 1, 1913 
Feb. 2, 1913 
Feb. 16, 1913 
Feb. 23, 1913 


Feb. 23, 1913 
Feb. 28, 1913 


Mch. 2, 1913 
Mch. 9, 1913 
Mch. 16, 1913 


Mch. 30, 1913 
Apr.o, 1915 


Apr. 6, 1913 
Apr. 20, 1913 


Apr. 27, 1913 
Apr. 27, 1913 


May 18, 1913 
June 1, 1913 


Sept. 21,1913 
Sept. 28, 1913 
(matinée and 
evening) 
Sept. 28, 1913 


Oct 1951915 


Play 
Civilkladd 


Nerkingarne 


Pask* 
De bada direktorerna 
De bada direktorerna 


Loftet 


Civilkladd 
Pask 


Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar 
Tre friare och en dlskare 
Tre friare och en alskare 


Ara* 


Anders Jonsa och hans karing 


Pask 
Kometen 


Andersson, Petterson och Lund- . 


strom, II 
Vermlandingarne 


Farbror Knut fran Norrkoping* 
Dobeln vid Jutas 


1913-1914 


Vermlandingarne* 
V ermlandingarne* 


Dobeln vid Jutas 


Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar 
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Company 
SisTw EF. 


S. T. for Dis- 
trict Lodge 

Illinois No. 
BAVAOm A. 
Melinder Co. 


SHWE: 


Seber: 
Norman 
Lodge, 
1.0.G.T. 

Se LAE. 
Melinder Co. 


gallo le «| 


Set. 

Trofast 
Lodge, 
1.0.G.T. 
Melinder Co. 
Lake View & 
Englewood 
Scandinavian 
Socialist 
Clubs 
SoPSeE. 


Eastern 


Co.186 
S. D. S. 


Soe laek: 


58 ft Fag ie 


Place 


Lake View 
Hall 
SS es 


Intima 
Theatre 
Lake View 
Hall 

Coffey Hall 


Coffey Hall 
Reynolds 
Club, Uni- 
versity of 
Chicago 
Coffey Hall 
Coffey Hall 
Lake View 
Hall 
Garrick 


7 ee ee ee wo OF 


Swedish Club 
Lake View 
Hall 


Lake View 
Hall 
Auditorium 


Swedish Club 
Gardner's 
Park 


Blackstone 
Bush Temple 


Lake View 
Hall 
Lake View 
Hall 


Date 
Oct. 25, 1913 


Nov. 9, 1913 


Nov. 22, 1913 


Nov. 27, 1913 


ST eae, 


a! DAD 
14,1913 
w2on 913 


: 2OME93 
Styl olS 
1, 1914 


4, 1914 


. 18, 1914 


. 22, 1914 


Mch. 15, 1914 
Mch. 29, 1914 
Apr. 18, 1914 
May 16, 1914 
July 26, 1914 


Aug. 2, 1914 


Play 
For tidigt 
Han ar inte svartsjuk 


Husvill for sista gangen 


Tre friare och en dlskare 


Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 
deras barn 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lund- 
strom, Il 
Nerkingarne 


Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 


deras barn 
En domares vedermodor 


Sallskapsglaset 
Lars Johnson och hans hustru 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
En spik i nyckelhalet 


Broderna 


Vermlandingarne* 


Numero ett, rundt om hornet 


Lifvet pa landet* 

Hon vill inte gifta sig 
Han ar inte svartsjuk'87 
En afton pa “Tre Byttor’* 


Paria* 
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Company 
Melinder Co. 
for 


Nordstjernan 
SVE: 


Jupiter 
Lodge, 

LOF Gets 
Norden Am- 
ateur Club 
for Enighet 
Society 

S. T. for Dis- 
trict Lodge 
Illinois No. 
8; VORA 
Sebel 


S. T. 
Sars 


Ekberg Co. 
for Angantyr 
Lodge, I.O.V. 
Trofast 


Svenskarne t 
Illinois Lodge 
1eO.. Gott 
S. D..Ssfor 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
Brage Pleas- 
ure Club 
S4.Ds: 
Behmer Co. 
Behmer Co. 
S:\Fifor 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
Strindbergar- 
na, private 
performance 


Place 
S.)/S.cT. EL 


Lake View 
Hall 
Arcade Hall 


Bilmndne Hall 


Nye iad Meal » Fe 


Lake View 
Hall 
Lake View 
Hall 
Lake View 
Hall 
S2 Sia 


S. S. Good 
Templar Hall 


NS) 
Lake View 
Hall 
Verdandi 
Hall 


Globe 


Viking 
Temple 
Globe 
Swedish Club 
Swedish Club 
Forest Park 


Jensen home 
Ravinia 


Date 


Sept. 20, 1914 
(matinée and 
evening ) 
Sept. 27, 1914 
(matinée and 
evening ) 
Sept. 27, 1914 
Oct. 4, 1914 


Oct. 18, 1914 


Oct. 29, 1914 


Nov. 1, 1914 


Nov. 8, 1914 


Nov. 22, 1914 


Dec. 27, 1914 


Jan. 24, 1915 


Bebo. 7; 1915 


Feb. 14, 1915 


Mch. 18, 1915 


Apr. 10, 1915 


Apr. 10, 1915 
Apr. 25, 1915 


Play 
1914-1915 


Vermlandingarne* 


Vermlandingarne 


En orolig natt 
Vermlandingarne, Il 
Han Gr inte svartsjuk 


Gask pa fyra 


Radhusratten i Farvalla 


Liungby Horn* 


Mot berakning 


En svartsjuk tok 


En natt i Falkenberg 


Pelikanen* 


Paria* 


En farlig kommission 


En natt i Falkenberg 
(as Min hustruz) 


Nar bojorna brista 


Pelikanen 
Konjaksagenten 


Karl Sabeltraff och hans rivaler 
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Company 


S. D. S. 


SDS. 


Melinder & 
Liljegren Co. 
Melinder Co. 


S. D. S. for 
Swedish 
Ladies Club, 
SAE: A: 
Swedish- 
American 
League 

Sis Tafor 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
Brage Pleas- 
ure Club 
Melinder Co. 


Angantyr 
Lodge, I.0.V. 
Behmer Co. 


Strindbergar- 
na Co. for 
Scandinavian 
Socialist Club 
Svenskarne 4 
Illinois Lodge 


LOR GSI. 
Jupiter 
Lodge, I. O. 
G. T., Study 
Circle 
Jupiter 
Lodge, I. O. 
G. T., Study 
Circle 
Behmer Co. 
Jupiter 
Lodge, I. O. 
G. T., Study 
Circle 


Place 


Bush Temple 


Germania 


Lake View 
Hall 
Lake View 
Hall 
Lake View 
Hall 


Jackson Hall 


Blackstone 


Viking 
Temple 
Lake View 
Hall 
Carpenter’s 
Hall 

Brunt Hall, 
Bush Temple 
Good Tem- 
plar Hall 


Verdandi 
Hall 


Good Tem- 
plar Hall 


Good Tem- 
plar Hall 


Swedish Club 
Good Tem- 
plar Hall 


Date 
July 25, 1915 


Sept. 26, 1915 


Oct. 10, 1915 
Oct 1/191) 


Nov. 7, 1915 


Detrires t915 


Jan. 15, 1916 
Jan. 23, 1916 


Aug. 20, 1916 
Oct. 29, 1916 
Nov. 11, 1916 
Nov. 18, 1916 
Feb. 25, 1917 
Mch. 10, 1917 


Apt. i/) e191 7 


Aug. 15, 1917 


Aug. 25, 1917 


Play 
Gask pa fyra 


1915-1916 


Vermlandingarne* 


Vermlandingarne* 
Oraklet i Gronkoping 


Rusets fange 


Mot berakning 


Nar bojorna brista 


Karleken pa sommarnoje 


1916-1917 
Punkt for punkt 


Vermlandingarne* 
En natt i Falkenberg 
Punkt for punkt 
Vermlandingarne 
Hittebarnet 


Mottagningstimmen 


1917-1918 
En svartsjuk tok 


Sparlakanslexor 
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Company 

S. D. S. for 
Swedish Na- 
tional Day 


SL? tor 
Svenska 
National 
Forbund 
§.°D? S: 
Jupiter 
Lodge, I. O. 
G. T., Study 
Circle 
Svenskarne i 
Illinots Lodge 
LOtGATS 
Study Circle 
S. D. S. for 
Norden Sing- 
ing Club 
Lake View 
Amateur Co. 


Strindbergar- 
na, private 
performance 
Se 

Balder Lodge, 
I. O. S. 
Strindbergar- 
na for Chica- 
go Aid Soc. 
Sail 

Lyra Lodge, 
V. O. A. 
Amateur 
Club Thalia 


Idoghet 
Lodge, 

I. O. G. T. 
S4rks 


Place 
White City 


Garrick 


Blackstone 
Good Tem- 
plar Hall 


Verdandi 
Hall 


Knights of 
Pythias Hall, 
Roseland 
Lake View 
Hall 

Good Tem- 
plar Hall 


Jensen home, 
Ravinia 


Powers 
Dania Hall 


Swedish Club 
Blackstone 
Belmont Hall 


Rosalie Hall 


Good Tem- 
plar Hall 


Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Hall 


Date 


Oct. 21, 1917 
rte21, LOTT 


Nov. 10, 1917 


Nov. 15, 1917 


Nov. 17, 1917 


Nov. 17, 1917 


Nov. 18, 1917 


Dec. 2, 1917 


Dec. 6,. 1917 


Dec. 29, 1917 


Jan. 9, 1918 


Jan. 26, 1918 
Feb. 17, 1918 


Feb. 28, 1918 


Mch. 2, 1918 


Mch. 17, 1918 


Apr. 13, 1918 


Play 
Vermlandingarne* 
En tank-spridd friare 
Nerkingarne, scene 


Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 


deras barn 


Ett rum att hyra 


Karleken pa sommarnoje 


En spik i nyckelhalet 


Konjaksagenten 


De bada dofva 


T osingar 


Tre friare och en alskare 


De bada dofva 


Jan Ersas piga 
Oregrund-Osthammar* 


Nar bojorna brista 


De bada dofva 


Kdarleken ja sommarnoje 


Pask* 
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Company 
Sik 
Behmer Co. 
for Brage 
Lodge, 

ATOR AY. 
Sodra T. for 
Bessemer 
Lodge,V.O.A. 
Framat 
Lodge, 

I. O. G. T. 
Amateur 
Club Thalia 
Brusell Co. 
for Lyra 
Lodge, 

Ve OMA: 
Jupiter 
Lodge, 

I. O. G. T. 
Chellman Co. 
for District 
Lodge Illi- 
nois No. 8, 
V. O. A. 
Idoghet 
Lodge, 

| Fa @ an © as Bs 
Behmer Co. 
for Rogers 
Park Lodge, 
S. F. A. 
Chellman Co. 
for Lyra 
Lodge, 
VaOlA; 
Amateur 
Club Thalia 
Brusell and 
Behmer Co. 
Lake View 
Swedish So- 
cialist Club 
Chellman Co. 
for Verdandi 
Lodge, I.0.S. 
Amateur 
Club Thalia 


Melinder Co. 


Place 


Powers 
Viking 
Temple 


Strummel’s 
Hall 


Good Tem- 
plar Hall 


Rosalie Hall 


Belmont Hall 


Good Tem- 
plar Halil 


Hyde Park 


Masonic 
Temple 


Belmont Hall 


Belmont Hall 
Yondorf Hall 


Rosalie Hall 
Chicago 
Belmont Hall 
Verdandi 
Hall 
Knights of 
Pythias Hall, 


Roseland 
Butler House 


CHAPTER VI 


NEW GODS ARRIVE 
1918-1919—1950-1951 


For nine seasons after 1917-1918, the traditional city performances 
continued. Rarely were there as many as four in a single season, but a 
fall Vermléndingarne could generally be counted upon, and there were 
a number of performances in other Illinois communities and in Minnesota, 
as there had been through the years. It was Brusell and Behmer who carried 
on, sometimes separately but often together, until, in May 1925, some six 
months after he had made his last appearance, in Vermlandingarne, death 
brought to a close the career Christopher Brusell had begun in Chicago's 
Swedish theatre forty-one years before. The last plays initiated by Behmer 
were slight affairs in the spring of 1936, but his activities had become in- 
creasingly irregular, and after an October 1928 Vermlandingarne he had 
directed only two city performances. Of his contemporaries, Ekberg was the 
only one who occasionally presented plays in those last years. Clearly, the 
day of the old gods and the old Swedish theatre was past. 


Accompanying the decline of the old, however, was the rise of a new 
Swedish theatre. Its arrival was marked by the organization of the com- 
pany calling itself Svenska Folkteatern, in the fall of 1929, but the young 
men and women who were its leaders had been acting for several years. 
They had headed short-lived companies, had appeared with lodge groups; 
some of them had acted in Sweden, and some had been associated with 
Brusell and Behmer companies. A member of the old companies since 
1909, Carl Stockenberg, was also a founder of Svenska Folkteatern, its 
director, and for a number of years its president. The company did not act 
in city theatres, but for its main productions used the North Side Victoria 
Theatre and large North Side halls. The plays it presented had ordinarily 
no literary pretensions, but most of them were modern, and many were 
current Swedish successes. For fourteen seasons Svenska Folkteatern tre- 
mained active, and in popularity as well as in longevity it rivalled the com- 
panies that it succeeded. 

Over almost as long a span of years, but less regularly and for a 
more restricted public, plays were given by the Arbetar Teater (labor 
theatre). And from 1931 through 1935, Vikingarnas Teatersdllskap, the 
Viking Theatre Company, affiliated with the Independent Order of Vikings, 
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succeeded with a series of small performances, often at weekly intervals. 
Other Swedish lodges and societies also gave a host of performances in the 
1920’s and 1930's. This was not, of course, a novel development; but 
whereas the minor performances of earlier years had interest as stepping 
stones toward a more stable Swedish theatre, the chief significance of the 
majority of the distinctly amateurish productions by these miscellaneous 
groups is the proof they furnish of how firmly the tradition of plays in 
Swedish had been established. In these minor performances are seen, too, 
the new as well as the old trends in repertoire, particularly the fashion of 
the local revue that was characteristic of the period; and a few societies 
presented plays of interest for their social or literary values. But the story 
of only three new companies needs to be told in any detail—Svenska Folk- 
teatern, the Arbetar Teater, and the Viking Company. Even when their 
activities ceased in the early 1940’s, however, theatrical performances in 
Swedish did not entirely disappear. There were minor performances, though 
trivial and infrequent, throughout the decade; and two notable revivals 
in 1946 and 1950 indicate the hold of Vermlindingarne on the affections 
of both actors and public.’ 

Changed as the Chicago Swedish theatre was, and unimportant as 
were many of its manifestations, its persistence seems nothing short of 
amazing. Not that the continued interest in plays in Swedish was restricted 
to Chicago; the reception of Chicago companies in Rockford, Moline, and 
Joliet, Illinois, and in Minneapolis, Minnesota, and visits to Chicago by 
actors from Minnesota and Rockford show that the interest survived in 
other Swedish centers also. Moreover, travelling Swedish companies were 
successful in the Middle West through the 1920's and early 1930’s. These 
companies served to stimulate interest, but they also competed with local 
performances. And there was new competition from the movies—Swedish 
pictures. For many years they were regularly offered at North Side movie 
houses. Swedish comedies starring Edvard Persson provided just the type 
of entertainment Chicago Swedish audiences liked best. There were film 
versions of the plays the audiences had enjoyed through the earlier years 
of the Swedish theatre: in 1922, of Vermlandingarne; in 1925, of Anders- 
son, Pettersson och Lundstrém; and, as late as 1945 and 1949, of Lifvet pa 
landet. Carl XII and Lasse Maja were subjects of moving pictures, as they 
had been of stage plays, and in the 1940’s plays acted by Svenska Folktea- 
tern were reaching the screen. One point is clear—popular taste in Sweden 
and Chicago did not vary widely. 

It was not the influx of immigrants that accounted for the lasting in- 
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terest in Swedish plays. World War I had, of course, sharply reduced immi- 
gration, and legislation continued to keep the number of immigrants low. 
After 1915, fewer than 10,000 Swedes were entering the United States 
yearly, and by the 1930’s the number was more often in the hundreds.’ 
Chicago was still an attractive center for these immigrants, and the new 
arrivals supplemented both the audience and the theatrical forces to some 
degree. An increasing number of the actors, however, were second gene- 
ration Swedish Americans, and American born Swedes made up a con- 
siderable proportion of a surprisingly youthful audience. But while the 
Swedish theatre enjoyed a decade of rebirth in the 1930’s and the Swedish 
lodges flourished and some dozen regional clubs attracted members from 
the various provinces of Sweden, the fate of the Swedish press was a strik- 
ing reflection of changing conditions in the colony. In 1914, the oldest 
Swedish weekly, Hemlandet, was absorbed by Svenska Amerikanaren. In 
1929, Svenska Tribunen, which had bought out Svenska Nyheter in 1906, 
took over Svenska Kuriren. And in 1936, the two papers from the 1870’s, 
Svenska Tribunen and Svenska Amerikanaren, merged as Svenska Ameri- 
kanaren Tribunen, which still survives, but as a small paper compared to 
its predecessors. 


The story of the old type Swedish theatre in Chicago during this 
period is largely the story of the directors who had dominated it since 1899 
and of a succession of performances of Vermlandingarne. There were new 
and younger actors in the Brusell and Behmer companies, but there was 
a goodly representation of the directors’ old associates. Ida Anderson-Wer- 
ner, the Miltons, Lindblom, Mrs. Feltskogh, Sigrid Lindberg, Chellman, 
Ekberg, Sjoberg, and, of course, Stockenberg continued to act almost as 
long as there were plays directed by Behmer. Schycker and Ebba Kempe 
appeared, but less frequently, and Behmer’s son and daughter and Alva 
Milton acted occasionally. The Melinders were less prominent than before, 
partly because they lived in Minnesota for a time. Several actors were lost 
to the theatre because they returned to Sweden: Augusta Larson first, then 
Oscar Larson and his wife in 1920, and Hulda Safstrém in 1921. By 1921, 
Carl Liljegren was living in Cleveland, but he returned for some appearances 
that year, and Ludwig Lundgren, well known in the 1880's, made one ap- 
pearance during a 1918 visit. 


Then, too, there were still some visiting actors from Sweden to give 
impetus to the Chicago Swedish theatre. A number of those who acted 
with the old group were from the Royal Opera: Signe Schillander, Samuel 
Ljungkvist, and Ernst Svedelius (who had been seen in North Side Turner 
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Hall plays of the 1890's). From Stockholm’s popular Ranft’s theatre came 
Gunhild Sjostedt-Fallberg, and from the Royal Theatre, Siri Hard. One 
of Sweden’s most popular musical comedy stars and directors, Carl Barck- 
lind, was in Chicago with his actress wife Hilma, for much of the 1927- 
1928 season, and headed four performances. Barcklind had directed Ranft’s 
touring company and had, in the early 1900’s, been especially successful 
as the hero of The merry widow—a type of romantic role he had become 
too rotund to play effectively. In the 1930's, Barcklind acted with the ex- 
cellent Dramatiska Teater company of Stockholm, and was much admired jn 
such roles as Jupiter in Amphitryon 38, and Falstaff, and the famous leading 
roles of revived Blanche comedies, Director Sjévall in Ett resande teater- 
sallskap and Konjander in Hittebarnet.® 


In the eleven seasons from 1918-1919 through 1928-1929, there 
were eighteen city performances by Swedish companies—and for thirteen 
of these performances the play was Vermlandingarne. But the other trends 
that had characterized the repertoire since the 1860’s were also represented. 
When Brusell left Chicago in 1922 (temporarily, as it developed), he pre- 
sented Brollopet pa Ulfasa as his farewell—and gave the historical drama 
its farewell production. Under Carl Barcklind’s direction, Regina von Em- 
meritz was last acted in Chicago. Together Brusell and Behmer gave again 
the modern comedy, Oregrund-Osthammar. Behmer used another, Duvals 
skilsmessa, to celebrate his 25th anniversary on the stage, and also presented 
the old Uller comedy, Karlek och upptag. Andersson, Pettersson och Lund- 
strom, Vermlandingarne’s long time rival in popularity, was not used in 
Chicago by Brusell and Behmer, but they played it in Minnesota. Its one 
Chicago performance after 1914 came in 1935, under Ekberg’s direction. 
The preceding year, Behmer had directed a third venerable historical drama, 
Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar, at the Blackstone, in its last performance. 
For the performances in halls by these actors during the 1920's it was 
old comedies, naturally, that were acted. Chellman was active in pro- 
viding such entertainments, usually making one play, such as Den Uilla 
sangfageln or De bada défva, serve for a series of performances. Behmer 
also relied almost altogether on familiar comedy for the smaller produc- 
tions with which he later tried to keep the old theatre alive. 


1918-1919 


A Butler House performance sponsored by the Swedish Women’s 
Club in September 1918 is of more interest than most of these minor 
productions by the older group of actors, for the play was Blanche’s Hit- 
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tebarnet, and the Konjander was Ludwig Lundgren—Sigyn. On the whole, 
though the actors were well known and Ida Anderson-Werner gave an 
exceptionally capable characterization of the housekeeper, Blanche, and 
not the performance, was considered responsible for an entertaining eve- 
ning. Lundgren’s earlier acting years were recalled with pleasure, but now 
he was unprepared and too clownish. Announcement was made that he had 
written a “very funny” comedy called Vernamo Marknad in which he 
would shortly appear, but the plan was apparently not carried out.* 

Theatrical activities were few in this war time season, but Novem- 
ber found Vermléndingarne being presented as a benefit for the Swedish 
Women’s Patriotic Fund, and scoring its usual success. Except for the 
Anna, who was a young singer, Elvira Anderson, the cast was experienced 
and familiar. Melinder was a stately Erik, noticeably older than Anna, wrote 
reviewers, as they had when Ortengren played the role opposite the youthful 
Hedwig Brusell. Congratulations went particularly to Brusell as Sven and 
to Behmer as Anders and Lopare-Nisse: certainly they seemed professional, 
not amateur.” 


1919-1920 


The 1919-1920 season was more eventful. There were three perform- 
ances of Vermldandingarne, two in the fall and one in the spring, and they 
were made notable by the New York singer, Greta Torpadie, and Samuel 
Ljungkvist of the Swedish Royal Opera. Seldom had such brilliant artists 
played Erik and Anna, reviewers reported after the fall matinée and evening 
performances; and a cast not burdened by inexperienced members made 
the most of the other roles. Full houses were enthusiastic, welcomed Anna 
with flowers, and rose when the Chicago singer, Joel Mossberg, as the 
brukspatron, sang Du gamla, du frida. The March performance and an 
appearance at Rockford the preceding evening were made possible by a 
spring concert engagement of the stars.° 


In November of 1919 Behmer followed a jointly produced Verm- 
landingarne with his 25th anniversary celebration, which had been de- 
layed a year by the war. The press recounted his career with high and de- 
served praise for his faithful labors and many contributions to the Chicago 
Swedish theatre. As he said in his program notes, since October 1893, when 
he made an obscure debut in Andersson, Petterson och Lundstrém, he 
had played some forty-odd roles, and he had doubled as Anders and Lé- 
pare-Nisse in Vermlandingarne more than twenty times. Behmer had not 
had the foresight to buy himself a laurel wreath, Svenska Amerikanaren 
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noted ironically, so the ceremonies suitable to the occasion were missing— 
but a good house and an excellent performance of the comedy he had 
himself adapted, Dwvals skilsmessa, were in themselves proper tributes. 
Brusell’s role was that of the bluff sailor, Corbulon, and Ida Anderson- 
Werner was again the mother-in-law of Duval—acted, of course, by Beh- 
mer. Hulda Safstr6m was Diane, Duval’s wife; and both Eric and Lisa 
Behmer acted with their father for his silver jubilee.’ 


The Chicago company also appeared in Minneapolis this season, 
Brusell presenting Vermldndingarne there in September, and the two 
directors heading a performance of Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom 
in January. Vermldindingarne was given again in part at the May bene- 
fit for Oscar Larson at the Svithiod Singing Club with which the com- 
pany concluded its 1919-1920 activities. Civilkladd, which Chellman had 
presented three times earlier in the season, was also acted on this occa- 
sion. 


1920-1921 


Not only Vermlandingarne, but Oregrund-Osthammar was played 
at the Aryan Grotto Temple (the former Globe and Chicago, now 
commonly used for city productions of Swedish plays) in the 1920- 
1921 season; and Brusell and Behmer took Vermlandingarne on a suc- 
cessful pre-season tour to nearby Joliet, Moline, and Rockford. The singing 
of the widely known Northland Trio (including former actresses Signe 
Mortenson and Rosa Pearson Burgeson) and dances by the Skansen Dance 
Club helped to make the production of the folk play attractive, and the 
company’s combination of old favorites and rising young actors was 
generally appreciated. Hedwig Melinder, who had not appeared as Anna 
since 1917, was given a warm welcome, and there was praise for a young 
Minneapolis singer, August Loring, as Erik. Ernst Schycker, not often seen 
in these seasons, was enjoyed as the provst, but criticized for his character- 
istic tendency to turn the role to comedy. The brukspatron attracted parti- 
cular interest because Theodore Sjéquist of Svenska Kuriren made him 
“for once” properly aristocratic in appearance and speech. Younger mem- 
bers of the cast were Otto Benson, Maja Dejenberg, and Werner Norén 
(later commonly spelled Noreen) as Per, Stina, and Wilhelm.® 

Oregrund-Osthammar was presented by Behmer in January as a 
benefit for the Radda Barnen (Save the children) fund; and with the actors 
performing gratis, and the Northland Trio again an attraction, it netted 
the unusual sum of $1,100.00. One of two performances of Hittebarnet, 
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Chellman’s project for the season, realized $200.00 for the same cause 
when sponsored in February by the Swedish Club’s Women’s Auxiliary. 
A factor in the success of Oregrund-Osthammar was Carl Liljegren, who 
came from Cleveland “at his own expense” to play one of the Oregrund 
trio, and called forth many happy memories of his Uncle Brisig role. 
Hulda Safstro6m was an outstanding hit as the boy, Emil Klint, and the 
whole was thought to be excellently acted. This was Mrs. Safstrém’s last 
appearance, as the April 16 farewell benefit given for her did not include a 
play.*® 


1921-1922 


Vermlandingarne, still “as necessary to Chicago Swedes as salt to 
soup,” opened a 1921-1922 season in which the older forces were more 
active than was now common. Again there were illustrious visiting actors to 
attract a packed house and make the occasion festive. Royal Opera singer 
Signe Schillander was an excellent Anna, and reviewers were tolerant about 
her being more the opera star than the country girl. Gunhild Sjéestedt- 
Fallberg of Ranft’s Theatre was liked as Stina; and Svedelius’s rendition of 
the brukspatron’s song, Du gamla, du fria, was one of the high points 
of the evening. Honors were shared, however, by the local actors, parti- 
cularly by Brusell as Sven, Behmer as Anders, and Ida Anderson-Werner 
as Lisa. Melin, too, rose to the occasion as Erik. And the audience enjoyed 
the novelty of country dances performed by children." 

Gunhild Sjdestedt-Fallberg also acted with Behmer in Karlek och 
upptag at the Aryan Grotto Temple in December. The old Uller piece 
was well received, Ida Anderson-Wernet’s love-sick widow being particu- 
larly liked, but the attendance was not encouraging.” In February, Behmer 
twice repeated the play, at Belmont Hall and the Calumet Club House; 
and in January, he had given the Hedberg comedy, Majorens déttrar, to 
launch a new enterprise, a dramatic company sponsored by the Swedish 
Club. 

The prospects of the new company were promising. The club house 
included a small theatre that was suitable and attractive, and, as a further 
advantage, rent free. Members of the club were leading Swedish Americans 
of Chicago, genuinely interested in the arts, who had on a number of occa- 
sions included plays in their activities. Fritz Schoultz, prominent in the 
Swedish Club, showed his continued interest in Swedish theatricals by 
assuming the presidency of its dramatic company. The treasurer was C. S. 
Peterson. And an “interested countryman” had offered to make up possible 
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deficits, so the company would not be hampered, as the Swedish actors 
had been so often, by an income too small to cover expenses. The company 
was to present new plays, “to make dramatic art really popular,” and 
promised truly artistic performances. Members included such well known 
actors as Ida Anderson-Werner, Bolling, Stockenberg, and Sjéberg, and 
the newly-arrived Signe Rosén, who had received dramatic training in 
Sweden. 

Only three of the anticipated four performances were carried out, 
however, and the plays were not new, with the exception of one of the 
comedies in the concluding April program, Tdlfalligheter (Chances). 
It had been seen earlier only in an English version by Behmer, Just 
by chance, acted at the Swedish Club in 1914. Majorens déttrar was ac- 
counted good and entertaining, and poor attendance was laid to inadequate 
publicity. Duvals skilsmessa had its usual success as the February play, 
with Liljegren in the role of Duval’s father-in-law a welcome addition to 
the company. The April program offered, besides two comedies, Liljegren 
and Behmer in Strindberg’s Paria, which had not been acted in Chicago 
since 1914. Behmer played Mr. X., a Swedish archeologist, and Lilje- 
gren the second character in the dramatic debate, Mr. Y., an ex-convict 
who has returned from America, and whose attempted blackmail fails 
because Mr. X. does not regard as murder an accidental killing for which 
he was responsible.”* 


The company was not revived in the fall, nor was Behmer himself 
again active in the Swedish theatre until the fall of 1924. An annual ex- 
hibit of Swedish American art became the special project of the Swedish 
Club, and its only later connection with this history is an indirect one. 
There the famous Swedish actor, Anders de Wahl, gave readings from 
Strindberg and Shakespeare in September, 1922—but he was not seen in 
a play in Chicago.”* 


1922-1923 


The popularity of a screen Vermlandingarne the preceding spring 
may have prompted Brusell to choose Bréllopet pa Ulfdasa for his sup- 
posedly final production before going to St. Paul, Minnesota, to make his 
home with the Melinders in the fall of 1922. He had celebrated his twenty- 
fifth anniversary with the same Hedberg drama, presenting as his star 
Arthur Donaldson in the role of Bengt Lagman. Now his Sigrid the Fair 
was a visitor of reputation, Madame Siri Hard of Segerstad, from the 
Royal Theatre. An overflowing house “in this day of films“ was reported 
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by Svenska Amerikanaren, with a question as to whether the farewell or 
Madame Hard accounted for it. She was admired, but considered better 
suited to Ibsen roles than to the young, romantic Sigrid (she did appear 
in Strindberg’s Miss Julia and Leighton Osman’s The fortune teller, acting 
in English with the Gunn Players, but not again in a Swedish play). Me- 
linder, somewhat shaky in his lines, played Bengt Lagman, and Mrs. 
Melinder was Inga, the daughter of Knut Algotson’s faithful follower, 
Bjorn. Excellent performances were credited to Brusell’s long time asso- 
ciates, Ida Anderson-Werner and Augusta Milton, as Sigrid’s mother and 
the wife of Birger Jarl. The play itself, however, seemed outmoded, and 
some inappropriately comic makeups were deprecated. For Brusell, “the 
Nestor of Swedish actors,’ and his impressive Birger Jarl, there were 
only praise, and thanks for his “good work and true guardianship in 
Thalia’s temple.”*° 


1923-1924 


The following fall Brusell was recalled to Chicago, to assist the 
Swedish Glee Club, then sponsoring Vermlandingarne in two city per- 
formances, the first since his Brdllopet pa Ulfasa, and the only ones of 
the season. The director brought with him from Minnesota not only the 
Melinders but also several other actors with whom he had been associated 
there. Hedwig Melinder gave her best performance in nineteen years of 
playing Anna, said Svenska Amerikanaren enthusiastically. And, surprising- 
ly, the young Chicagoan, Gunnar Sund, who had been the Swedish Glee 
Club soloist on its tour of Sweden the preceding summer and was making 
the first of several appearances in the role of Erik, showed himself able 
to act as well as to sing: his farewell scene with Anna was sufficiently 
sublime to make the audience cry instead of laugh. Other familiar Chicago 
actors were Chellman as Lopare-Nisse, Stockenberg as Jan Hansson, and 
Ebba Kempe as Stina. They appeared with the company in spring per- 
formances in Minneapolis and Duluth also. Unfortunately for the Swedish 
Glee Club, which was attempting to make up a deficit incurred on its 
tour, the second Chicago performance drew a small crowd. This was once 
too many times, concluded the Svenska Amerikanaren reviewer. Maybe 
the movies were at fault—as for him, he preferred flesh and blood. But no 
longer could Vermlandingarne be counted on as a box office success for 
more than one performance a year.'® 
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1924-1925 


Even that statement seemed over optimistic in the fall of 1924. Brusell 
and the Melinders had returned to Chicago, and Brusell and Behmer again 
joined forces to present Vermldndingarne. The cast was little changed, 
except for Behmer’s resumption of his Lopare-Nisse role, and the per- 
formance was accounted excellent. A performance in Rockford was well 
attended, but in Chicago the audience filled only the parquet of the 
Eighth Street Theatre (the Aryan Grotto Temple once more re-christened). 
Again the movies were blamed. This was a season of many Swedish films, 
including Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém—heartily welcomed in the 
new medium.** 


1925-1926 


The story of Vermlandingarne in Chicago had not, however, been told. 
Both 1925 and 1926 found the traditional fall performances, directed now 
by Behmer, attracting the traditional full houses. The Swedish theatrical 
situation seemed in general to be looking up, wrote Svenska Tribunen early 
in 1926. Not only had there been favorable response to Vermlandingarne, 
but the young company calling itself Norden had been giving promising 
performances, and several plays by a company from Rockford had been 
enthusiastically supported.** A number of newly arrived Swedes could 
be counted among the friends of the theatre. Old theatre friends should 
not conclude that the Swedish theatre in Chicago, as in other Swedish 
centers, was on the downgrade, and shake their heads thoughtfully at sug- 
gestions that this or that well known play should be presented.’® 


The 1925 Vermlandingarne had been sponsored by the Swedish Glee 
Club, and Gunnar Sund had repeated his success as Erik. The Anna was 
new—American born Mrs. Elsa Soderstrom, member of a popular ladies’ 
trio. Like a number of her predecessors, she was thought a little coquettish 
and artificial. As for Lopare-Nisse, Behmer was unrivalled, it was generally 
agreed, though the old objection to his being over noisy was revived. Again 
a number of the older actors were seen in favorite roles—the Miltons, 
Ida Anderson-Werner, Sjoberg; and again Schoultz furnished excellent 
costumes. The Swedish Glee Club sang, and its hymn, “A mighty fortress 
is our God,” was credited with preventing some of the usual laughter at 
the church scene. Only the orchestra and a few inexperienced actors were 
below standard. And if the actors faltered, it mattered little, for the audience 
knew the roles by heart.”° 


2eL-/ 


Behmer’s last production of Dyvals skilsmessa—at the Midway 
Masonic Temple in the spring of 1926—was less encouraging. Behmer, 
as Duval, was supported by Carl Liljegren, Ida Anderson-Werner, Sjoberg, 
Ternquist, and a sprinkling of unknown actors; and the performance was 
called generally good. But the audience was slim—why, it was hard to 
tell. Reasons suggested were public suspicion of amateurs or lack of inter- 
est in the play, though “Duvals skilsmessa had been given hundreds of 
times in Sweden and but seldom in Chicago.’”** 

Still Behmer and his associates retained their enthusiasm, and in the 
spring of 1926 laid their plans for a resuscitated Svenska Teatersallskap 
and a regular schedule of performances for the following season. The 
reorganization was announced with proud recollections of forty years of 
unbroken activity by Chicago’s Swedish actors, and regrets for the recent 
retrogression of their theatre. The actors were not willing to admit that the 
time had come when laurels were all for which a director could hope. There 
were enough Swedes in Chicago to restore the theatre to its earlier vigor 
if the project were undertaken seriously by both the young and the old. 
Actors—old and young—were invited to join the society, and other inter- 
ested persons urged to become inactive members. Organizations were told 
that the company would be available for entertainments. Behmer was, of 
course, the director. The chairman was Werner Melinder, the vice-chair- 
man, Carl Stockenberg. Mrs. Melinder was the secretary, and Lisa Behmer 
her assistant.”” 


1926-1927 


Talented new actors were recruited, and early in the fall Vermlan- 
dingarne was being rehearsed for an October 24 performance at the Audi- 
torium—where no Swedish play had been acted since 1913. Those earlier 
days were relived, and, presumably, some of their spirit revived, at a banquet 
given by Mr. Ternquist at the Swedish Club on October 2. Werner Melin- 
der acted as toastmaster, and spoke in honor of Behmer and the other 
veterans, Augusta Milton and Ida Anderson-Werner; and Behmer responded 
with an account of his years in the Chicago Swedish theatre.*° 

The performance was an unqualified success. The Auditorium was 
filled “from floor to ceiling,’ and both new and old actors proved highly 
satisfactory. Praise was generous for Sjoberg as Sven, Ida Anderson-Werner 
as Lisa, Behmer as Lopare-Nisse, and Stockenberg as the brukspatron. 
Only one untoward incident occurred, Carl Milton, the provst, almost 
losing his mustaches at a serious moment; and that mishap gave the public 
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a welcome opportunity for laughter. Most of the critical attention was 
directed to the new actors: Folke Anderson, the Erik, an operatic singer 
who had made a splendid impression in earlier concerts; Helen Anderson, 
the Anna, a young Minneapolis singer about to embark upon operatic 
studies in the East; and two experienced actors from Sweden, Thora Wi- 
berg, the Britta, and Thore Osterberg, seen in a role he had acted in 
Sweden, Anders. Thora Wiberg came from Selandet’s Stockholm company, 
and Thore Osterberg had acted at Karlskoga and with Trdback’s operetta 
company. He was credited also with having written some musical re- 


vues.”* 


Vermlandingarne was repeated in Rockford the following week, and 
the outlook for the Svenska Teatersdllskap seemed bright. But the clock 
could not be turned back. The attempt to build a company that would 
bring together old and new forces collapsed after one more production 
in the 1926-1927 season and two appearances—without Behmer—under 
the direction of Carl Barcklind in the fall of 1927. In part, the failure 
grew out of disagreement within the executive group as to offices, casting, 
and salaries. The young actors, too, were ready to take the initiative, and 
resented being kept in the background and relegated to subordinate roles. 
And new types of plays were attracting them, the types to which they were 
soon to turn with the founding of Svenska Folkteatern.”® 


Except in attendance, the second 1926 production of the Svenska 
Teatersallskap was a notable event. The play was Syrsan, and it was acted 
at the Goodman Theatre (the small non-commercial theatre east of the Art 
Institute), to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary on the stage of one of the 
most admired and best loved women of the Chicago Swedish theatre, Ida 
Anderson-Werner. The sixty-four year old actress played her favorite role, 
Fadette, the old grandmother. Thora Wiberg, as the granddaughter heroine, 
shared honors with her. Behmer played the lover, and did not escape cri- 
ticism for assuming so youthful a role. Several other old-time colleagues 
of Mrs. Anderson were in the cast: her sister, Sigrid Lindberg, Carl and 
Augusta Milton, Carl Stockenberg, and Knut Sjoberg. To say Syrsan was 
old was not to say that it was unsuitable for modern performance, Svenska 
Amerikanaren pointed out, indicating that it was not an altogether popular 
choice. But play and performance were overshadowed by the tributes to 
Ida Anderson-Werner. To the best of his knowledge, wrote the Svenska 
Amertkanaren teviewer, she was the only Swedish American actress who 
could celebrate such an anniversary, a fact not surprising in view of the 
obstacles that always stood in the way of the Swedish theatre, and the 
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limited opportunities for its actors to gain anything but glory. Flowers and 
a poem by Carl Stockenberg in honor of “the evening’s heroine . . . the true 
servant of art” were reported, with hearty praise for her talents, her willing 
cooperation, her spirit of comradeship—notes Behmer was to echo in the 
memoir he wrote after her death in 1945.”° 


1927-1928 


Since the spring of 1927 the visit of Carl and Hilma Barcklind and 
their appearance in Swedish plays had been anticipated, and they were 
much feted upon their arrival in September. The Barcklinds came to 
America mainly to show a moving picture of Swedish life and to prepare 
a similar film about America for the Swedish public. They made Chicago 
their headquarters until the following spring, and Mrs. Barcklind appeared 
in concerts as well as in the four plays directed by her husband. 

The ‘first of the plays was the last Swedish production at the Audi- 
torium and the last Chicago performance of Regina von Emmeritz. The 
theatre was filled—thanks, said Mr. Barcklind, to the energetic management 
of Mrs. Myhrman. Gustaf II Adolf day had been selected for the perform- 
ance, to give the play a double patriotic appeal, but Regina von Emmeritz 
och Gustaf II Adolf (the old Chicago version of the title was used) 
could no longer impress critics and audience as when it was first acted by 
the Pfeils in 1888. It was too heavy to be popular, said the reviews, and had 
the disadvantage of being unfamiliar. Still the Barcklinds lived up to 
their reputation as Regina and the king, Ida Anderson-Werner was suc- 
cessful as the nurse Dorthea, a role she had often played, and other Svenska 
Teatersallskap actors—Sjoberg, Ternquist, Osterberg—gave capable per- 
formances. The lights and settings managed by Melinder and Bolling, 
Schoultz’s costumes, and songs by the Swedish Glee Club also did much to 
make the play enjoyable. But at the Auditorium, even as at the old North 
Side Turner Hall, things could go wrong; and the big scene of storming 
the castle did not come off properly— the king’s horse was recalcitrant, 
and the wall refused to fall.** 

This performance was specifically mentioned by Barcklind when he 
was interviewed after his return to Sweden. Because it would have cost 
dollars to have even a single prop moved, there had been no real dress re- 
hearsal, and still the premiére, including even the mob scenes, had been 
skilfully handled. As for Vermlandingarne, the company knew it so well 
that only two rehearsals had been necessary. In all, Barcklind was generous 
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with praise for the Chicago actors and what they achieved under difficult 
conditions.”* 

He had followed the tradition of the Royal Theatre, if not Chicago 
tradition, in presenting Vermlandingarne as Christmas entertainment. And 
a large holiday audience had found the production at the Victoria, a North 
Side theatre that was the home of a German company, quite as satisfactory 
as the usual city performance. Hilma Barcklind was a first-rate Anna, and 
her husband an admirable Sven, though the role was considered too small 
for an actor of his ability. Of the Svenska Teatersallskap actors, Ida Ander- 
son-Werner was, of course, a good Lisa, and Chellman a comic Lopare- 
Nisse. Melinder played Erik capably, though his singing suffered somewhat 
in comparison with that of recent interpreters of the role. Young Thore 
Osterberg again made an excellent impression as Anders, and Elna Lilne- 
quist Kronberg and Maja Dejenberg-Anderson won their share of com- 
mendation as Britta and Stina.”® 


Seemingly there were plans for a performance of Lifvet pa landet 
by this group,’ but the two spring performances that Barcklind directed 
were projects of a youthful company that called itself the Svenska Teateren- 
semble; it had performed only once before, at the Goodman in December 
1926. Now advertisements pointing out that this company was not to be 
confused with the Svenska Teatersallskap emphasized the independence of 
the young actors who were striking out for themselves: Thore Osterberg, 
Maja Dejenberg-Anderson, and Elna Lilnequist Kronberg, who had been 
associated with the Behmer company; and others who had made their start 
in Norden and varied small groups, Ragnhild Lindstrom, Arvid Nelson, 
Carl Lambert, and Greta Ohlman. With these two performances, the 
Svenska Teaterensemble ended its brief history, but soon these actors were 
to become a part of Svenska Folkteatern and the new theatrical develop- 
ments for which it was responsible. 


These young people were promising, even if some of them lacked 
polish, was the critical verdict, and they were congratulated on having had 
the guidance of so careful and experienced a director. Their play was Hin 
och Smalandingen, which had given Liander and Lindhagen popular roles, 
and seemed as entertaining as ever. The performances brought back recol- 
lections of Pfeil and his attempt to prevent Liander from presenting the 
new Hedberg comedy at the North Side Turner Hall.*! Now, too, it was 
first given at the North Side Turner Hall, but the place was the same in 
name only. The long time home of the Swedish plays had been turned to 
other uses in 1926, and was to be razed in 1937.°? 
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1928-1929 


In the October 1928 Vermlandingarne that was Behmer’s one pro- 
duction for the season (and his first since Syrsan in 1926), several of the 
Svenska Teaterensemble actors appeared, as well as veterans Ida Anderson- 
Werner, Stockenberg, Ternquist, and Sjoberg. The Swedish Glee Club 
again sponsored the performance, and singer Gunnar Sund returned to the 
role of Erik, with Ragnhild Lindstrom as a new Anna. Thore Osterberg 
was Anders once more, and the press did not hesitate to ask why he had 
not yet been seen as Erik. There was a good house at the Victoria, but in 
spite of a generally competent performance, a lack of audience enthusiasm 
was noted. Criticism was directed particularly against setting and costumes: 
Sven Ersson’s home was too modern and elegant; and Anna in knee length 
dresses and ballet slippers made one wonder if one was in Varmland or on 
Belmont Avenue.** 


Again in 1928 a Christmas folk play was given at the Victoria, but 
this time it was Nerkingarne. It was advertised as having more popular 
appeal than Vermlandingarne, because it was more.modern—a statement 
which, if a bit misleading, was literally true, as Vermlandingarne dates 
from 1846 and Nerkingarne from 1872. The fact that Vermlindingarne 
had been seen earlier in December in a very successful performance by the 
popular touring comedian, Olle i Skratthult, and a company including 
Chicago actors** was probably a factor in the shift to Nerkinmgarne. Head 
of the Nerkingarne company was Paul Norling, who had been winning 
recognition in smaller productions since coming from Sweden some two 
years before; and acting with him were, beside Svenska Teaterensemble 
members Ragnhild Lindstrom, Arvid Nelson, Thore Osterberg, Greta Ohl- 
man, and Elna Kronberg, two representatives of earlier theatrical circles, 
Carl Stockenberg and Alva Milton. A male chorus, De Svenske, sponsored 
the performance, and was rewarded with a reasonably good house. The 
actors did well, said the reviewers, except when they were upset by an 
audience that reverted to its traditional behaviour and laughed at the most 
dramatic scenes. Svenska Tribunen-Nyheter was moved to stern words of 
reproof: if the public wanted a good Swedish theatre, it must show more 
cultivation and understanding.” 


Once more the group acted together before forming Svenska Folk- 
teatern in the fall of 1929. In June of that year, under the leadership of 
Stockenberg and Norling, they gave an outdoor performance of Vermldn- 
dingarne for the annual Svenskarnas Dag outing of the Good Templars at 
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their Geneva park. Ragnhild Lindstrom was Anna, and at last Thore Oster- 
berg was Erik instead of Anders. The papers limited themselves to general 
comments on a successful performance, but other participants agree with 
Stockenberg, whose 1933 account of Svenska Folkteatern called it an un- 
forgettable memory for the actors, and surely also for the thousands who 
were present. What other Anna had been able to pick flowers in a real 
forest dell? And what Anders had, like Arvid Nelson, revived the heroine 
from her swoon in the church scene with water actually fetched from a 
nearby brook?** 


1930-1931 


There was no other local production of Vermlandingarne until 
Behmer directed it at the Victoria for the Swedish Relief Committee in 
February 1931, though Olle i Skratthult had given a series of popular per- 
formances of the play in the winter of 1929, with Knut Sjoberg as his 
director and, again, a number of Chicago actors in the cast. In Behmer’s 
Vermlandingarne, advertisements claimed, there would be “only the old 
guard that can really act.”*’ And the old guard was well represented, if not 
exclusively used. Mrs. Melinder, who had first played Anna twenty-six 
years before, made her final appearance in the role, with Gunnar Sund 
as Erik. These were the last stage appearances in Vermldindingarne for Ida 
Anderson-Werner and Augusta Milton, playing Lisa and Annika, and for 
Sj6berg and Carl Stockenberg, the Sven and Jan Hansson. All due honor 
was paid to the veteran actors, and there was rejoicing because the old 
play could still attract a good audience.**® 


A span of forty-seven seasons, in forty-two of which Vermlandingarne 
had been presented, came to a close with this 1931 performance. From 
1908 through 1928, except when Brusell had substituted Brollopet pa U/f- 
asa in 1922, the play had been a regular fall feature of the Swedish theatre. 
When it was next seen, in 1946, Behmer was the only representative of the 
old group. Some of his long time colleagues had given their farewell per- 
formances in Vermlindingarne in a radio version of the last act, in 1936. 
In this program, the Swedish Glee Club sang, and one of its members, Ivar 
Johnson, was Erik. Alva Milton was Anna, and Otto Benson, Anders. 
But truly reminiscent of the days that were gone were the brukspatron, 
the provst, Annika, and Lisa—Knut Sjoberg, Carl Milton, Augusta Milton, 
and Ida Anderson-Werner. *° 
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1934-1935 


Before the 1946 revival of Vermlindingarne, Svenska Folkteatern 
had also ceased its activity. During the years when the new company con- 
stituted the main Swedish theatre, Behmer produced plays in only two more 
seasons. For the West Side Division of Svenska Kultur Férbundet (Swedish 
Cultural Association), of which he was a moving spirit, he directed Engel- 
brekt och hans Dalkarlar at the Blackstone m November 1934, almost 
sixty-four years after the play had been given its fitst Chicago production. 
The five hundredth anniversary of the folk hero’s deeds was being cele- 
brated, and a commemorative prologue was delivered by Dr. Gottfrid Nel- 
son of the Swedish Trinity Church (such a stamp of clerical approval had 
long since ceased to be a topic of discussion). The Harmoni Glee Club and 
the National Dance Company cooperated, and the music was furnished 
by Meck’s orchestra, as it had been so often throughout the years of Swedish 
plays. Behmer played Engelbrekt, and his daughter Lisa the queen. But, 
strangely, the performance was passed by without reviews.*° 


1935-1936 


Within a few months the Chicago Swedish public was offered also 
the last revival of a play even older in its theatrical history, the long popu- 
lar if often derided Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom. Though so fre- 
quently seen since its 1869 premiére, it had not been acted since 1914. Ernst 
Ekberg headed the final February 1935 performance, and played Lund- 
strom, with the traditional local verses for his dudelandej song provided 
by Stockenberg.** And in the spring of 1936, Ekberg closed his theatrical 
career with a single performance of a comedy he had often presented in the 
preceding years, En domares vedermédor. 

In the 1935-1936 season, too, Behmer presented his old adaptation, 
Farbror Knut fran Norrképing, in two performances. In November, it was 
acted at the Chicago Woman’s Club theatre. This was a theatre, the adver- 
tisements pointed out, not a dance hall with movable chairs. There would 
be no dance after the play. Attendance was meagre, and the old explanation 
of an unfamiliar place was offered. The New Yeatr’s performance was given 
at the popular South Side Viking Temple, with the traditional dance 
restored. Whatever the reason, the house was excellent. Play and actors— 
among them, Sjéberg and, from the second generation, Alva Milton and 
Lisa Behmer—were enthusiastically praised, and other repetitions were 
urged.** But Behmer left the field to the younger groups, and in 1944 he 
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moved to the West. His name continued, however, to be synonymous with 
the Swedish theatre, and, inevitably, when plans to revive Vermlandingarne 
developed in 1946, he was summoned to Chicago to direct it. 


The first half dozen seasons following the founding of Svenska Folk- 
teatern in October 1929, were the culminating period in the resurgence of 
theatrical activity of which there had been signs since the years when Brusell 
and Behmer were maintaining separate companies. Each of the three new 
companies that now came to the fore had its forerunners. Fo/kteatern actors 
came from Norden, which had been active in 1925-1926, as well as from 
the Svenska Teaterensemble. The labor theatre that began extensive activity 
as early as the 1928-1929 season had been anticipated by plays acted by 
socialist and labor clubs; and before the Viking Theatrical Company was 
formed in the spring of 1931, various Viking lodges had been producing 
and sponsoring plays. 

A variety of other independent companies, lodges, and clubs were also 
offering theatrical entertainment in the early 1930's, and so frequently that 
there were more amateur performances than ever before. About the 
majority of these affairs there is little information, the newspapers ordinarily 
reporting them without discussion, when choosing to report them at all.* 
But they, as well as the more publicized plays, contributed to a revival that 
takes on added interest when one considers that it developed in the years 
of economic depression. Entertainment, and inexpensive entertainment, was 
particularly needed in those years, both for the established residents and for 
the young Swedes who were coming to Chicago from a depression ridden 
Sweden. The Swedish plays were performing a social function, as they had 
in the days of the first rapid growth of the Swedish colony. 

At the same time, the revival reflects the progress that had enabled a 
number of Swedish organizations to obtain their own buildings, buildings in 
which halls suitable for small theatrical performances were readily avail- 
able. There were three Swedish Good Templar buildings, two on the South 
Side and a third on the North Side. The Independent Order of Vikings had 
built “temples” cn both the North Side and South Side. Verdandi Hall, 
headquarters of the Verdandi Lodge of the Independent Order of Svithiod, 
was also used, though less frequently. Belmont Hall retained some of its 
earlier popularity, but minor theatrical events, when not housed in Swedish 
halls, now commonly took place in halls belonging to the Masonic lodges 
or the Knights of Pythias. 

The Swedish lodges had, of course, a long record of interest in theatri- 
cals, and both the Svithiod and Vasa orders continued their old custom of 
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including Swedish plays on their programs. The Brage Pleasure Club, origin- 
ally associated with Viking lodge Brage, still acted intermittently, and there 
were scattered performances by other Viking lodges, besides those of the 
Viking Theatrical Company. Occasionally, also, plays were seen by lodges 
of the Scandinavian Fraternal Association. Club Idrott, made up of young 
people from Good Templar lodges on the North Side, was one of many 
Good Templar groups presenting plays. From the 1935-1936 through the 
1940-1941 season, a Good Templar company acted with fair frequency. 
Its plays were ordinarily directed by Hugo Ottoson, and his wife, Stina Ot- 
toson, was generally one of the actors. Mr. Ottoson came to the United 
States in 1929, a young man of twenty, and carried on in Chicago the art of 
glass etching which he had learned at the famous Kosta glass works in 
Sweden.** High point of this company’s activities, perhaps, was a performance 
of Aliss Person fran U.S. A., June 20, 1937, at Svenskarnas Dag at Good 
Templar Park—an occasion at which dramatic entertainment was tradi- 
tional. 


It was a Good Templar lodge also—the Jupiter—that was responsible 
for the founding of Svenska Studie Forbundet (Swedish Study Association), 
one of the most interesting among the organizations presenting Swedish 
plays. Since its beginnings in 1916, with the well known librarian, Aksel Jo- 
sephson, as president, it has carried out a program of unusual value, includ- 
ing lectures by eminent speakers, debates and discussions, as well as a series 
of plays. In 1926 it united with a similar study circle, that of the Svithiod 
lodge, Verdandi,*® and took a new name, Svenska Bildnings Férbundet 
(Swedish Educational Association). Scandinavian labor organizations re- 
placed Verdandi in 1928, and when that affiliation ceased, other Good 
Templar lodges began a cooperation with the society that still continues.*° 


Musical organizations maintained their long standing interest in the 
theatre in these years, though the productions in which they were concerned 
were more likely to be revues of local authorship than plays or oper- 
ettas of the traditional type. The Swedish Glee Club, of course, headed 
major productions of Vermlandingarne. Other choruses that presented or 
sponsored dramatic entertainment were Nordstjernan, the Viking Male 
Chorus, De Svenske, and the Harmoni and Bellman Glee Clubs. And when 
the last three united as the Swedish Male Chorus, their former interest 
continued. 


Several of the hembygd (home province) societies that mushroomed 
during the 1920’s also played a considerable part in the revival of Swedish 
theatricals. Vdrmlandsklubben, founded in 1926, gave a number of plays in 
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the 1930’s, largely on the initiative of one of its members who was prominent 
in acting and entertainment circles, Einar Carlson. In 1928, three years after 
its organization, Varmlands Nation began occasional theatrical activity, 
and was eventually to undertake the 1946 revival of Vermlandingarne. 
Olandsklubben, dating from 1928, and Hdlsingarna, founded in 1926, en- 
gaged in theatricals from time to time during the early 1930's. Eric J. 
Ericson was responsible for the plays given by Norrlanningarna, another 
of the regional clubs, with beginnings in 1926, and he also directed the 
North Side Amateur Company, which gave performances for many organiza- 
tions throughout the 1930’s.*? One of the first projects of Klubben Norrske- 
net, was the establishment of an amateur company, Myggan (The gnat). 
Myggan was active from the spring of 1929 until December, 1930, and gave 
at least eight comedies, as well as many variety programs. The leading spirit 
and director was Oscar Renman, and he made the company a main attraction 
of the club’s meetings—with the support of a fifty dollar fund for a theatri- 
cal library, make-up, and the like.** 


Of the independent groups, Norden,*® with such later Svenska Folk- 
teatern leaders as Arvid Nelson, Ragnhild Lindstrom, and Carl Lambert 
among its members, attracted a good deal of attention. Its 1925-1926 per- 
formances included Nerkingarne as well as a series of ably acted comedies, 
and occasional appearances in Rockford. A company calling itself Skan- 
sen was acting in 1929 and 1930, but with less success, if publicity is the 
criterion. This was a period of travelling companies, and one of them was 
headed by two Chicago actors, Otto Benson and Werner Noreen. They had 
become known through appearances with various groups, and had occa- 
sionally headed performances before taking a company on tour in the Middle 
Western and Eastern states during seasons from 1928-1929 through 1931- 
1932. Chicago audiences also welcomed two other touring companies that 
offered Swedish plays: the Bert Leman Company, which played a number 
of engagements from 1926 through the early 1930's; and the Olle i Skratt- 
hult Company, which ordinarily visited Chicago once or twice a year for a 
dozen seasons after Olle turned from variety to plays in 1920.°° 


Brief and inconsequential comedies were the usual offerings of these 
varied groups. There were, in all, a good many performances of old favorites: 
of plays that had been seen since the 1870's, like Oxhandlaren fran Smdaland, 
Karleken pa sommarnoje, Hans tredje hustru; and plays that had been 
popular in the 1890's and later, like Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar, Tosin- 
gar, and En orolig natt. There was an occasional Blanche comedy, Hittebar- 
net ot Rika Morbror, for instance. But the historical plays were absent from 
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this repertoire, as, with rare exceptions, were the old folk plays. Locally 
written revues were popular,” and there were a few local plays of other types. 
The majority of the plays, however, were modern comedies from Sweden, 
many of them intended for amateur performance. Typical of the plays writ- 
ten for amateurs were the series of comedies with descriptive titles, such as 
Nar Klickens tos fick fastman (When Klicken’s girl got a sweetheart), 
acted by Myggan in 1930; Nar Tekla t Finnbygda antlitt blev gift (When 
Tekla of Finnbygda finally got married), acted by the Varmlands Club in 
1938; and Nar Svensson skulle képa angtréskverk (When Svensson was 
going to buy a threshing machine), presented by Skansen in 1929. 


Though not restricting themselves to serious drama, Idrott and the 
Svenska Studie Férbund were responsible for most of the plays with values 
beyond light entertainment presented by the groups that acted intermittent- 
ly. Each society presented one of Strindberg’s one-act plays that had not been 
acted in Swedish in Chicago. As early as December 1918, the study circle 
gave Den starkare, a tour de force with only one speaking part, that of a 
woman who tries to persuade her husband’s mistress that she, the betrayed 
wife, is the stronger and happier of the two. In 1932, Moderskarlek (Moth- 
er’s love) was acted by Idrott. It is a bitter and ironic picture of a mother, a 
former prostitute, who selfishly succeeds in keeping her daughter away from 
the opportunities her newly discovered father wishes to give her. A three-act 
drama from 1920, Ornarna (The eagles), by Ernst Didring, which was 
played by both groups, also reflects their social interests. Its central situation 
is the dilemma of a statesman who is trying to carry through a liberal reform 
program and has promised his political opponents that he will not commute 
the death sentence of a number of labor leaders. Didring (1868-1931) was 
best known for his novel, Malm (Silver), but had a considerable reputation 
also for his naturalistic and proletarian drama.*° Another three-act drama of 
social theme, Stridbar ungdom, (Fighting youth), dating from 1907, was 
acted by Svenska Studie Forbundet in 1923; it was the work of a reputable 
writer on feminist and social topics, Harold Gote (Helga F. M. Steenhof) .** 


Good Templar lodges twice played one of their older temperance plays, 
Konjaksagenten, and departed from the usual comedy fare on other 
occasions also. In 1925, District Lodge No. 2 gave a performance of Svenskt 
folk, eller Myllans krafter (Swedish people, or The power of mould), a 
three-act drama from 1921 by a Stockholm journalist with theatrical con- 
nections, Ivar Thore Thunberg. It was commended for its good teachings, 
but Svenska Tribunen-Nyheter suggested that a change of title would have 
been advisable, with an audience so largely born in America.®* In 1934, a 
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sentimental melodrama by the popular Henning Ohlson-Sorby, Fadernearf 
(Paternal inheritance), was several times acted by Good Templar groups. 
Sentimental also, certainly, but of interest as a reflection of the times were 
the two sketches, one with a Swedish and the other with an American 
setting, presented by the Idrott Club for Christmas performances in 1932 
and 1933. Both were written by club members. Jwlafton hos Henning 
Svenson (Christmas Eve at Henning Svenson’s) pictured lonely parents in 
Sweden visited and helped by children who had emigrated, and Julafton 1 
en fattig Svensk-Amertkansk family (Christmas Eve in a poor Swedish- 
American family) showed parents whose hopes were rewarded when their 
father obtained work, after a Christmas with neither food nor gifts.°® The 
Skansen company, too, presented a thesis play, in 1929: Krig (War), a 
1914 presentation of pacifist views through the story of a Swedish farm 
boy in the Russo-Swedish war of 1789-1790. The author was Fridolf (E. 
Henning Lind), a Swedish business man with a number of plays to his 
credit.”° 


Of the acting groups with histories demanding fuller consideration, 
the Arbetar Teater (sometimes called the Chicago Arbetar Teater) was the 
least publicized; only the director, Paul E. Frojd (1898-1949), received 
mention in the brief notices accorded its plays. But both in the extent of 
its activities and in the nature of its repertoire it is one of the most inter- 
esting developments in the history of the Chicago Swedish theatre. The 
Arbetar Teater began as the project of a South Side division of the Skan- 
dinaviska Arbetarnas Bildningsférbund af Illinois (Educational League), 
apparently in the fall of 1928.°' From that time on, at any rate, there were 
notices of frequent performances, given sometimes for the West Side and 
Lake View sections of the Férbund, sometimes without special auspices. By 
the spring of 1940, the company had acted thirty-four plays in fifty-four 
performances, About one-third of the plays were comedies of the old type; 
they were ordinarily not repeated, and only Blanche’s Rika morbror had 
as many as three performances. Typical contemporary comedy was also 
acted on occasion. But the majority of the company plays that can be iden- 
tified and those that were most frequently acted dealt, though not always 
seriously, with social topics. Twenty of the Arbetar Teater plays were new 
to Chicago, and most of these new plays were not acted by other com- 
panies. 


Two of the labor company’s tendens plays had been given earlier 
performances: Tjaven (The thief), announced as an adaptation from Up- 
ton Sinclair, was acted by the Lake View Amateurs for the Scandinavian 
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Socialist Society in 1923; and the temperance drama, Rusets fange (The 
slave of drink), by a Good Templar company in 1915. The Arbetar Tea- 
ter acted Tjuven twice and Rusets fange three times. The author of Rwsets 
fange was the famous radical journalist and agitator of Sweden, Hinke Ber- 
gegren (1861-1936); and his Skékan rattvisan was another success, being 
acted four times in 1935 and 1936. Skékan rattvisan told a story of every- 
day life in Stockholm, involving the labor movement, a sympathetic clergy- 
man, and a romance. A misreading of the title to mean The harlot brought 
to justice instead of Harlot justice was suggested as the probable reason for 
its popular appeal. Hinke (Bernhard Henrik) -Bergegren was a prolific 
writer in varied fields; he was attacked and imprisoned for his beliefs, and 
in 1924 was not permitted to make an anticipated trip to the United States. 
But in his later years he was highly esteemed by those who disagreed with 
him as well as by his followers.*® 

Besides Skékan rattvisan, the two plays most frequently acted by the 
Arbetar Teater wete Godsdgarens dotter (The landowner’s daughter), with 
six performances, and Immigrant liv, with five. Both plays were blends of 
comedy and serious themes, and both may have been written locally. 
Immigrant liv was a picture of Chicago life attributed to a Werner Wen- 
berg or Wiberg. Godsdgarens dotter was the work of Allan Wallenius, who 
wrote under the pen name of Per Olson. A leftist journalist, he had been 
a refugee from Finland at the time of the first World War, had come to 
America from Sweden, and went eventually to Russia. In 1927 he was in 
Chicago, writing for the Scandinavian labor press, and as the play was first 
acted in 1928, and was published in Stockholm (in the Arbetar Teater 
series) in 1929, the probability is that he wrote it in Chicago.’® Two three- 
act dramas imported from Sweden were of the same general type: Slavarna 
pa Molokstorp (The slaves at Moloks farm), by Wilfrid Schober, published 
in 1907; and Mot ljuset (Toward the light), an Arbetar Teater publication 
of 1927, by Harald Henriksson. Henriksson’s play depicted the life of the 
Swedish workers, and was based on the Sundvall strikes of 1922, during 
which, the announcement recalled, “one striker paid with his life.”°° 

An interesting item in the Arbetar Teater repertoire is Vilse z lifvet 
( Astray in life), a 1920 dramatization by Harald Haraldsson (Per O. Han- 
sell) of Geijerstam’s brief novel of the same title. Geijerstam’s book is a 
study of a laborer, whose murder of his child is presented as an indictment 
of fate and society. Fadernearf, the melodrama introduced by Good Temp- 
lar actors, was twice acted by the labor company in the 1936-1937 season. 
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The comedies from Sweden used by the company included Timmerflottarens 
son (The river logger’s son), by Emil Juhlin, a worker from Kalmar, and 
author of many amateur plays; Syémansliv (Sailors’ life); and, presumably, 
Den stora uppstandelsen 1 Krakemdla (The big excitement at Krakemala).*" 
Some of the company’s locally written plays were comedies—Chicago 
Kronikle, and the Arbetar Teater’s contribution to the popular musical 
revue type, Storstadning pa Snusboulevarden (The big cleanup on Snuff 
Boulevard). But there is no clue as to what kind of treatment was given 
the pictures of Chicago life in Prosperitetsveckan (Prosperity week) and 
Andy pa nédhjalp (Andy on relief). 

A total of eight appearances, including the four performances of 
Skékan Rattvisan, made the 1935-1936 season a high point in the history 
of the Arbetar Teater, and it was the last season in which the company acted 
frequently. From then until they gave their last play on record, in the 
spring of 1940, there were only seven scattered performances, and the plays 
acted had, in general, less “social significance’ than those of earlier 
years. The Arbetar Teater had, on the whole, few connections with the 
other Swedish theatrical developments in Chicago, but Paul Fréjd acted 
with the Viking Company in 1939; and in 1946, when Vermlandingarne 
brought together the acting forces of the Chicago Swedes, he took the 
role of the provst. 


In contrast to both the Arbetar Teater and Svenska Folkteatern, the 
Viking Theatre Company used a generally old-fashioned repertoire. During 
the six years of its regular activity, beginning December 14, 1930, the com- 
pany presented twelve plays in thirty-three performances, not including 
some appearances in nearby communities. Six of the plays were new, but 
they accounted for only eleven of the performances. And only one play 
was not a comedy. The choice of plays—and it seemed to please the audi- 
ences very well—is not surprising when one considers that the company 
director, Nels Carlson, was somewhat older than the actors of the other 
new companies then flourishing, and had served his acting apprenticeship 
in the earlier Swedish theatre. He appeared first with Swedish groups in 
Boston, where he spent seven years after his arrival in the United States. 
Upon coming to Chicago in 1910, at the age of twenty-three, he acted 
with Brusell occasionally, and acquired a reputation as a writer of witty 
dramatic sketches. Mr. Carlson made his living as an upholsterer.*’ Vikin- 
garnas’ tepertoire was well suited to the talents of the company, which, 
with the exception of Carlson, and of Nils Linde, who often appeared with 
Svenska Folkteatern, was made up of actors not otherwise known. Most 
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frequently mentioned as appearing in the plays were, in addition to Carlson 
and Linde: Paul Anderson, Arthur Chellberg, Arthur Noren, Walter Wal- 
ters, Mrs. Emma Alfredson, and Frida Hagberg. 


The old plays acted by the Viking Company included not only the 
time tried one-act comedies, like En natt i Falkenberg, which was given 
five times, but longer comedies like Hodell’s Karleken pa sommarndje, 
seen in four performances, and the more modern Per Olsson och hans 
karing by Geijerstam, which was acted twice. One of the novelties was 
En dag under smekmanaden (A day on the honeymoon), by the early play- 
wright, Uller; another was an unidentified trifle, Nar cirkusen kom till 
stan (When the circus came to town). Two of Carlson’s new plays were 
by Alfred Ebenhard, a popular and profilic contemporary writer for the 
amateur stage. And one of them gave the company its biggest success—a 
comedy called Nar Smed-Erik och Pligg-Jan fick Amertkaframmande 
(When Smith-Erik and Peg-Jan got visitors from America), dating from 
1932, and introduced at that year’s Svenskarnas Dag at the Good Templar 
Park. It was given five additional performances in the next seasons. Eben- 
hard’s sentimental melodrama from 1929, Tank pa mor.( Think of mother) 
began the 1934-1935 season; and to offer such a play to the comedy loving 
Swedish public was considered a daring experiment. Tank pd mor ends hap- 
pily, but concerns a blind woman and her sufferings as an unhappy wife, 
widow, and mother. It was, as a matter of fact, well received in three per- 
formances.”* 


In 1939, after a lapse of four years, the Viking Theatre Company was 
briefly revived, and gave three performances of a typical comedy from 
1932, by another much acted author—Karlsson far Amerika-arv (Karlsson 
gets an America-inheritance), by Kurt Go6ransson. Carlson was again the 
director, and two of his former actors, Chelberg and Paul Anderson, ap- 
peared with him, but leading roles were taken by Paul Frdjd of the labor 
company, the well known Maja Dejenberg-Anderson, and by American 
born Elsa Appelgren and Helen Johnson, who were popular radio singers 
and entertainers and members of a trio called De Tre Gnistorna (The three 
sparks). The welcome given the play was proof, said Svenska Amerikanaren 
Tribunen, that even in these days of radio and films, a Swedish play could 
be a success. There were good, if not crowded, houses, and the story of 
the servant temporarily cheated out of an inheritance was thoroughly en- 
joyed.°** That had been true, in general, of the Viking Theatre Company 
plays. They could not be called significant, and no such claims were made 
for them, but they were welcome entertainment. 
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A distinctive feature of the new theatrical developments that reached 
their height in the 1930’s—the Viking company repertoire notwithstanding 
—was the extent to which contemporary plays were used. With most of 
the actors in their twenties or thirties, the trend to the plays of their own 
day was a natural one. The actors themselves wrote the majority of the 
local comedies and revues that were widely acted. And all the playwrights 
extensively played by the acting groups already discussed and by Svenska 
Folkteatern were modern. Of the twenty-odd authors for whom some bio- 
graphical facts can be secured, nine were born in the 1880’s, eight in the 
1890's, and three after 1900. Dates of plays indicate that most of the other 
writers were at least as young; and older authors whose plays were acted 
were, as a rule, still living. 


Svenska Folkteatern used many plays that were popular on the pro- 
fessional stage of Sweden as well as the pieces provided by its own mem- 
bers. A large number of the plays acted by other groups had been written 
for amateur performance. Unlike the light comedy of the preceding decades, 
these latter plays were not ordinarily the work of men and women closely 
associated with the theatre. Many of the authors were journalists and busi- 
ness men; a few, including two of the most productive, were publishers. 
Alfred Ebenhard, who headed the Kristdala publishing house, and Knut 
S. Haglof, founder and owner of Teaterforlaget Borlange (Theatrical pub- 
lishing house Borlange), °° were represented by the largest number of plays, 
ten each. Kurt Goransson and Gunnar Erlind (Ernst G. Lind) each furn- 
ished six plays. The plays by Go6ransson and by another author used in 
Chicago, E. R. Hedin, were among the many published by Haglof. Fridolf 
(Henning Lind) and Gunnar Erlind (Ernst G. Lind) were published in 
the Amator-Teater series. Other plays commonly acted were available in 
other popular “theatre libraries.” Most of the authors were prolific, many 
of them turning out plays at the rate of at least one a year. Their comedies 
about Lars Jonsa and Kalle Svensson and the rest tended to be both trite 
and trivial, but they were good choices for the Chicago amateurs, from the 
point of view of economy, availability, audience taste, and equipment, as 
well as the limitations of the actors. 


Only two plays of the amateur type by authors popular with the other 
groups were acted by Svenska Folkteatern, one by Goransson and one by 
Haglof. The company made a modest beginning in the fall of 1929 with 
comedies that had proved their popularity through the years, and used such 
plays several times later when acting for other organizations. But the plays 
from Sweden it used for its main productions were secured through a Stock- 
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holm agent, to whom they were returned after the roles had been copied, and 
regular royalties were paid."© Never before, Svenska Folkteatern boasted, 
had this been the practice, or had current stage successes been offered to 
Chicago Swedish audiences. Seven of the company’s plays, the largest 
number by a single author, were by Henning Ohlson-Sorby (also called» 
Henning Ohlson), already mentioned in connection with his Fadernearf. 
His long and successful career included acting and the direction of motion 
pictures as well as the authorship of some forty plays, most of them for the 
professional stage.°’ The company acted three plays by Bjorn Hodell, one 
by the versatile actor, painter, and dramatist, Ernst Fastbom,”* and one by 
Sigge Fischer, a director of one of the Stockholm summer theatres,°* where 
many of the Svenska Folkteatern plays were originally produced. Drama- 
tist and novelist Vilhelm Moberg, whose latest novel was recently written 
in the United States, was represented by a one-act comedy. As the account 
of the company will show, its repertoire was almost exclusively light, but 
the literary drama was not altogether neglected. A serious one-act piece by 
Birger Morner, an able writer in the fields of poetry and literary criticism 
as well as a dramatist, was presented as part of one program,” and Strind- 
berg’s Hemséborna was the high point of the 1936-1937 season. 
Gradually, through the 1920’s, the local musical revue had been es- 
tablishing itself as a popular type of entertainment in Chicago’s Swedish 
theatrical groups, and in the increased activities of the 1930’s it loomed 
large. A series of revues given by Svenska Folkteatern were outstanding 
examples of the type and were among the company’s most successful pro- 
ductions, but some of the earlier revues also were both elaborate and 
successful. On the whole, the new fashion stimulated local authorship to 
an unprecedented degree. The revue had few links with the earlier local 
plays, though the plays had ordinarily included songs and dances, and the 
revues continued the traditional use of topical references and impersona- 
tions of identifiable Chicagoans. Essentially, the revues had the same char- 
acteristics as American musical comedy, particularly of the “Follies” type: 
a series of loosely related scenes, the combination of broad comedy and 
the beautiful and spectacular, and extensive use of song and dance. Since 
the early 1900's, however, such revues, generally New Year’s productions, 
had been increasingly popular in Sweden. By 1930, Sweden’s New Year 
revues were running until midsummer, and critics who preferred drama 
of some literary merit were pondering the unreasonable enthusiasm they 
aroused and the degree to which they dominated the theatre. The Vasa, 
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Sodra, and Folk theatres as well as the many summer theatres were devot- 
ing themselves to the type, and France was sending revues to Sweden.” 


Two, at least, of the Chicago revues were written in whole or in 
part by men who had experience with revues in Sweden—Ernst Hager- 
strom and Thore Osterberg’*—and undoubtedly the Swedish fondness for 
such entertainment influenced the Chicago actors. The custom of holiday 
productions, at any rate, was followed to some extent. Just as in the old 
days Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrém had been standard North Side 
Turner Hall New Year's entertainment, now the revue, or the “cabaret” 
evening that approximated it, was the accepted feature of New Year’s Eve 
festivities. Seven of the fourteen revues known to have been performed 
in Chicago were introduced during or near the winter holiday season, 
and two were presented soon after Easter. 


Chicago critics did not at first welcome the revues more enthusiastically 
than did those of Stockholm; Atterling’s Kolingarnas lustresa of 1912 had 
been rather contemptuously dismissed for its revue characteristics, and in 
1923 Utan yab (Without job), the first full blown example of the type, 
had a mixed reception. 

Utan yab and its 1925 successor, Fattiga viddare, eller Nar bubblan 
sprack (Poor knights, or When the bubble burst) were presented by the 
Harmoni Glee Club, and were written by one of its members, Dr. Einar 
Fabian Sdderwall. Before returning to Sweden, where he died some years 
ago, Dr. Sdderwall was known as one of the most versatile and picturesque 
figures among the Chicago Swedes. Educated at the University of Lund, he 
had come to America in 1904, and in 1908, after studies at the University 
of Illinois Library School, had become the assistant librarian of the Elbert 
H. Gary Law Library of Northwestern University’s Chicago Law School. 
He was active in musical circles, being for a time director of the Swedish 
Glee Club; he wrote poetry with some success; he lectured; he was a 
talented painter, organized a society of Swedish artists and was its first 
president, and was instrumental in establishing the Swedish Club’s annual 
exhibits of Swedish American art; he was a founder of Strindbergarna, 
and a member and officer of the Verdandi Club. He was not, obviously, a re- 
tiring individual, and there were those who did not appreciate his activities 
and personality.” 

Newspaper accounts indicate, and recollections bear them out, that 
Dr. Sdderwall made his revues vehicles for personal prejudices and animosi- 
ties. He should, it was suggested, have been hissed rather than applauded for 
the biting satire of Utan yab. But on the whole this revue was welcomed as 
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a kind of novelty needed in Swedish organizational life, and it attained 
a record of seven performances over a two months period. The central 
character of Utan yab, against whom much of Sdderwall’s satire was 
directed, was Mrs. M . . . hm!—Mrs. Myhrman—well played by Fred 
Bolling, and pictured in characteristic activities, as the manager of a sum- 
mer excursion to Goteborg who secures “yabs” for the tourists. To recog- 
nize all the characters—a chameleon, a “hypocritic hipocrat” called Hix 
Flux, and a snobbish student, among others—one would, as Svenska 
Amerikanaren said, have to be a diligent reader of Chicago’s Swedish press; 
but a number of them, like a congressman representing the Honorable 
Carl R. Chindblom, and specific newspapermen, are readily identified. 
Far removed from the central situation were some of the popular specta- 
cular scenes, such as a moonlight fantasy on the Sahara.’* 


Perhaps because it was less of a novelty, Dr. Sdderwall’s second revue 
was presented only twice. But large audiences enjoyed its varied settings 
and fantastic characters. Supposedly some of the satire was again personal, 
but there is no suggestion of identities in its Count of No Account, living 
ancestral portraits, four gallows birds, fireproof knight, and Perpetuum 
Mobile—‘“a phenomenon in skirts,” proud of her ability to paint on oil 
cloth.”° 


Skérdekalaset i Nickebo (The harvest festival at Nickebo), with 
which the Svenska Teaterensemble made its bow to the public in 1926 (at 
the Goodman, shortly after the Svenska Teatersdllskapet Syrsan there) 
was unique among the Chicago revues in using Swedish materials, though 
it contained the usual local allusions. The author was Ernst Hagerstrom, 
a young man recently come from Sweden, where, it was said, he had suc- 
cessfully produced his own revues. As the description of its three acts indi- 
cates, Skérdekalaset i Nickebo had something in common with the folk 
plays: I. The Nickebo farm, with a festival concluded by a ballet of peasant 
girls; II. A country fair, concluding with a ballet of sailors from Goteborg; 
III. A magician’s theatre at Tivoli Fair, visited by well known Swedish 
characters. Reviewers, judging in terms of the folk play, condemned the 
lack of central action and continuity. With its twenty-three elaborate scenes, 
chorus girls more or less (mostly more) shapely, and songs Mr. Hager- 
strom had brought with him from Sweden, Skérdekalaset i Nickebo was, 
however, admitted to be good entertainment."® It remained his one contri- 
bution to the Chicago Swedish stage. 


In 1930, the revue came into its own as popular entertainment. Both 
the Arbetar Teater and Nordstjernan gave spring revues: Storstadning pa 
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Snusboulevarden, mentioned earlier, and Sanglunds fédelsedagskalas (Sang- 
lund’s birthday party). New Year’s Eve brought the first Svenska Folk- 
teatern tevue, which was acted twice with great success. Three more New 
Year’s revues by Svenska Folkteatern, in 1933, 1935, and 1940, were en- 
thusiastically received.’” The Swedish Glee Club gave a New Year’s Eve 
revue, Pytt i panna (Hash), in 1934. The I.0.G.T. Male Chorus had in 
October 1933 celebrated the success of the Century of Progress with an 
amusing revue by Nels L. Lindquist, Pepparkorn 1 grynvallingen, eller Vad 
som plockas upp i mérkret (Pepper in the rice porridge, or What is picked 
up in the dark). Its outstanding feature was “Rally Sand” in a dance begun 
in Eskimo costume.’* In 1936 and 1940 there were other Good Templar 
revues for New Year’s Eve watch parties: Vill du veta vad som hande 
dig igar? (Do you want to know what happened to you yesterday? ), and 
Svenska Amerikanaren Tribunen editor E. Einar Andersson’s Flickorna fran 
gamla sta’n (The girls from the old town). And one of the last Swedish 
dramatic entertainments in Chicago was a Good Templar New Year's re- 
vue, Ett folk 1 k6é (A people in line), in 1946. Besides some reminiscences 
of the recent revival of Vermlandingarne, it employed the usual topical 
appeals, satirizing John L. Lewis, and concluding with a house hunting 
couple taking refuge in a window display bedroom.”® 


Ett folk i k6 was written and produced by the man who took the 
initiative in founding Svenska Folkteatern, Paul Norling. He arranged 
for a meeting at his home on October 6, 1929, of a nucleus of the actors 
with whom he had been associated in the Nerkingarne and Vermlandingar- 
ne productions of the preceding season. At once the new organization was 
decided upon, and two weeks later Svenska Folkteatern presented its first 
play. Present at the October 6 meeting were, besides Mr. Norling, Carl 
Stockenberg, Arvid Nelson, Thore Osterberg, Ragnhild Lindstrom, and 
Elna Lilnequist Kronberg. Mr. Stockenberg, who was the oldest and most 
experienced of the group, was made president and director, and remained 
the director for the entire period of the company’s activities. Thore Oster- 
berg was the secretary until, after three seasons, he returned to Sweden. 
In May 1935 the officers were: Mr. Norling, president; Ragnhild Lind- 
strom, vice president; Oscar Ahlstrand, protocol secretary; Yngve Jancke 
(also spelled Yancke), corresponding secretary; Harold Swanson, treasurer; 
and Arvid Nelson, business manager.*° 


Though the leaders of Svenska Folkteatern, except Mr. Stockenberg, 
were young people, they had backgrounds of acting experience. Many of 
them had acted together, in the Svenska Teaterensemble and in other com- 
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panies. Elna Lilnequist Kronberg (Mrs. Herbert Kronberg) and Arvid 
Nelson had been members of the Olle i Skratthult and Noreen and Benson 
companies, and Mrs. Kronberg had acted in Minneapolis before coming to 
Chicago. Arvid Nelson and Ragnhild Lindstrom had been associates in the 
Norden company, and Ragnhild Lindstrom had appeared with Brusell and 
Behmer. Paul Norling as well as Thore Osterberg had done professional 
acting in Sweden (and Osterberg continued his stage career for a short 
time after returning there). Mr. Norling had acted since childhood in Gavle 
in his native Norrland, and as a young man had taken leaves from his work 
to act with touring companies. He had come to Chicago in 1923, because 
of poor business conditions in Sweden, and was soon gaining recognition 
in Good Templar performances. In Chicago as in Sweden he has worked 
as a printer, and he is at present employed by the System Press. Arvid 
Nelson, by occupation a mail carrier, contributed much to Folkteatern, 
not only as an actor, but as a writer of plays and revues. For many years 
he has been a popular entertainer in Chicago Swedish circles, the trio 
which he has headed, De Glada Vaghalsarna (The merry sailors), continuing 
its activities into the present. 


Besides the founders, the men and women most consistently active 
in Svenska Folkteatern were Einar Carlson, Oscar Ahlstrand and his wife, 
Viola Ahlstrand, Greta Ohlman, Yngve Jancke, and Carl Yngve. For at 
least three seasons, other regular performers were Maja Dejenberg-Ander- 
son, Nils Linde, Anna-Lisa Lambert (later Anna-Lisa Ryman), Anna Oster- 
berg (Mrs. Thore Osterberg), Carl and Jvar Lambert, Harold Swanson, 
Carl Wennerstrand, Karin Sjoberg, Engla Hulstrom, and Clara Hammar. 


Of these actors, Greta Ohlman and Ivar Lambert had also been mem- 
bers of Norden. Nils Linde was a mainstay of the Viking Theater Company, 
and he, Carl Wennerstrand, and Harold Swanson were, at different times, 
members of the Glada Vaghalsarna trio. Maja Dejenberg-Anderson (Mrs. 
Arvid Anderson) was, of course, widely known. Since coming from Varm- 
land in 1906, she had acted with Brusell and Behmer and with Olle i 
Skratthult as well as with smaller companies, and had often appeared as 
a singer. Carl Yngve was also born in Varmland; he had made his first 
appearances in Swedish plays in Minneapolis, in 1919, some ten years 
after coming to America. Yngve Jancke was one of many actors with musi- 
cal interests, and an active member of the chorus De Svenske. Both he 
and Carl Yngve worked as painters, and Oscar Ahlstrand was a cabinet 
maker. One of the most gifted of Folkteatern actors was Einar Carlson 
(1892-1949). He had been in Chicago since 1912, and was a toolmaker 
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Ernest Lindblom as Onkel Brasig, 1910 
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by trade. His nickname bespoke his native province: as Varmlands-Kalle 
he was known throughout most of his Chicago years as an extremely popu- 
lar entertainer. He was a valued member of the Varmlands Club and the 
Orphei Singing Society, and participated in the dramatic activities of these 
and other organizations. A dreamer who gave true life to his stage crea- 
tions and spread joy with his comedy, a genuine Swede and wr-Varmlan- 
der Paul Norling called him after his death—one whose services to the 
preservation of Swedish language and culture were great, if uncelebrated.*' 


There were many participants in the Svenska Folkteatern plays besides 
those who have been named. Several well known actors appeared with the 
company from time to time: Otto Benson and Werner Noreen; Nels Carl- 
son, the director of the Viking Theater Company; Hilma Lindblom and 
Sigrid Wollertz, from Olle i Skratthult’s company. Others who were 
seen for relatively short periods or in lesser roles were Linnea Anderson 
(later Linnea Vik), Florence Ruden, Herta Larson, Gurli Nelson, Sonja 
Bostr6m (a singer, who returned to Sweden), Elsa Appelgren of De Tre 
Gnistorna, and Allan Nyberg. 


On the whole, as was true of the Brusell and Behmer Companies, 
major roles in Svenska Folkteatern plays were taken by actors with talent 
and experience, and minor roles by inexperienced amateurs who might or 
who might not have talent; and the new company had in large measure the 
advantage of continuity of personnel enjoyed by its 20th century prede- 
cessors. Its main handicap was that which had always confronted Swedish 
actors in Chicago: no matter how ardent their interest was, acting had to 
remain an avocation, time for rehearsals and other preparations had to 
be found in limited leisure hours. Now as before, there were among the 
actors those whose talents and interest might, under different circumstances, 
have led to successful careers on the professional instead of the amateur or 
semi-professional stage. As it was, these young people, like those who 
preceded them, devoted themselves to the theatre for the pleasure it gave 
them and the pleasure their plays gave to others. Profits they thought of 
in terms of being able to carry on their activities. And in these activities 
the most prominent of the companies in this latest phase of the Chicago 
Swedish theatre continued to serve the old needs—keeping the newer im- 
migrants from loneliness and giving them a sense of contact with the life 
they had left behind. 


No longer, however, was the practice of using city theatres for main 
productions possible. Costs had become prohibitive, and the movies had 
reduced the number of legitimate theatres available. One of the outlying 
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theatres that was converted to a movie house was the North Side Victoria, 
or “Vic’s,’ also called the German theatre, which had been used for 
Swedish plays in the late 1920’s and housed three Svenska Folkteatern 
productions in the early seasons of the company.** The majority of its regular 
productions—specifically, thirty-five out of a total of sixty-nine—were 
presented in two North Side halls, the Lincoln Auditorium and the North 
Side Auditorium. These two halls were smaller than the Victoria, with 
its seating capacity of some 1,500, but they could accommodate an audience 
of eight or nine hundred, and had, on the whole, fairly adequate facilities. 
The North Side Auditorium was, in general, a center for Swedish organi- 
zations and events.** A few of the company plays, those given for other 
organizations usually, or South Side performances of plays that had been 
acted on the North Side, were presented at the popular smaller halls. Five 
of the seasons included the outdoor performances in which there was a 
renewed interest in this period. Occasionally, also, the company performed 
outside the city. 


The time honored custom of dances and refreshments after the plays 
was regularly followed by Svenska Folkteatern—largely as a means of 
attracting young people and of providing needed income. As Svenska 
Amerikanaren Tribunen said, after raising the question of the appropriate- 
ness of turning from a Strindberg play to a dance, it was necessary, in order 
to balance debit and credit; and when one had spent evening after eve- 
ning in rehearsal, making up a deficit was not much fun.** 


In costs of production the Svenska Folkteatern plays did not mark a 
return to the simpler North Side Turner Hall days; often, in fact, their 
plays required expenditures on the scale of the elaborate city productions 
of the past. With the addition of royalties to rent and other routine ex- 
penses, and with plays that frequently required a variety of settings, an 
outlay of over one thousand dollars was normal for their main productions. 
Expenses for the company’s first new play from Sweden, Styrman Karlssons 
flammor (Mate Karlsson’s flames), acted in the spring of 1930, amounted 
to $1,300.00. Fortunately, since the treasury contained only $35.00, the in- 
come was $1,700.00. They were young and daring, the leaders say in retro- 
spect, and did not worry about the financial risk. This was not a new 
situation in the Swedish theatre of Chicago, certainly, but the amounts 
expended had often been more modest. Admission to Svenska Folkteatern 
plays ranged from seventy-five cents to a dollar and a half—more than 
the fifty cents that was standard for most of the performances of this period, 
but less than had been charged in the city in recent years. If the company 
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had not played almost consistently to crowded houses, it could not, of 
course, have continued to present its imported hits. But the plays pleased 
the public and were usually acted on Saturday nights, a popular time; 
and more than once the theatre was sold out so early that the performance 
began well in advance of the scheduled curtain time.*° 


The Swedish press gave Svenska Folkteatern plays the support that 
was traditional for the chief productions of the Chicago Swedish theatre. 
Writers normally shared the enthusiasm of the audience, and frequently 
expressed gratitude to the new company for keeping the Swedish theatre 
alive and providing good entertainment—entertainment that was especially 
welcome in depression times. There was much praise for capable perform- 
ances; and when the settings were not so successful as usual or the plays 
not so well rehearsed, the public was reminded that the scenery was largely 
home made and that the actors had to work hard all day.°® The plays 
themselves were considered highly amusing, and well suited to the tastes 
of the audience. Publicity emphasized the success of the plays in Sweden, 
the fact that these were the plays that were being enjoyed at Sweden’s 
popular summer theatres, and in Stockholm’s old, established Sédra Teater. 
Evidence of the popularity of the summer theatres was supplied, in ad- 
vertisements and articles: in 1905, Folkets Park (People’s Park), the 
first Stockholm open air theatre, had been established; in the summer of 
1939, there were 800 summer performances by sixteen companies.*’ At 
the Sédra Teater, plays used by Svenska Folkteatern, like Styrman Karls- 
sons flammor and Ebberédsbank (The Ebberéd bank), had long runs, 
and their gay comedy won critical approval as well as public support.** 


On Match 15, 1930, after four performances of old comedies, Svenska 
Folkteatern gave its first premiere, Styrman Karlssons flammor. Two more 
new plays completed its first season. The next fall there were two per- 
formances of one of these plays and two of another new play, and on New 
Year’s Eve the first of the company revues was presented. Then five repe- 
titions of the season’s new plays preceded two premieres that brought this 
second season to a close. For five more seasons this general pattern was 
followed, with a range of from six to twelve performances a season. By the 
spring of 1932, there had been twenty-nine performances, and twelve of 
the plays acted had been new. Director Stockenberg did not exaggerate 
when he stated in the 1933 Hembygden: “never before has any Swedish 
theatre company acted so many different plays in so short an existence.”*” 
After the 1935-1936 season the number of performances was sharply re- 
duced, with only two seasons having as many as three, but then too there 
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were new plays; and in its flourishing years Svenska Folkteatern normally 
offered four or five new plays a season. 


Though most of the new plays were of Swedish origin, there were, out 
of a total of sixty-nine performances of forty-two plays, nine local works 
seen in thirteen performances. Four of the Chicago “originals” were re- 
vues, two were straight comedies, and the others were comedies with musi- 
cal features. Arvid Nelson wrote or had a hand in almost all of these 
Chicago pieces.*” Only eight times after the first season were plays from 
earlier periods used. Four times the play was Geijerstam’s Lars Anders och 
Jan Anders och deras barn, which, though dating from 1894, was the type 
of peasant comedy now at the height of its popularity. ; 


Regardless of origin or age, what Svenska Folkteatern offered the pub- 
lic was, almost without exception, light entertainment. Still the repertoire 
was not without variety. The revues and the operetta and musical comedy 
type of musical pieces presented a wide range of settings and characters. 
Comedies with few musical features or none were broadly farcical, with 
plots ordinarily centering about domestic difficulties related to money or 
social position. Certain character types and settings were used repeatedly. 
But seashore, farm, and provincial village, sailors, farmers, fishermen, and, 
for some reason, tailors, entertained the audiences in turn. 


The first two of the company’s four revues were rousing successes, 
and they were the only ones to be given more than one performance. The. 
1930 revue was ironically entitled “Matte vara barn fa rika fordldrar”, eller 
Svenska folkets underbara 6den (May our children get rich parents, or The 
remarkable destiny of the Swedish people); its sub-title seems to have 
been a reference to a nine volume history of Sweden published not many 
years before.** This revue bore some resemblance to the traditional local 
play, its scenes—a club, the corner of Belmont and Clark, and Lincoln Park, 
with the Linné statue—being reminiscent of Ernst Lindblom’s Pelle Pshl- 
qvists Amerika-resa. And there were the local characters found in the old 
plays as well as in the revues. In Adrian Sddervalv, Dr. Séderwall got some of 
his own medicine, and Svenska Amerikanaren editor Frithiof Malmquist fig- 
ured as Ivar Malmsten. Both these roles were taken by Carl Yngve. Fred 
Bolling, the Mrs....hm! of Sdderwall’s Utan yab, had his turn, too, with 
Paul Norling’s impersonation of Frid Bowling. Einar Carlson was one of the 
hits of the evening as Olle i Skratthult. A representative of Svenska Folk- 
teatern was acted by Thore Osterberg, who, with Carl Stockenberg, “cooked 
up” the revue. Policemen, bricklayers, painters, and a landlady were others 
in a grand confusion of characters. There was, of course, a ballet; and, to 
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add to the fun, texts were provided for some of the songs, so the audience 
could join in.” | 

In the title of the 1933 revue, Den forgylda kaffegéken, eller Gudar 
pa awager, eller Vassego, det ar serverat (The drunken coffee addict, or 
Gods on the loose, or Come to the table, you are served), there was also 
it seems, an allusion—to a play called Den forgylda lergéken (The drunken 
clay cuckoo), in which the earlier Chicago actor, John Liander, had made 
a reputation in Sweden.** It was the Norse gods of Valhalla who were 
on the loose, and visited a favorite Chicago Swedish restaurant, Idrott, 
and then the Swedish pavilion of the Century of Progress, on its Swedish 
Day. A triumphant closing tableau, with Svea and Columbia as the central 
figures, followed the inevitable glimpse of Sally Rand and an encounter 
with Hitler at the Oriental village.” 


Another revue in 1935, Arbetslésa Amoriner, eller Ledighetskommit- 
tén far semester (Unemployed Cupids, or The committee on leisure gets a 
vacation), was a big drawing card, but found less favor with reviewers. 
Its chief scenes took place in a forest preserve and the Black Cat cabaret." 
And the 1940 revue, Ex omgang till, eller Fram pa smatimmarna (One 
more swing around, or In the small hours), was a less elaborate production 
and received little attention.°° The halcyon days of Svenska Folkteatern 
were then past; this was the second performance of the season, and the next 
to the Jast in the history of the company. 


On New Year’s Eve of 1931, Svenska Folkteatern did not present a re- 
vue, but an operetta by Arvid Nelson, Séder om Rio Grande. A romantic 
tale of a Mexican rancher and a reformed robber chieftain, it had picturesque 
costumes and settings and gay songs—and even an audience with a predi- 
lection for the characteristically Swedish greeted it with enthusiasm.” 
Luffarbaron (Tramp baron), which the company imported from Sweden 
for its fifth anniversary performance on October 14, 1934, was another 
operetta. Its plot was typically absurd—the tramp who assumes the role 
of a baron fools the parents of a bridegroom who has tried to keep them 
from interrupting his honeymoon by a tale of the baron who is his guest 
—but leaders of Folkteatern agree that this was outstanding among their 
productions, in scenery and in performance. Arvid Nelson played the tramp 
baron, with his usual success.*® 

More characteristic entertainment than either Laffarbaron or Séder om 
Rio Grande were the several plays about Swedish sailors and their adven- 
tures—chiefly amorous—of which the 1930 Styrman Karlssons flammor 
was the first example. Not all of these plays, however, had its musical 
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comedy features. With scenes at sea, at Barbados, in a Chinese opium den, 
a sailor’s saloon, in the South Seas and at the harbor of Sidney, and with 
a corresponding variety of characters, songs, and dances, Styrman Karls- 
sons flammor was an ambitious undertaking. The production as a whole 
was considered less finished than that given a second Karlsson piece in the 
fall of 1931, but the round the world love affairs were found very amusing. 
Thore Osterberg was successful in the leading role, and his wife was en- 
joyed as the pert cabin boy, Jonas. Ragnhild Lindstrom was Bessie Doring, 
the last of Karlsson’s flames, whom he meets in Sidney, and who accompa- 
nies him on another journey round the world in Styrman Karlssons brol- 
lopsresa (Mate Karlsson’s wedding journey). Thore Osterberg again played 
Karlsson, but Ragnhild Lindstrom was Jonas, and the young singer, Sonja 
Bostrém, Bessie. Scenery by Yngve Jancke was an important factor in the 
warm welcome given this production on two successive evenings.” 


One of the Ohlson-Sérby plays, Flottans lilla fastmo (The little sweet- 
heart of the fleet), given at Riverview Park in June 1933, was another gay 
story of sailor romance. The center of its action was the Golden Anchor 
Inn, of which a retired sailor was the proprietor. Einar Carlson took this 
role, Ragnhild Lindstrom was his daughter, the sweetheart of the fleet, 
and De Svenske’s singing sailors contributed to a lively performance.’®° 
A more melodramatic story of a wandering sailor was acted in 1935, Vi ga 
tlann t Spanien (We go ashore in Spain), a play with music that had been 
locally adapted from a story in a Swedish magazine.*** And, further evi- 
dence of the popularity of the sailor type, the title character of Svenska 
John gar i land (Swedish John goes ashore), twice performed in 1936 and 
repeated in 1940, was a sailor, though the play was in general typical rural 
farce ee 


The one entirely serious play presented by Svenska Folkteatern, Mor- 
ner’s one-act Nummer 39 (Number 39), was acted with Vi ga ilann i 
Spanien. Nummer 39 was a dramatic story of the Foreign Legion, and was, 
said Svenska Amerikanaren, ably acted but a little too somber for public 
taste.°* This was the only occasion when the company performed more 
than one play on the same evening. 


In the domestic comedies with a small town background that made 
up a considerable portion of the Svenska Folkteatern repertoire, tailors 
figure more frequently than representatives of other occupations. They 
were important in two new plays introduced in 1930 and 1931 that were 
among the few attaining as many as four performances: Nar byskraddaren 
och byskomakaren gifte bort sin pojke (When the town tailor and town 
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shoemaker marry off their boy) and Ebberdédsbank (The Ebberéd bank). 
Bjorn Hodell, who had written the Styrman Karlsson plays, had made Nar 
byskraddaren och byskomakaren gifte bort sin pojke rollicking comedy, 
and Einar Carlson and Paul Norling made the most of their roles as the 
tailor and shoemaker who succeed in thwarting a charlatan preacher and 
marrying off to the belle of the village the foundling they have brought 
up. *°* The originally Danish Ebberddsbank had been a hit in all three 
Scandinavian countries, and its Chicago success was no surprise. Satirical 
wit and timeliness combined to make amusing its story of the tailor who 
starts a bank after being impressed by the money his brother has brought 
back to Sweden from America, and the comic character types were much 
enjoyed—particularly the tailor and his brother, acted by Carl Yngve and 
Paul Norling.*” 


The troubled relations of husbands and wives was the central theme 
of the Ohlson-Sérby play, Aktsebolaget Strid och Frid (Joint stock company 
Strife and Peace), acted once in April 1931; and both husbands were 
tailors, one old-fashioned, the other with new-fangled notions.*°° A more 
involved plot and more varied character types characterized Sigge Fischer’s 
Hur ska’ det ga fér Petterson? (How will things go for Petterson? ), 
introduced in a 1936 New Year's Eve performance and repeated as the 
final Svenska Folkteatern performance on New Year's Eve 1941. The 
central character is a soldier, but the girl whom he temporarily believes to 
be his illegitimate daughter knows him as tailor Petterson, and the real 
tailor Petterson is called upon to impersonate him. The untangling of 
a triangle situation and of the girl’s romance with the soldier’s son pro- 
vided lively comedy, and both performances were successful. Paul Norling 
was the soldier in 1936 and Nels Carlson in 1941, with Arvid Nelson 
playing tailor Petterson on each occasion.’ 


Elaborate intrigue of similar type characterized Trétte Theodor (Tired 
Theodor), one of the few plays acted by Svenska Folkteatern that did not 
rely at least in part on the appeal of Swedish character types and local 
color. Trétte Theodor was an adaptation from the German, and had been 
seen in Chicago in a popular screen version before being performed in 
Swedish in the fall of 1935. Theodor, who does not dare explain to his 
wife that he is tired because he is working nights in order to help a young 
singer who is his protegée, provided Paul Norling with one of his favorite 
roles, and he and the play were considered extremely funny.*°* But audiences 
could also enjoy plays with simpler plots. Two slight comedies by Arvid 
Nelson had the added interest of Chicago settings. His Handlarns férsta 
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piga (The tradesman’s first maid servant), which was twice successfully 
acted, used the popular nouveau riche theme in a picture of a Swedish 
American family adjusting themselves to the maid they considered neces- 
sary for social prestige.’°? In Hemma hos Karlsons (At home at Karl- 
sons) the romance of a boarder and the daughter of the family furnished 
the comedy.’’? No more modern in situation was the company’s last new 
play from Sweden, Jansson, jag alskar dej (Jansson, I love you), acted on 
New Yeat’s Eve, 1937, but the comedy of boarding house life, with a love- 
sick old maid pursuing a young man and being persuaded by him to ad- 
vertise for a husband, proved entertaining enough.’ Edla Hansons friare 
(Edla Hanson’s suitors), which was concerned with a widow pursued by 
rival suitors, was considered a good choice when it was acted at Belmont 
Hall in the spring of 1938, because it required little scenery—and was 
a welcome change from rural comedies.’ 


The allmogen or peasant comedy that had been growing in popularity 
since the days of Geijerstam and Bondeson was, naturally, well represented 
in the repertoire of Svenska Folkteatern. Besides the four performances of 
Geijerstam’s Lars Anders och Jan Anders och deras barn, there were single 
performances of seven more recent plays of the type. Two were one-act 
plays presented at Belmont Hall: Sommarndje pa Skénlunda (Summer 
pleasure at Beautiful Grove) and Moberg’s En marknadsafton (An evening 
at the fair). Also acted at Belmont Hall was the company’s one Haglof 
comedy, already familiar to Chicago audiences, Lars Jonsa och hans karing 
(Lars Jonsa and his wife). It told a typical story of country parents dis- 
agreeing as to whom their daughter shall marry.’** 


For the 1930 Svenskarnas Dag at Good Templar Park, where the 
same actors had so successfully presented Vermlandingarne the year be- 
fore, the play was Ohlson-Sorby’s Kopparslagargreven (The coppersmith 
count), one of several country plays with music acted by Svenska Folktea- 
tern. This was the company’s second ambitious production, and a real suc- 
cess, twice repeated the next season. There were Varmland scenes and 
songs (the songs by Elis Olson, the Chicago visitor of 1911-1912) in 
Kopparslagargreven, and a story combining comedy and romance. The dif- 
ficulties of the lovers reversed the problem of Vermlandingarne, a young 
nobleman having to masquerade as a coppersmith to win the hand of a cop- 
persmith’s daughter. Carl Stockenberg, who often limited himself to the 
duties of director, played the father, Thore Osterberg the hero, Sigrid 
Wollertz the heroine, and Elna Kronberg a comic servant. There was 
praise for all the cast; and writing of the performance later, Stockenberg 
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emphasized the masterful acting of Paul Norling as the journeyman copper- 
smith, Hans, particularly in the moving episode when Hans and his bride 
set out from their old home.'** Two years later, another of Ohlson-Sorby’s 
musical pieces, Rallare (Railroad workers), was given an outdoor produc- 
tion for a 1932 Saéngarnas Dag (Singers’ Day). It was enjoyed especially 
for the acting of Einar Carlson as Kalle-Varmland, one of several regional 
characters in the country life picture." Pure farce were both Nar Bengt 
och Anders bytte hustrur (When Bengt and Anders trade wives), acted at 
Riverview Park in 1931, and the March 1933 Torpar-Petter saljer sin kd- 
ring (Cotter-Petter sells his wife). Arvid Nelson made Torpar-Petter one 
of his many successful comic roles, and the modern twist given the plot 
by the cotter’s trying to sell his wife because he needed money for a movie 
career was considered amusing.’*® 


Country plays distinguished by sea coast settings and with fishermen 
as a prominent character type were among the most popular of Svenska 
Folkteatern productions. Some were typical farce, some farce spiced with 
melodrama. One of the farce-comedies, Bréderna Ostermans huskors (The 
Osterman brothers’ household cross), was most frequently acted, with four 
performances in 1932 and 1933. The efforts of three old fishermen to get 
rid of a housekeeper with reforming ways and to disappoint a brother-in-law 
who was hopefully waiting to inherit their property delighted audiences 
then, and had not lost its appeal when a movie version was shown on Chi- 
cago’s North Side in 1948 and 1950. Svenska Folkteatern actots were 
thought to do the play full justice—Einar Carlson, Arvid Nelson, and Carl 
Yngve as the Osterman brothers, and Elna Kronberg as the housekeeper.*” 
Twice successfully acted by the Folkteatern company, in 1933 and 1938, 
was another long-lived comedy of life in the Swedish skerries, Fastbom’s 
Halta Lena och vindégda Per (Lame Lena and cross-eyed Per). It had been 
introduced by the Leman Company in 1928, and was seen again in a film 
version in 1949—with the title characters transformed into lazy Lena 
and blue-eyed Per. Their love affair, more comic than romantic, and rival 
claims as to an inheritance by two half-brothers provided the main action of 
the play.”*® A sea coast piece by Ohlson-Sorby was used also, for the 1934 
New Year’s Eve performance. It was entitled Aktenskapsbolaget U.P.A. 
(Joint stock Company, Marriage U.P.A.), and its ingredients were those 
of Broderna Ostermans huskors, except that Ohlson-Sérby’s fishermen were 
young."*® 


Plays with this setting in which there was a dramatic element include 
Strindberg’s Hemséborna (The people of Hemso), the one play in which 
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Svenska Folkteatern identified itself with the literary drama;'*° and two 


that were more representative of the usual repertoire: For fulla segel (Sail 
on), another Ohlson-Sérby product, and Dansen pa Brottskar (The dance 
at Brott Skerry), by Hjalmar Harriston. Dansen pa Brottskar dealt with the 
persecution of a humble young suitor by his old and wealthy fival, its 
climax being the dance at which the young hero narrowly escapes arrest 
and disgrace. The spectacle and musical features were admired, particularly 
the pier scene which was the setting for the dance.’** In For fulla segel 
another wealthy suitor was thwarted, this time in a plot to cheat his sweet- 
heart’s father, and there was the usual quota of character types of which 
audiences seemed never to tire, the omnipresent love-sick spinster among 
them. Both of these plays were twice acted, Harriston’s in 1932 and 1933, 
and Ohlson-Sorby’s in 1935.*7? 


Strindberg’s Hemsdéborna was presented May 16, 1937, in commemo- 
ration of the 25th anniversary of the dramatist’s death, and was jointly 
sponsored by Svenska Folkteatern and the Scandinavian Labor Societies. 
There was a full house at Lincoln Auditorium to hear an impressive memor- 
ial program, and to enjoy the play in its only Chicago performance. The 
novel of the same title on which the play was based is one of Strindberg’s 
most admired works, but is a marked contrast to much of his writing. He 
had happy memories of the skerries and their people, and the book is 
characterized by a humor that is often warm and sympathetic. Remarkably 
blended with this tone in the background pictures is the uncompromising 
realism of the central story. But there is ironic humor, also, in the char- 
acterization of Carlsson, who comes from Varmland to the coastal farm 
of the widow Flod, marries her to obtain ownership of her farm, and then, 
through philandering with her servant, brings about her death and his own. 
Unfortunately, many of the novel’s good qualities were lost in the play. 
Strindberg himself made the dramatization, though reluctantly, because 
he was in need of money; and when the premiére was a fiasco said it was 
proof of what happens when one is untrue to one’s self.’** Strindberg 
scholar Martin Lamm calls the play a vandalization, and critics have gen- 
erally agreed with him.*** 


Hemséborna was, however, a good choice for an audience that could 
not be expected to enjoy more representative Strindberg naturalism. The 
character types were admirably suited to the talents of the Svenska Folk- 
teatern actors, and the play was given a good performance. Arvid Nelson 
had the most demanding role, that of Carlsson; Oscar Ahlstrand was 
Gusten, the son of Widow Flod, who opposed her marriage to Carlsson; 
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and Elna Kronberg played the widow. Specially commended was Director 
Carl Stockenberg’s characterization of the unconventional and humorous 
clergyman, Nordstrom, who shows another side of his nature at the climax 
of the story, when Carlsson has perished in the wintry storm as he and 
Gusten are trying to bring the body of the widow to church for burial.’** 

In the fall of 1938, shortly after Svenska Folkteatern had given a per- 
formance of Halta Lena och vindégda Per, a letter appeared in Svenska 
Amerikanaren Tribunen over the signature Pelle. Much of the letter was 
a lament for the good old days and a nostalgic celebration of the Swedish 
theatre of the 1890’s, when Pelle had first come to Chicago and joined the 
devotees of Thalia. Regretfully, he looked back to performances by such 
actors as Pfeil, Schycker, and Brusell, and to plays such as Bréllopet pa 
Ulfasa, Regina von Emmeritz, and Jernbararen, produced in city theatres. 
How wretched, in contrast, was the stuff now being offered the public: 
Styrmannens skelégda dotter (The mate’s squint-eyed daughter), Johnsons 
laghalta Lotta (Johnson’s limping Lotta), Madame Karlsons snuskige 
pojk (Madame Karlson’s slovenly boy)—‘or whatever they are.” Svenska 
Folkteatern was not mentioned, but the reference to its plays was unmis- 
takable.’’* 

Pelle was Carl Stockenberg’s former colleague, Leopold Chellman— 
and it is certain that he did not speak for himself alone. The views he 
expressed were not, however, left unchallenged. The following week the 
paper carried Mr. Stockenberg’s reply to Pelle, a letter notable for its 
blend of friendliness, humorous satire, and good sense. Paying tribute to 
the older actors and their achievements and referring to his own participa- 
tion in their plays, Mr. Stockenberg said that he, too, remembered with 
pleasure the earlier productions, “which are the best loved conversational 
topics when the old associates get together, now too infrequently.” But the 
achievements of the past do not, he continued, give Pelle the right to 
criticize the exceedingly funny and entertaining comedies of Svenska Folk- 
teatern—which, moreover, he has not seen. The new plays are those that 
have been popular in Sweden in recent years. Many of them were pro- 
duced at Folkets Park theatre. Their titles are funny even when they are not 
twisted and ridiculed. These plays are suited to theatres without much stage 
equipment, such as Svenska Folkteatern must use. The company has main- 
tained the Swedish theatre in Chicago in spite of hard times, often at the 
cost of great sacrifices, when others were unwilling to do so; and the 
financial risks are even greater than they were in the past. 
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As far as the earlier actors are concerned, they too gave trivial plays 
—En spik i nyckelhdlet, De bada défva, En natt t Falkenberg, Karleken 
pa sommarnoje, for instance—and under the most primitive conditions. 
Undoubtedly, if the present day plays had then been available, Pelle, with 
his love for the merry and lively, his fondness for comic, even grotesque, 
roles, would have acted in them. 


Past performances grow better in recollection, Stockenberg concluded, 
and only by seeing one of these new plays can fair comparisons be made. 
“To come and see Flottans lilla fastmé would perhaps show lack of in- 
telligence—and I would be the last to wish you to descend from the heights 
on which you think you stand. But, Pelle, “May the old gods still live.’ Hurrah 
for you, old comrade.”*”’ 

The points made by Mr. Stockenberg about the relationship between 
the old Swedish theatre and that of Svenska Folkteatern days—in difficul- 
ties, in the spirit with which those difficulties were met, and in the plays 
that were acted—cannot be questioned, and they need not be belabored. 
True, the more recent repertoire included fewer attempts to present literary 
drama; but Brusell and Behmer’s experiences with Ibsen and Sudermann 
and Strindberg had not been encouraging. It must be admitted, also, that 
the historical dramas and many of the folk plays and comedies acted by 
the older companies had a higher standing in their own day than did 
Svenska Folkteatern plays in terms of contemporary standards; but not 
many of the older plays stood the test of stricter literary judgments and 
changing fashions, nor could they continue to hold the stage except in 
occasional revivals. Furthermore, novelty had been the cry of press and 
public, and farcical comedy had been used to provide the novelty in earlier 
times also. 


The differences between the old comedies and the new were certainly 
more apparent than real. The new comedies about sailors, tailors, and 
country types that loomed large in the Svenska Folkteatern repertoire, 
though many of them had distinctly modern features showing the influence 
of the revue, were clearly descended from traditional Swedish comedy— 
from the sailor uncle in R#ka morbror; from tailor Pettersson in Andersson, 
Pettersson och Lundstrém, whose fortune went to his head; from the comic 
servants in folk plays like Vermlandingarne and Nerkingarne and the folk 
pictures in innumerable plays, including Andersson, Pettersson och Lund- 
strom. The domestic comedies had their earlier parallels as well. Jansson, 
jag dlskar dej, with its pension background and love-sick old maid, had 
its links with Hodell’s Ett rum att hyra and Jonason’s Mot berakning, to 
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mention just two from a host of old comedies. And the “comedy with song” 
that was as old as the native drama of Sweden was appearing in new guise 
in many Folkteatern productions. 


The general Chicago Swedish public gained from these Folkteatern 
plays and from others acted in the same period what they had always 
wanted from the Swedish theatre—amusement and reminders of their 
homeland. And now the sons and daughters of immigrants gained an in- 
terest in their parents’ backround, its language and way of life. Whether 
the plays were idealized or farcical, whether they had literary values or 
were merely entertaining, they served the same purposes. It was after the 
performance of such “wretched stuff” as Nar Smed-Erik och Pligg-Jan fick 
Amerikaframmande that a white-haired old man came to the director of the 
Viking Theatre Company, and, with tears in his eyes, expressed his gratitude 
for the opportunity to relive his youth.’*® Not only tradition-hallowed 
Vermlandingarne brought memories of home. 


When Svenska Folkteatern gave Hur ska’ det ga for Petterson? on 
New Year’s Eve of 1941, after a year of inactivity, the company’s return 
was welcomed, with prophecies of renewed popularity. But this was only 
its eighth appearance since presenting Hemsdborna in the spring of 1937, 
and it did not act again. For the next few years only a scattering of lodge 
performances (usually initiated by Folkteatern actors) carried on the tra- 
dition of the Swedish theatre. When clubs and lodges wanted Swedish 
entertainment, they generally turned to music and comic monologues. Their 
amateur plays—and there were a good many—were in English. Or, on 
festive occasions, there might be pageants, like the “America marches on,” 
directed by Mr. Stockenberg for the Independent Order of Svithiod in 
1942.'*° Especially before Mr. Behmer moved from Chicago, Swedish 
plays and the Chicago Swedish theatre were frequent topics at the programs 
of the West Side Division of the Swedish Cultural Association in which he 
and Mr. Stockenberg were active. Occasionally, too, there would be talk 
of reviving Vermlandingarne. The old-timers wanted to act in it again, and 
many of those who remembered the yearly performances wanted to see it. 
In 1942 a plan for a Svenska Folkteatern performance of Vermlandingarne 
as a Red Cross benefit was broached. A committee, including Hedwig Bru- 
sell Melinder and a number of leading Chicago Swedes, was set up. But the 
project was dropped.**° The Swedish theatre—the old gods and the new 
ones that supplanted them—had, it seemed, succumbed at last to changing 
times, 
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And still there were to be noteworthy episodes in the history of the 
Swedish theatre and of Vermlandingarne in Chicago. On October 27, 1946, 
Dahlgren’s old folk play was acted again, sixty-two years after its first 
Chicago performance, and almost eighty years after the city’s Swedish 
theatre had its beginnings. This was, in all respects, an historic occasion. 
The year marked the 100th anniversary of the play itself, an anniversary 
widely celebrated in Sweden, with a series of gala performances. And the 
Chicago production, now, as often before, at the Eighth Street Theatre, was 
directed by Ernst Behmer, more than fifty years after he had begun his 
association with the Swedish plays. There were no other members of the old 
guard in the 1946 Vermlandingarne, but Behmer, at seventy-four, played 
the sprightly Lopare-Nisse with the practised art that had made him a 
favorite in the role. 


The revival of Vermlandingarne was, appropriately, the project of the 
Varmlands Nation society.’** For months in advance of the performance, 
the club carried on an active publicity campaign. Svenska Amerikanaren 
Tribunen ran feature articles about the Swedish centennial events, about 
Dahlgren, about the play and its long popularity in Chicago, a popularity 
even more remarkable than the position of the play as a favorite in Sweden. 
Advertisements for the matinée and evening performances listed prices 
higher than had been asked for a Swedish play, $1.25 to $4.00. And once 
more, said Svenska Amerikanaren Tribunen, reporting two well filled 
houses, V ermlandingarne proved that it was imperishable, that the old gods 
still lived. 


The veterans in this performance had been young recruits to the stage 
in the old Behmer and Brusell days, and the new recruits, including the 
Erik and Anna, were from a younger generation. Some members of the 
company had been associated with Behmer before: Maja Dejenberg-An- 
derson and Werner Noreen, who were Lisa and Jan Hansson, and Otto Ben- 
son, who, as Per, played a role he had taken in several of Behmer’s pro- 
ductions since 1920. Mr. Behmer’s son Eric acted Wilhelm, the role in 
which his father had first appeared in Vermlandingarne. Paul Norling of 
Svenska Folkteatern was Sven Ersson; Paul Frdjd of the Arbetar Teater was 
the provst; Elsa Appelgren Flodin and Helen Johnson, who sometimes 
appeared with the Folkteatern company, were seen as Britta and Stina. In 
the leading roles were young Chicago singers, Inga Maye Nordquist and 
Waldemar E. Walberg. Danslaget National, a company that had been 
active since 1925, presented the dances. And costumes came from the com- 
pany that still bore the name of Fritz Schoultz. 


Zoe 


Now there was only one paper to pass judgment on the performance. 
Svenska Amerikanaren Tribunen was complimentary if not uncritical, pro- 
nouncing this Vermlandingarne a credit to all concerned, to the sponsoring 
Varmlands Nation, to the director, and to the actors. Singing and dancing 
were excellent, and settings good. All the veteran actors were competent 
and Anna was properly young and pretty. Costumes and make-up were a 
different matter: the wealthy farmer, Ola i Gyllby, was outfitted like a 
gipsy, and Lopare-Nisse looked as if he were on his way to a Hallowe'en 
party. There were traditional weaknesses, also, Erik, like many a singer 
before him, was called a somewhat chilly lover. As usual, the boat went 
aground, and it may be assumed, though it was not reported, that the 
audience laughed. More enthusiastic reports come from those who partici- 
pated in the play—of its general success, and of Behmer’s ability as director. 
A story is told, also, of two engineers from Sweden who chanced to be in 
the city and came to the matinée performance, where they told the audi- 
ence how much they were impressed, not only by the way the play was 
given, but by the fact that it was being given.** 


Behmer and his old theatre friends had a happy reunion at the home 
of Augusta Milton before he returned to his new home in Colorado.*** 
The cast enjoyed a Christmas party.’°* There were echoes of the Vermlan- 
dingarne performance at lodge and club meetings: in November, Anna 
and Erik reenacted some of their scenes; Paul Norling used bits of the 
play in his New Year’s revue, and in January gave the entire play as a 
dramatic reading.**® But thereafter the Swedish theatre seemed indeed to 
exist only—in Stockenberg’s words—as “the best loved topic of conversa- 
tion” for those who had been associated with it. 


Still no friend of Chicago’s Swedish theatre would admit that it was 
dead, To be sure, plans for presenting a Strindberg play as part of the 1949 
centennial were not carried out; but there was a Strindberg program at 
which Mr. Norling gave readings from Hemséborna.’** In May 1949, two 
Swedish comedies were acted in Chicago, At a Vasa lodge meeting, Mr. 
Norling presented Nar Kalle pa Nabben friade (When Kalle of Nabben 
went wooing), which he had written for a Good Templar performance 
of 1944; and at the South Side Viking Temple, Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 
and the Varmlands Club amateur actors gave Mot berakning, which had 
its first Chicago performance in 1876,"*" 


‘A year elapsed, with some appearances by Olle i Skratthult in Septem- 
ber 1949*** the only reminder of earlier Swedish theatre days. Then rumors 
that Vermlandingarne would be acted again became, in the fall of 1950, 
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definite announcements. The Varmland Clubs of the North Side and the 
South Side and Varmlands Nation were sponsoring two Sunday matinées, 
October 22 and October 29, at Lindblom High School on the South Side 
and Amundsen High School on the North Side. There was less fanfare 
than for the 1946 revival, but there was favorable publicity in Svenska 
Amerikanaren Tribunen, and its reviews were, if brief, warmly cordial. 


There were relatively few changes from the 1946 cast. Inga Maye 
Nordquist and Waldemar Walberg were again the Erik and Anna, and most 
of the character roles were carried by the experienced men and women 
who had played them in 1946: Paul Norling as Sven Ersson, Maja Dejen- 
berg-Anderson as Lisa, Otto Benson and Helen Johnson as Per and Stina, 
and Werner Noreen as Jan Hansson. But Mr. Behmer’s long time colleague, 
Carl Stockenberg, replaced him as director, and Nils Linde, of Viking Com- 
pany and Svenska Folkteatern fame, was the new Lépare-Nisse. As in 1946, 
the dances were performed by Danslaget National. Limited musical support 
was provided by the Alenius Ensemble. To this revival the reviewer gave 
general praise—for music, dances, acting, costumes, and make-up. Mr. Hugo 
Ottoson (earlier leader of Good Templar plays) was credited with the 
excellence of costumes and make-up. All of the chief actors were com- 
mended, with some of the special tributes going to a lovely Anna and a 
Lépare-Nisse of undoubted talent. For Erik there was the traditional re- 
mark that he sang well, and that was what was expected of him. And Mr. 
Stockenberg received hearty thanks for the enthusiasm and energy with 
which he made the whole a success. 


Both matinées were well attended, the second drawing a packed house, 
and being marked also by a more finished and more swiftly moving perform- 
ance. On this occasion, Mr. Stockenberg delivered a memorial tribute to 
King Gustaf V of Sweden, whose death had occurred that day—just as, in 
1907, performances had included tributes to King Oscar II. Also reminis- 
cent of older days in the Swedish theatre was the limited equipment avail- 
able on the high school stages. Accordingly, the often troublesome boat 
scene was relegated to the wings. Otherwise, the play was acted without cut- 
ting. In general, ensemble acting as well as individual performances balanced 
limitations, and gave evidence of the quality of the Svenska Folkteatern 
productions with which many of the actors had been associated. 


It is a pity, wrote the Svenska Amerikanaren Tribunen reviewer after 
the October 29 performance, to drop the play, after so much work has 
been expended on it, and when there is so much evidence of interest. His 
suggestion that the Stockholm tradition of presenting Vermlandingarne on 
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Second Christmas Day (December 26) be followed was not acted upon.'*” 
But one would hesitate to predict that there will not be another Vermlan- 
dingarne in Chicago. 

To see this Vermlandingarne, to observe the genial, festive mood that 
filled the auditorium—from the old members of the audience, who could 
not count on their fingers the number of times they had seen the play, 
to the children, who had to have the story explained to them—and to see the 
joyful gusto and art with which the veteran actors performed was to be- 
come convinced even more thoroughly than before that the story of which 
this production was a part is worthy to be known and remembered. When 
one has come to know the men and women of Chicago’s Swedish plays, 
directly or indirectly, and has felt a sense of participation in their hopes and 
struggles, their disappointments and successes, objectivity becomes difficult. 
What they achieved in creating a Swedish theatre and in keeping it alive 
through more than eight decades has, however, a significance entirely inde- 
pendent of sentiment. If their aims were never fully attained, if their reper- 
toire and performances were not always impressive, what they accomplished 
far outweighs weaknesses that were dictated by circumstances. In the history 
of the social and cultural life of the Swedish immigrant and in the history 
of the foreign language theatre of America, the Chicago Swedish theatre 
has earned a place of honor. 
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Date 


Sept. 21,1918 


Sept. 26, 1918 


Nov. 3, 1918 


Nov. 7, 1918 


Nov. 30, 1918 


Oct. 5, 1919 
(matinée and 
evening ) 
Oct. 18, 1919 


Nov. 9, 1919 


Nov. 27, 1919 


Nov. 30, 1919 


Mch. 21, 1920 


Mch. 27, 1920 


Apr. 17, 1920 


May 8, 1920 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, CHAPTER VI 
Main Performances, 1918-1919 through 1946-1947 


Play 
1918-1919 
Hittebarnet 


En spik 1 nyckelhalet 


Vermlandingarne* 


En spik i nyckelhalet 


En spik i nyckelhalet 


1919-1920 
Vermlandingarne* 


De bada dofva 


Duvals skilsmessa* 


De bada dofva 
Civilkladd 
Civilkladd 


Vermlandingarne* 


Civilkladd 


En natt i Falkenberg 


Vermlandingarne, II 


Civilkladd 
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Company 


Lundgren 
Co. for 
Swedish 
Women’s 
Club 

ST.“ actors 
for Verdandi 
Lodge, I.O.S. 
SeT. 


S.T. actors 
for Lyra 
Lodge,V.O.A. 
S.T. actors 
for Verdandi 
Lodge, I.0.S. 


S.Th! 


Chellman 
Co. for Ir- 
ving Park 
Lodge, I.0.S. 
Behmer & 
S.T. 
Chellman 
Co. 
Chellman 
Co. for Il- 
linois Lodge, 
V.O.A. 

ithe 


Chellman 
Co. for Sveas 
Dottrar, 
1.0.8. 
Behmer Co. 
for Rogers 
Park Lodge, 
Eat ely © 

S.T. actors 
for Oscar 
Larson 


Place 


Butler 
House 


Verdandi 
Hall 


Aryan Grot- 
to Temple 
Yondorf 
Hall 


Verdandi 
Hall 


Aryan Grot- 
to Temple 


Myrtle Ma- 
sonic Temple 


Aryan Grot- 


to Temple 
Knights of 
Pythias Hal 
Viking 
Temple 


Aryan Grot- 
to Temple 
Belmont Hall 


Belmont Hall 


Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Hall 


Date 


Oct. 10, 1920 


Oct. 31, 1920 
Dec. 18, 1920 


Jan. 30, 1921 


Feb. 26, 1921 


Mch. 12, 1921 


Nov. 3, 1921 
Dec. 4, 1921 


Dec. 4, 1921 


Jan. 6, 1922 


Oe FS Ope 


Play 
1920-1921 


Vermlandingarne* 

Den lilla sangfageln 

Han ar inte svartsjuk 

(as En svartsjuk aktaman) 
Oregrund-Osthammar 


Hittebarnet 


Hittebarnet 


1921-1922 


V ermlandingarne* 
Karlek och upptag* 


Den lilla sangfageln 


Majorens dottrar* 

Den lilla sangfageln 
Karlek och upptag 

Karlek och upptag 
Duvals skilsmessa 
Tillfalligheter 

Paria* 

Hon bade sparkas och bits 


1922-1923 
De bada dofva 
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Company 


S.T. 


Chellman 
Co. for Lyra 
Lodge,V.O.A. 
S:D.8. for 
Rogers Park 
Lodge, S.F.A. 
S.D.S. 


Chellman 
Co. for 
Swedish Club 
Women’s 
Auxiliary 
Chellman 
Co. 


S.T. 
S.D.S. 


Chellman 
Co. for N. 
S. lodges, 
1.0.8. 
Swedish 
Club Dra- 
matic Co. 
Chellman 
Co. for 
1.0.V. 
S.D.S. 
5.DiS: 


Swedish 
Club Dra- 
matic Co. 
Swedish 
Club Dra- 
matic Co. 


Chellman 

Co. for Eng- 
elbrecht 
Lodge, I.0.V. 


Place 


Aryan Grot- 
to Temple 
Good Temp- 
lar Hall 


Belmont Hall 


Aryan Grot- 
to Temple 
Swedish 
Club 


Butler House 


Aryan Grot- 
to Temple 
Aryan Grot- 
to Temple 
Belmont Hall 


Swedish 
Club 


Viking 
Temple 


Belmont Hall 
Calumet 
Club House 
Swedish 
Club 


Swedish 
Club 


Grace Hall 


Date 
Nov. 5, 1922 


Nov. 19, 1922 


Decs 49,219.22 


May 6, 1923 


Oct. 28, 1923 


Nov. 25, 1923 


Dec 3151923 


Feb. 24, 1924 


Oct. 26, 1924 
Nov. 30, 1924 


Dec. 13, 1924 


Oceeirri 2) 


Mch. 14, 1926 


Oct. 24, 1926 
Nov. 28, 1926 
Dec. 5, 1926 


Oct2371927 


Play 
Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar 


Brollopet pa Ulfasa* 


Karlek och upptag* 


Tre fordlskade poliskonstaplar 


1923-1924 


Vermlandingarne* 


Vermlandingarne 


Karleken pa sommarnoje 


Kapten Frakassa 


1924-1925 
Vermlandingarne* 
En domares vedermodor 


En domares vedermodor 


1925-1926 


Vermlandingarne* 


Duvals skilsmessa* 


1926-1927 
Vermlandingarne* 
Syrsan* 
Skordekalaset 1 Nickebo 


1927-1928 
Regina von Emmeritz* 


(as Gustaf II Adolf) 
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Company 


S.T. actors 
forse o; 


Brusell 

& S. T. 
Stockenberg 
Co. for 
Svithiod 
Lodge, I.0.S. 
S.T. actors 
for lodges, 
1.0.8. 


SAT. & 
Swedish Glee 
Club 

S. T. & 
Swedish 
Glee Club 
Chellman 
Co. for Lyra 
Lodge,V.O.A. 
Ekberg Co. 


Sis 

Ekberg Co. 
for S.S. 
lodges,I.O.V. 
Ekberg Co. 
for Vestgo- 
tha Society 


Behmer & 
Swedish 
Glee Club 
S.D.S. 


S.T. 

Sie 

Svenska Tea- 
terensemble 


S.T. & 
Barcklinds 


Place 


Carpenter's 
Hall 


Powers 


Belmont Hall 


Belmont Hall 


Studebaker 


Aryan Grot- 
to Temple 


Svithiod 
Singing Club 
Hall 

Viking 
Temple 
Eighth Street 


Carpenter’s 
Hall 


Viking 
Temple 


Studebaker 


Midway 
Masonic 
Temple 


Auditorium 
Goodman 
Goodman 


Auditorium 


Date 
Dec. 26, 1927 


Mch. 4, 1928 


Apr. 7, 1928 


a geal eon byes: 
Oct. 31, 1928 


Nov. 11, 1928 


Dec. 2, 1928, 


Dec. 9, 1928 


Dec. 26, 1928 


Dec. 31, 1928 
Mch. 3, 1929 
Mch. 10, 1929 


Mch. 30, 1929 


Mch. 31, 1929 
Apr. 14, 1929 


Apr. 20, 1929 
June 23, 1929 


Oct. 20, 1929 
Nov. 16, 1929 
Nov. 30, 1929 
Dec. 1, 1929 


Dec. 85.1929 


Play 
Vermlandingarne* 


Hin och Smalandingen 


Hin och Smalandingen 


1928-1929 
En farlig kommission 
Vermlandingarne* 
Mot berakning* 
Godsdgarens dotter 


En svartsjuk tok 


Nerkingarne* 


En svartsjuk tok 
Rusets fange 
Rika morbror* 


Godsdgarens dotter 


En natt 1 Falkenberg 
(as Min hustru) 
Mottagningstimmen 


Rusets fange 
Vermlandingarne 


1929-1930 
Det skadar inte!* 
Alida-Isabelle 
Rika morbror 
Rika morbror 


Tosingar* 
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Company 
Sila & 
Barcklinds 
Barcklinds 
& Svenska 
Teateren- 
semble 
Barcklinds 
& Svenska 
Teateren- 
semble 


A.T.140 
Behmer & 
Swedish 
Glee Club 
AT. 


ALi 


j\ 5h 


Norling Co. 


for De 
Svenske 
AT. 
AT. 
Acie 


ALL. 


Zale 
A.T. 


AT. 
Stockenberg 
& Norling 
Co. 


Place 
Victoria 


N.S.T.H. 
(new ) 


Midway 
Masonic 
Temple 


S.S.V.T.i4 
Victoria 


Maccabee 
Temple 
Viking 
Temple 
Maccabee 
Temple 
Victoria 


Maccabee 
Temple 
Viking 
Temple 
Maccabee 
Temple 
Grand 
Crossing 
Masonic 
Temple 
Maccabee 
Temple 
Maccabee 
Temple 
S.S.V.T. 
Good Temp- 
lar Park 


N.S.A.143 
S.S.V.T. 

SS: Vile 
Maccabee 
Temple 
Belmont Hall 


Date 

Dec. 31, 1929 
Jan. 18, 1930 
Jan. 19, 1930 
Feb. 16, 1930 
Mch. 2, 1930 
Mch. 2, 1930 
Mch. 15, 1930 
Mch. 16, 1930 
Mch. 30, 1930 
Apr. 6, 1930 


Apr. 19, 1930 
May 25, 1930 


June 22, 1930 


Aug. 10, 1930 


Oct. 19, 1930 
Oct. 19, 1930 
Oct. 26, 1930 
Nov. 9, 1930 
Nov. 16, 1930 
Nov. 16, 1930 
Nov. 23, 1930 
Nov. 30, 1930 
Nov. 30, 1930 
Dec. 14, 1930 
Dec. 31, 1930 
Jan. 10, 1931 
Jans E/T 9S1 
Feb. 1, 1931 


Feb. 5, 
Feb. 8, 


“tpt 
1931 


Play 
Fem trappor upp 


Det skadar inte! 

Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar 
Tjuven 

Mrs. Nilsons hyresgaster 


Storstadning pa Snusboulevarden 


Styrman Karlssons flammor* 
Chicago kronika 

Den stora uppstandelsen t Krakemala 
Mot ljuset 


Immigrant liv 
Immigrant liv 


Kopparslagargreven* 


Nar byskraddaren och byskomakaren 
gifte bort sin pojke* 


1930-1931 
Nar byskraddaren och byskomakaren 
gifte bort sin pojke 
Immigrant liv 


Immigrant liv 

Sme-Olas stora synd 

En domares vedermodor 
Ebberodsbank* 

Nar byskraddaren och byskomakaren 
gifte bort sin pojke 

Ebberodsbank 

Prosperitetsveckan 
Mottagningstimmen 

“Matte vara barn fa rika foraldrar’’* 
Den stora uppstandelsen i Krakemala 
“Matte vara barn fa rika foraldrar” 


Ebberodsbank 


Vermlandingarne* 


Ebberodsbank 
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Company 
A.T. 


Act. 


Ekberg Co. 


S.F. 
S.F. 


S.F. 


Place 
Viking 
Temple 
S.S.V.T. 
N.S.A. 
RS tog 
Good Temp- 
lar Hall 
Viking 
Temple 
Victoria 

Ivar Temple 
Belmont Hall 
Viking 
Temple 
S.S.V.T. 
Viking 
Temple 
Good Temp- 
lar Park 
Good Temp- 
lar Park 


N.S.A. 


Maccabee 
Temple 
Viking 
Temple 
Maccabee 
Temple 
S.8.V.T. 
N.S.A. 
S.S.V.T. 


Maccabee 
Temple 
Viking 
Temple 
S.S.V.T. 


CAG 


S.S4VIk 
Victoria 
Maccabee 
Temple 
Victoria 

S.S. Masonic 
Temple 


Date 


Feb. 22, 1931 
Mch. 8, 1931 
(matinée and 
evening ) 
Mch. 29, 1931 
Ot), 1957 


Apr. 12, 1931 
May 31, 1931 


June 20, 1931 
June 21, 1931 


Oct-35. 1931 
Oct. 4, 1931 
Oct. 6, 1931 
Oct. 18, 1931 


Nov. 8, 1931 
Nov. 15, 1931 
Nov. 21, 1931 
Dec. 5, 1931 
Dec. 6, 1931 
Dec. 31, 1931 
Dec. 31, 1931 
Jan. 14, 1932 
Feb. 21, 1932 


Mch. 3, 1932 
Mch. 6, 1932 
Apr. 16, 1932 


Apr. 17, 1932 
Apr. 23, 1932 


May 1, 1932 
May 8, 1932 
June 5, 1932 
June 19, 1932 
June 19, 1932 


Aug. 7, 1932 


Play 


Kopparslagargreven 
Kopparslagargreven* 


Karlek och upptag 
Vilse i lifvet 


A:B Strid och Frid* 
Nar Bengt och Anders bytte hustrur 


Mottagningstimmen 
Majorens dottrar* 


1931-1932 
Styrman Karlssons brollopsresa* 
Styrman Karlssons brollopsresa* 
En natt i Falkenberg 
Lustresan fran Skane* 
(as Familjen Trogelin) 
En natt i Falkenberg 
En natt i Falkenberg 
En natt 1 Falkenberg 
De bada direktorerna 
En brottslig betjent 
T osingar 
Séder om Rio Grande 
Lars Jonsa och hans karing 
T osingar 


Mottagningstimmen 

(as Doktor Hjalplos) 

Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 
deras barn* 

En brottslig betjent 


Per Olsson och hans karing 
En brottslig betjent 

(as Piperman i knipan) 
Tostngar 

Civilkladd 


Broderna Ostermans huskors 
Rallare 
Nar Smed-Erik och Pligg-Jan fikk 


Amertkaframmande 
Per Olsson och hans karing 
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Company 
S. F. 
S. F. 


S.F. 

S.F. for De 
Svenske 
V.T.C. 
Behmer Co. 


Vee, 
S.F. 


VitG 
VeL.G. 

S.F. and De 
Svenske 

Sik 


V.T.C. 


V.T.C. 


Place 
N.S.A. 
N.S.A. 


S.S.V.T. 
Viking 
Temple 
Victoria 
Riverview 
Park 

Sy: 
Good Temp- 
lar Park 


Belmonte Hall 
Siosvle 

Ivar Temple 
S.S.V.T. 
Belmont Hall 
S.S.V.T. 
N.S.A. 
Belmont Hall 
Good Temp- 
lar Hall 
S.S.V.T. 


Belmont Hall 


Pythian 
Temple 
S.S.V.T. 
Rainbo 
Gardens 
S.S.V.T. 
§.S.V.T. 
Erhardt’s 
Grove 
Riverview 
Park 

Good Temp- 
lar Park 
Good Temp- 
lar Park 


Date 


Oct. 30, 1932 
Nov. 20, 1932 
Dec. 8, 1932 


Dec. 31, 1932 
Jan. 22, 1933 
Jan! 298986 
Feb. 5, 1933 


Feb. 11, 1933 
Feb. 12, 1933 
Feb. 25, 1933 
Feb. 26, 1933 
Mch. 5, 1933 
Mch. 26, 1933 


Apr. 16, 1933 


June 11, 1933 


Nov. 18, 1933 
Nov. 21, 1933 
Dec. 9, 1933 
Dec.31,41933 
Jan. 20, 1934 
Jan. 28, 1934 
Feb. 4, 1934 
Feb. 11, 1934 
Mch. 10, 1934 


Mch. 11, 1934 
Apr. 1, 1934 


May 13, 1934 
Aug. 12, 1934 
Sept. 16, 1934 
Sept. 23, 1934 


Oct. 14, 1934 
Oct. 14, 1934 


Play 
1932-1933 


Broderna Ostermans huskors* 
Broderna Ostermans huskors 
En natt i Falkenberg 


Dansen pa Brottskar* 
Sant hander 

Handlarns forsta piga* 
En orolig natt 


Broéderna Ostermans huskors 
Karlek och upptag 
Mottagningstimmen 
Mottagningstimmen 

Torpar-Petter saljer sin karing* 
Nar Smed-Erik och Pligg-Jan fikk 
Amerikaframmande 

Anton i Amerika 


Flottans lilla fastmo* 


1933-1934 
Halta Lena och vindogda Per* 
Karlek och upptag 
Giftermalsbyran 


Den forgylda kaffegoken 

Den forgylda kaffegoken 

Den forgylda kaffegoken 

Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 
deras barn 

Nar Smed-Erik och Pligg-Jan fikk 
Amerikaframmande 

Nar Smed-Erik och Pligg-Jan fikk 
Amerikaframmande 

Godsdgarens dotter 

Nar Smed-Erik och Pligg-Jan fikk 
Amertkaframmande 


Den stora uppstandelsen i Krakemala 


Godsagarens dotter 


1934-1935 


Tank pa mor 


Nar Smed-Erik och Pligg-Jan fikk 
Amerikaframmande 

Tank pa mor 

Slavarna pa Molokstorp 
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Company 


S.F. 


S.F. 

V.T.C. 

S.F. for De 
Svenske 


Place 


boa 

j bey 

Good Temp- 
lar Hall 
Loe 
Belmont Hall 
N.S.A. 

Good Temp- 
lar Hall 


Viking 
Temple 
Riverview 
Park 


L.A. 

SS: V-E 
Verdandi 
Hall 

L.A. 

LAs F 
S.S.V.T. 
Belmont Hall 


S.S.V.T. 
Pythian Hail 


S.S.V.T. 
N.S: As j 


Pythian Hall 
Linné Woods 


Viking 
Temple 
Belmont Hall 


S.S.V.T. 
Viking 
Temple 


Date 


Oct. 14, 1934 
Nov. 11, 1934 


Nov. 25, 1934 


Dec. 9, 1934 
Dec. 9, 1934 
Dec. 16, 1934 
Dec. 16, 1934 
Dec. 31, 1934 
Feb. 2, 1935 
Feb. 15,1935 


Feb. 17, 1935 
Feb. 17, 1935 
Feb. 24, 1935 
Mch. 17, 1935 
Mch. 24, 1935 
Apr. 21, 1935 


June 2, 1935 
June 16, 1935 


July 21, 1935 


Oct. 13,.1935 
Nov. 10, 1935 


Nov. 17, 1935 
Nov. 28, 1935 


Eee Bel 5.> 
Dec. 15, 1935 


Dec. 31, 1935 
Jan. 1, 1936 


Play 


Luffarbaron* 
Karlek och upptag 


Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar 


Sommarnoje pa Skonlunda 
Nar cirkusen kom til sta’n 
Immigrant liv 

Handlarns forsta piga 
Aktenskapsbolaget U. P. A. 
Dansen pa Brottskar 
Andersson, Pettersson och 
Lundstrom* 


Vi ga ilann t Spanien 
Nummer 39 

Andy pa nodhjalp 

Tank pa mor 

Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar 


Edla Hansons friare 
Tjuven (as Inbrottstjuven) 
Karolina 

Banken 


For fulla segel* 


Karolina 


1935-1936 
Trotte Theodor* 


Nar byskraddaren och byskomakaren 


gifte bort sin pojke 
Farbror Knut fran Norrkoping* 


Shokan vattvisan* 
For fulla segel 
En marknadsafton 


Arbetslosa Amoriner 
Farbror Knut fran Norrkoping 
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Company 
S.F. 


Vel Cr tor 
Varmlands 


Nation 


Behmer Co. 
foriaw..s. 
Svenska Kul- 
turforbund 


for Viking 
Athletic As- 


sociation 
S.F. 


AT. 
Valco 
S.F. for 


Varmlands 


Club 
S:Etoe 
Svenske 
Asi. 


oid We 
Ore: 


Aad. 


De 


Athletic As- 


sociation 
S.F. 
So: 


Place 


TAY 
S.S.V.T. 


Blackstone 


Belmont Hall 
S.S.V.T. 
Pythian Hall 
Belmont Hall 
L.A. 

L.A. 

Belmont Hall 


Belmont Hall 


Pythian Hall 
Belmont Hall 
Belmont Hall 


Belmont Hall 
Pythian Hall 


Linné Woods 
Good Temp- 
lar Park 

Linné Woods 


N.S.A. 
N.S.A. 


Chicago 
Woman's 
Club 

S.S:V- b: 
N.S.A. 
Belmont Hall 


N.S.A. 
S.S.V.T. 


Date 
Feb. 16, 1936 


Mch. 1, 1936 
Mch. 29, 1936 
Apt, 3051930 


Apr. 11, 1936 
Apr. 12, 1936 


Apr. 17, 1936 


May 10, 1936 


May 17, 1936 


Oct. 25, 1936 
Nov. 26, 1936 
Dec. 31, 1936 
Mch. 28, 1937 


May 16, 1937 


Nov. 25, 1937 


Dec. 31, 1937 


Oct. 23, 1938 


Nov. 24, 1938 
Feb. 19, 1939 


Mch. 12, 1939 
May 14, 1939 


Nov. 12, 1939 


Nov. 23, 1939 
Dec. 31, 1939 


Play 
Godsdgarens dotter 


Skokan rattvisan 

Skokan rattvisan 

Han hyr rum af sin betjent 
(as Pettersons betjent) 
Svenska John gar i land 


Sjomansliv 


En domares vedermodor* 


Rusets fange 


Godsagarens dotter 


1936-1937 
Svenska John gar i land* 
Fadernearf 


Hur ska’ det ga for Petterson?* 


Fadernearf 


Hemsoborna* 


1937-1938 


Timmerflottarens son 


Jansson, jag alskar dej* 


1938-1939 


Halta Lena och vindigda Per* 


Sara vinner pa lotteri 
Sara vinner pa lotteri 


Karlsson far Amerika-arv* 
Karlsson far Amerika-arv 
1939-1940 


Karlsson far Amerika-arv 


Ett tragiskt misstag 
Hemma hos Karlsons* 
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Company 
A.T. 


A.T. 
AXE: 


S.F. for De 
Svenske 
S.F. 

AT. 


Ekberg Co. 
for Brage 
Lodge, L.O.V. 
A.T. 


A.T. 


S.F. with 
Scandinavian 
Labor Socie- 
ties 


Act, 


S.F. 


S.F. for N.S. 
Boosters 
Club 

fg WA B 


AT. 


Vila 
V.T.C. 


V.TGs ator 


Nordstjernan 


ACL 

S.F. for Chi- 
cago Swedish 
Male Chorus 


Place 
Lundquist’s 
Hall 

Viking 
Temple 
Strummel’s 
Hall 
Belmont Hall 


N.S.A. 
Viking 
Temple 
Viking 
Temple (?) 


Good Temp- 
lar Hall 
S.SiViie 


N.S.A. 


Viking 
Temple 
Holtetr’s 
Hall 


SS.V.T. 


Ivar Temple 


Belmont Hall 


S.S.V.T. 
N.S.A. 


Date 
Feb. 11, 1940 


Feb. 18, 1940 


Apr. 20, 1940 


Nov. 23, 1940 
Dec. 31, 1940 


Dec. 31, 1941 


Oct. 27, 1946 
(matinée and 
evening ) 


Octe 22,3950 


Oct. 29, 1950 


Play 


Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 
deras barn 

Lars Anders och Jan Anders och 
deras barn 

Skomakar-Jacke 


1940-1941 
Svenska John gar 1 land* 
En omgang tll 


1941-1942 
Hur ska’ det ga for Petterson?* 


1946-1947 
Vermlandingarne* 


1950-1951 


Vermlandingarne* 


Vermlandingarne* 
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Company 
S.F, 


S.F. 


AT. 


S.F. 

S.F. for Chi- 
cago Swedish 
Male Chorus 


S.F. 
Behmer Co. 
for Varm- 


lands Nation 


Stockenberg 
Co. for 
Varmland 
Clubs 
Stockenberg 
Co. for 
Varmland 
Clubs 


Place 
Belmont Hall 


S.S.V.T. 
10413 
Michigan 


L.A. 
N.S.A. 


LA 


Eighth 
Street 


Lindblom 
High 
School 


Amundsen 
High 
School 


SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER VI 


Dates of performance and names of performing groups are given for these 
plays acted by groups (including travelling companies) whose performances are 
not included in the chronological table for the chapter. Companies are designated 
when possible by the name of the company or of the director; for other per- 
formances, the sponsoring organization is named. Plays not designated by number 
were acted also by other groups in this or a preceding period, and are listed in 
Section I of the Appendix, with bibliographical information. For the numbered 
plays, which are not listed in Section I of the Appendix, available information 
as to type of play, author, and date, precedes the facts of performance. Abbrevia- 
tions used to indicate types of plays are explained in Section I of the Appendix. 


1. Akta er for dnkor, c. 3; Apr. 9, 1932, Swedish Club 

2. Alldeles som man tar det, c. 1, E. R. Hedin, 1923; Apr. 27, 1929, Myg- 
gan Co. 

Alida-Isabelle; Mch. 4, 11, 1934, Noreen & Benson Co.; Apr. 6, 1935, Brage 
Lodge, I.0.V. 

3. Amanda i Lerbo ser spoken, c.; Jan. 25, 28, 29, 1933, Leman Co. 

4. Argsinta Hans och smdsinta Stina, c. 2, Knut S. Haglof, 1924; 1930, 
Myggan Co. ; 

5. August och Karolina och deras barn, burlesque c. 1, Fridholm (Karl Rei- 
gin); Feb. 7, 8, March 13, 19, 20, 1932, Noreen & Benson Co. 

6. <Auktion pa manfolk, c. 1, H. Antonius (Harald N. Andersson), 1934; 
Mch. 14, 1937, Varmlands Club 

7. Axéns dubbelgangare, f. 3, Kurt Goransson, 1928; Mch. 22, 1930, Skan- 
sen Co. 

8. Barberar'n i Skralkoping, c; Nov. 25, 1921, Brage Pleasure Club 

9. Barndop i Varmland, c. 1, Yngve Jancke; May 21, 1932, S.F. actors 

10. Bondbréllop, burlesque c. 1, Yngve Jancke & Einar Carlson; Feb. 21, 
1932, Varmlands Club women; Apr. 28, 1932, Skansen Lodge Co., S.F.A.; Dec. 
10, 1938, Varmlands Nation'*® 

Bror Jonathan, as Oxhandlaren fran Smaland; Mch. 18, May 13, 1934, Viking 
Male Chorus. 

Brottslig betjent, En; as Piperman i knipan, Mch. 6, 13, 1920, Olle i Skratt- 
hult Co.; Apr. 17, 1926, 1.0.G.T. Co. 

Broderna; Dec. 30, 1928, Venus Lodge, I.0.G.T. 

11. Bonder och fint folk, c. 3, Kurt Goransson, 1927; Dec. 31, 1929, Skan- 
sen Co. 

12. Cigarr, En, £. 1, Frans Hodell, 1860; Dec. 31, 1924, District Lodge No. 2, 
1.0.G.T.; as Polykarpus Osts frieri, Mch. 29, 1945, Stora Tuna Club 

Civilkladd; Oct. 12, 1932, Trohet Lodge, S.F.A. 

Det skadar inte!; Mch. 8, Apr. 11, 1925, Norden Co. 

13. Doktor Bloms forsta mottagning, f. 1, Knut S. Haglof, 1913; Oct. 26, 
1929, Myggan Co. 

Domares vedermodor, En; May 18, 1932, Brage Lodge, I.0.V. 

14. Ensam, d., Henning von Melsted, 1917; Nov. 10, 1921, Lake View 
Amateur Co. 
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15. Envis kéring, En, c. 3, Kurt Go6ransson, 1926; Apr. 26, 1930, Myggan 
Co. 

16. Erssons pojke, c. 3, Alfred Ebenhard, 1927; Mch. 24, 1929, Venus 
Lodge, 1.0.G.T.; Dec. 31, 1932, Illinois Scandinavian Grand Lodge 

Farlig Kommission, En; Mch. 6, 1932, Noreen & Benson Co.; Mch. 19, 1933,— 

17. Fattiga riddare, eller Nar bubblan sprack, r., Einar F. Soderwall; Feb. 15, 
22, 1925, Harmoni Glee Club. 

18. Fiskare Ostermans sommargdst, c. 3, Kurt Go6ransson, 1926; Dec. 3, 
1936, Idrott Club Co. 

19. Fisket vid Valhalla Batbiggar, c.; Nov. 25, 1920, Brage Pleasure Club 

20. Flickorna fran gamla sta’n, r., E. Einar Andersson; Dec. 31, 1940, Dist- 
rict Lodge No. 5, I.0.G.T. 

21. Folk i ko, Ett, r., Paul Norling; Dec. 31, 1946, District Lodge No. 2, 


22. Folket pa Sorgarden, c. 3, Kurt Goransson, 1929; June 21, 1936, 
N.S. 1.0.G.T. Amateur Co. 

23. Friare-annons, En, c.; Feb. 22, 1944, Tuna Club women 

24. Frithiof och Carmencita, c. w. song, Arvid Nelson; Apr. 2, 1938, De 
Svenske 

Fadernearf; Nov. 13, 1920, District Lodge No. 2, I.0.G.T.; Dec. 31, 1921, 
Lake View Amateur Co.; Mch. 2, 30, 1924, Jupiter Lodge, I.0.G.T. 

25. Fadernegarden, flk. play 2, Robert Bernskog, 1923; Dec. 31, 1931, 
District Lodge No. 2, 10.G.T.; Mch. 20, 1932, District Lodge No. 2, 10O.G.T. 
and Eric Ericson Co. 

26. Fru Pett’son har blitt goodtemplare, c. 1, Hjalmar Wernberg, 1911; 
Nov. 13, 1932, 1.0.G.T. Co. 

27. Gamla hanger i, De, c. 3, Kurt Goéransson, 1927; Mch. 22, 1928, 
1.0.G.T. Amateur Co.; Feb. 2 (2), 3, 8, Mch. 8, 9, 1930, Olle i Skratthult Co.; 
Apr. 27, 1930, Hilma Lindblom Co.; Apr. 26, 1934, Benson Co.; Oct. 27, 1934, 
Vasa Society 

28. Giftermalsannonsen; possibly a new play of the title, c. 1, by Gunnar 
Erlind (Ernst G. Lind), 1915; Mch. 15, 1931, Noreen & Benson Co. 

Giftermalsbyran, May 2, 1931, De Svenske; Dec. 9, 1933, S. F. members and 
De Svenske 

29. Glada Svensson, f. 1, Knut S. Haglof, 1930; Feb. 16, 1939, Framat 
Lodge, I.0.G.T. 

30. Gubben Manssons testamente, c. 3; Jan 25, 26 (2), 30, 1930, Olle i 
Skratthult Co. 

Halta Lena och vindogda Per; Oct. 28, Nov. 4, 1928, Leman Co. 

31. Han heter August, c. 3, Alfred Ebenhard, 1923; Apr. 25, 1937, Ankaret 
Lodge, 1.0.G.T. 

Hans tredje hustru; Feb. 7 (2), 10, 14, 1926, Leman Co. 

32. Hej svejs t lingonskogen, c. w. song, Atvid Nelson; Oct. 15, 1933, De 
Glada Vaghalsarna Co. 

33. Herre utan frack, En, f. w. song, Richard Gustafsson, 1869; Mch. 25, 
1926, De Svenske 

34. Hulda pa Holmen och Farbror Kagge, c. 2; Mch. 3, 13, 1935, Varm- 
lands Nation 

35. Hur August lurade Lotta, f., Knut Lévgren; May 16, 1937, Vasa Chil- 
dren’s Club. 

36. Harda tider; Jan. 1, 1942, Lodbrok Lodge, I.0.V. 
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37. Informatorn, c., Al Cederoth; May 21, 1927, Swedish Youth Club; May 
24, 1930, Alma Mater Society Amateur Co. 

Jan Ersas piga; Nov. 21, 1920, Noreen & Benson Co.; Jan. 30, 1926, Noreen 
& Benson Co. 

38. Julafton hos Henning Svenson; Dec. 22, 1932, Idrott Club 

39. Julafton i en fattig Svensk-Amerikansk familj; Dec. 21, 1933, Idrott 


40. Jarnvagsagenten och skadespelerskan; July 2, 1926,— 

41. Kalle Pettersson No. 1 & 2, c. 3, Knut S. Haglof, 1914; Jan. 29, Feb. 
23, 1930, Myggan Co. 

42. Kamraterna fran landsvagen, c. 2, Gunnar Erlind (E. G. Lind), 1934; 
Jan. 30, 1938, N.S. I.0.G.T. Amateur Co.; June 18, 1939, I.0.G.T. Co. 

Kometen; Mch. 22, 1934, 1.0.G.T. Amateur Club 

43. Kommunalstamma, f.; May 1, 1924, Youth Club Ideal, 1.0.G.T. 

Konjaksagenten; Dec. 31, 1926, 1.0.G.T. Amateur Co.; Mch. 12, 1927, 
1.0.G.T. Amateur Co. 

44. Konsten att fa korkort, c.; Feb. 16, 1939, Framat Lodge, I.0.G.T. 

45. Krig, d. 3, Fridolf (E. Henning Lind), 1914; May 26, 1929, Skansen 
Co.; Dec. 28, 1935, Forgat-mig-ej Lodge, 1.0.G.T. 

46. Kvinnans list overgar mannens forstand, c. 5 scenes, 1925; 1930, Myg- 
gan Co. 

47. Karinga mi’ kusin, c. 3, Alfred Ebenhard, 1929; Jan. 10, 11, 18, 1931, 
Olle i Skratthult Co. 

48. Karlek och affarer, c. 3, Jean Sibelius (Tage Nilsson) 1934; Mch. 10, 
1935, Einar Carlson Co. 

Karlek och upptag; Mch. 2, 1924, 1.O.G.T. Amateur Co.; Apr. 13. 1924, 
1.0.G.T. Amateur Co. 

Karleken pa sommarnoje; July 19, 1928, Venus Lodge women, I.0.G.T.; as 
Sara liuger for sin karlighets skull and Saras karlek, Feb. 2, 22, Mch. 8 (2), Mch. 
15, 1931, Noreen & Benson Co. 

49. Karleksafventyr pa Palla, c. 4; Nov. 12, 1931, Svea Lodge, I.0.S. Co. 

50. Kryckestat, c. w. song, Paul Norling; June 18, 1944, Paul Norling Co. 

Lars Anders och Jan Anders och deras barn; Mch. 6, 16, 1920, Olle i Skratt- 
hult Co.; Nov. 4 (2), 11, 18, 1923, Olle i Skratthult Co.; Mch. 1, 2, 6, 1927, 
Olle i Skratthult Co.; Mch. 17, 1929,— 

Lars Jonsa och hans karing; Jan. 20, 1929, W.S. Amateur Co.; Mch. 2, 1929, 
Varmlands Nation; Oct. 25, 1931, Varmlands Club 

51. Lars Persa och Per Anners, c. 3, Kurt Goransson, 1925; July 11, 1929, 
Skansen Co. 

52. Lefve fafangan, c. w. song, 2, Carl J. Moquist, 1855; Feb. 20, 1926, Nor- 
den Co. and De Svenske 

Lilla sangfageln, Den; Mch. 14, 1926, W. S. Lodges, V.O.A. 

Liten satunge, En; Mch. 22, 1934, 1.0.G.T. Amateur Co. 

53. Lustiga barberaren, Den, c.; Apr. 24, 1932, Tuna Lodge, V.O.A. 

Mamsell Sundblad vill gifta sig; as Mamsell Lundblom ... ., Feb 9, 11, 12 (2), 
1928, Olle i Skratthult Co.; Mch. 29, 1931, N.S. Amateur Co. 

54. Mannen som ville saga sanningen, c.; Nov. 10, 1932, Framat Lodge Co. 
1.0.G.T.; May 11, 1933, 1O0.G.T. Male Chorus; May 6, 1934, Norrskenet Club 
Amateur Co. 

55. Meklamenterna, c. 1, Gunnar Erlind (E. G. Lind), 1920; Feb. 21, 1926, 
1.0.G.T. Amateur Co. 
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Min hustrus affarer; Nov. 29, 1925 (2), Norden Co.; Jan. 30, 1926, Norden 
Co. 

- 56. Miss Persson fran U.S.A., c. 3, Kurt Goransson, 1934; June 20, 1937, 
1.0.G.T. Co. 

57. Mésslyckat frieri, Ett, c. 1, Gunnar Erlind (E. G. Lind), 1915; Nov. 26, 
1931, Forgat-mig-ej Lodge Co., 1.0.G.T. 

58. Moderskaérlek, d. 1, August Strindberg, 1894; Apr. 21, 1932, Idrott 
Club Co. 

59. Mor Emmas pojke ska’ bortgiftas, eller No. 3333, c. w. song, 3; Nov. 3, 6, 
9, 13, 1927, Leman Co. 

Mot berdkning; Nov. 28, 1928, Varmlands Nation; May 17, 1930, Maja 
Dejenberg-Anderson & Otto Benson Co.; Oct. 30, 1932, Maja Dejenberg-Ander- 
son & Benson Co.; as Madame Anderssons hyresgaster, May 1, 1949, Maja Dejen- 
berg-Anderson and Varmlands Club Co. 

Mottagningstimmen; Nov. 23, 1924, Oscar Il Lodge Co., I.0.G.T.; Mch. 8, 
1936, Einar Carlson Co. 

Natt i Falkenberg, En; Mch. 22, 1933, Trohet Lodge, S.F.A. 

Nerkingarne; Dec. 6, 1925, Norden Co.; Jan. 10, 1926, Norden Co.; Dec. 26, 
1929, Paul Norling Co. 

60. No. 444, c. 3, Alfred Ebenhard, 1925; Feb. 20, Mch. 1, Apr. 26, 1936, 
N. S. 1.0.G.T. Co. 

61. Nar brollopsklockorna ringa, f.; Nov. 1, 1930, Diana Lodge, S.F.A. 

62. Ndr Efraim doptes, c., possibly Tyst Efraim, by Gunnar Perrson, 1930; 
Dec. 31, 1935, Swedish Male Chorus 

63. Ndr Kalle pa Nabben friade, c., Paul Norling; Apr. 30, Nov. 18, Dec. 
31, 1944, Paul Norling Co.; May 24, 1949, Paul Norling Co. 

64. Nar Klickens tos fick fastman, f. 2 scenes, Knut S. Haglof, 1925; Dec. 
27, 1930, Myggan Co. 

65. Nar Pettersonskans Frasse fungerar som hembitrade, c. 1, Harald N. 
Andersson, 1934; as Pettson fungerar som hembitrade, Jan. 13, 1935, Einar Carl- 
son Co. 

66. Nar Stulta-Nils skulle ha mag, c. 3, Knut S. Haglof, 1911; June 11, 
1931, 1.0.G.T. Co. 

67. Nar Svensson skulle kopa angtroskverk, c. 2, K—m, 1916; Nov. 30, 
1929, Skansen Co. 

68. Nar svdrmor kom, c. 1, E. R. Hedin, 1923; Oct. 18, 1930 Varmlands 
Nation : 

69. Nar Tekla i Finnbygda antlitt blev gift, c.; Mch. 20, 1938, Varmlands 
Club 

70. Ndér tva blir ett, c. 3, Alfred Ebenhard, 1928; Jan. 29, 1934, Ankaret 
Lodge, I.0.G.T. | 

Orolig natt, En; Feb. 6, 1932, Stjerna Lodge, S.F.A.; Mch. 12, 1932, Sunds- 
valls Club 

71. Pelles misslyckade frieri, eller Sven fick Svea, c. 3; Nov. 21 (2), 24, 28 
29, 1926, Apr. 7, 1927, Olle i Skratthult Co. 

72. Pepparkornen 1 grynvallingen, eller Vad som plockas upp i morkret, t., 
Nels L. Lindquist; Oct. 12, 1934, 1.0.G.T. Male Chorus 

73. Per Hansas lata dring, c., Joel Jarnstrom; Nov. 8, 15, 1931, Noreen & 
Benson Co.; Apr. 25, 1935, Highland Park Co. 

Per Olsson och hans karing; Feb. 13, 17 (2), Mch. 24, 1929, Olle i Skratt- 
hult Co. 
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74. Peter Jonssons huskors, c. 2; Apr. 2, 1941, Chicago Swedish Male 


75. Pytté panna, t.; Dec. 2, 1934, Swedish Glee Club 

76. Pa friarstrat i Lincoln Park, c.; Dec. 31, 1945, De Glada Vaghalsarna Co. 

77. Pa Johanssons platsbyra, c. 1, Harald N. Andersson, 1934; Apr. 16, 
1939, Stora Tuna Club 

Rika morbror; Apr. 19, 1924, Venus Lodge Co., I.0.G.T.; Feb. 20, 1932, S.S. 
lodges, I.0.S.; Mch. 17, 1935, Viking Male Chorus 

78. Rikie kanalje, En, £. 2 scenes, Knut S. Haglof, 1913; Jan. 24, 1929, 
S.S. Amateur Co. 

79. Réattvisa. Domstolsscen, c., Gunnar Erlind (E. G. Lind), 1920; 1930, 
Myggan Co. 

80. Sjobergs Louisa, c. 2, Alfred Ebenhard, 1933; Feb. 17, 18, 1934, Olle i 
Skratthult Co. 

81. Skoldar, c., Paul Norling; Nov. 21, 1948, Paul Norling Co. 

82. Skottarsresonemang, Ett, c. 1; Mch. 18, 1928, Venus Lodge women, 
1.0.G.T. 

83. Skadespelare sokas, f. 1, Ossiander (Gunnar Persson ), 1928; as Artis- 
ter sdkas, Feb. 19 (3), 26, 1928, ea Co. 

84. Skéna Adolfina, c., Paul Norling; May 25, 1946, Paul Norling Co.; and 
later unrecorded Perrocmances 

85. Skordefest i Sverige, c. 1; Aug. 16, 1941, Svenska Klubb, 1.0.G.T. 

Sme-Olas stora synd; Nov. 2, 3, Dec. 9, 11, 1927, Olle i Skratthult Co.; Apr. 
27, 1933, Ankaret Lodge Co., I.0.G.T.; Nov. 24, 1934, Feb. 10, 1935, Forgat-mig-ej 
Lodge Amateurs, I.0.G.T. 

86. Snobollskrig, c. 1; Jan. 1936, Idrott Club 

87. Stackars karlar, f. 1, Hedvig Nenzén-Haquinius, 1934; Mch. 7, 1937, 
Jupiter Lodge, 1.0.G,T. 

88. Stackars Karlsson, f. 3, Josef Karlsson, 1931; Feb. 5, 1933, Olle i 
Skratthult Co. 

89. Starkare, Den, d. 1, August Strindberg, 1889; Dec. 27, 1918, Svenska 
Studie Forbund. 

90. Stora sensation, Den, c., Mch. 15, 1931, District Lodge No. 2, 1.0.G.T. 

Stora uppstandelsen i Krakemala, Den; Feb. 2, 1932, Linden Park Lodge, 
1.0.8. 

91. Stridbar ungdom, d. 3, Harold Gote (Helga F. M. Steenhof), 1907; 
Apr. 28, 1923, Svenska Studie Forbund. 

92. Strak-John, d. 1, “Halvard,” 1916; Feb. 20, 1927, S.S. LO.G.T. Co. 

93. Svenskt folk, eller Myllans krafter, d. 3, Ivar T. Thunberg, 1921; Dec. 
31, 1925, District Lodge No. 2, I-O.G.T. 

94. Syforeningen, c.; Dec. 11, 1938, Victory Lodge, I.0.V.; May 11, 1941, 
Stora Tuna Club women. 

95. Sanglunds fodelsedagskalas, r.; Apr. 12, 1930, N On eae Song Club 

Tjuven; Sept. 22, 1923, Lake Sew Amateur Co. 

Tosingar; Dec. 31, 1923, 1O.G.T. Co. 

Tre fordlskade poliskonstaplar; Oct. 25 (2), Nov. 5, 6, 8, 1925, Olle i Skratt- 
hult Co.; Mch. 13, 1935, S. F. members; May 5, 1945, Paul Norling Co. 

96. Traffa hans kaéring, c.; Apt. 24, 1943, Paul Norling Co. 

97. Tva sjoman och en vacker flicka, f.; Oct. 24, 26, 27 (2), 1929, Olle i 
Skratthult Co. 

Tank pa mor; May 10, 1936, Nils Linde Co. 
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98. Upp och nedvinde virlden, Den, d. burlesque 1, Fridholm (Karl Rei- 
gin), 1930; Nov. 5, 1932, Diana Lodge, S.F.A. 

99, Utan yab, ., Einar F. Soderwall; Bebo 2 jo 2o0 (2 e Mchag 24.05 1, 
Apr. 8 (2), 1923, Harmoni Glee Club 

Vermlandingarne; Dec. 15, 16, 1928, Nov. 17, 1929, Olle i Skratthult Co. 

100. Vall du veta vad som hande dig igar? r. 1936; Dec. 31, 1936, District 
Lodge No. 2, 1.0.G.T. 

101. Alskogskranka och giftaslystna, c. 2; Oct. 21, 27, 28, 1928, Olle i 
Skratthult Co. 

102. Ornarna, d. 3, Ernst Didring, 1920; Apr. 16, 1925, Svenska Studte 
Férbund and Lake View Amateur Co.; Apr. 4, 1931, Idrott Club and Lake View 
Dramatic Co. 
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APPENDIX 
I. -PEAYS: 


This alphabetical list of plays includes all the plays for which performances 
are recorded in the chronological tables following Chapters II through VI, but not 
the 102 plays for which performances are recorded only in the alphabetical list that 
is a supplement to Chapter VI. For plays acted under more than one title or under 
a sub-title, all titles are listed, with cross references. In parentheses, after the biblio- 
graphical information, the year or years when each play was acted in Chicago are 
given, with the number of performances when a play was acted more than once 
during a year. Performances recorded in the supplement to Chapter VI for 36 of 
these plays are included, but not, ordinarily, performances of scenes or acts only, or 
performances outside Chicago. Any detailed discussion of a play in the text ac- 
companies the account of its first performances, and some plays are briefly con- 
sidered in the discussion of repertoire for the period when they were first acted. 

The type of play and number of acts, when known, follow the title and pre- 
cede the facts of authorship, being indicated by the following abbreviations: c— 
comedy or comic; d.—drama or dramatic; dial—dialogue; e—epilogue; f—farce; 
flk—folk; h.—historical; m.—melodrama; mon.—monologue; o.—opera; o.b.— 
opera bouffe; opt.—operetta; p.—play; pro.— prologue; r—revue; rom.—romantic; 
t.—tableaux; trag.—tragedy or tragic; v.—vaudeville. Additional abbreviations used 
are: ad.—adaptation or adapted; tr—translation or translated; w.—with. 

For adaptations, the author of the Swedish version acted is normally first 
named, with other adaptors and original authors next given. When known, the 
date of the first performance of the Swedish play, original or adapted, follows. 
For plays known to have been published, facts as to one edition, as a rule the first 
edition, are then given. Bibliographical data have been obtained from sources in- 
cluded in the Bibliography, Section III, and, for local plays, from Chicago Swedish 
newspapers and persons active in the Swedish theatre. Changing usage and variant 
forms in sources account for inconsistencies in the spelling of Swedish titles. 
Spelling in earliest available bibliographical listing has ordinarily been used. 

1. A.B.C., eller En man at Berta, c. w. song, 1, by Johan Flodmark, from 
German E.S.S., by C. Juin; 1866. Stockholm: Flodin, 1863 (1906, 2). 

2. Afton pa “Tre Byttor’, En, c. w. song, 1, by Gustaf Wicklund. Stockholm: 
Bonnier, 1893 (1892; 1899, 2; 1906; 1914). 

3. <Aftonsangen. Possibly Under aftonsangen, c. w. song, 1, by Frans Hodell. 
Stockholm: 1865 (1870). 

4. Aktiebolaget Strid och Frid, eller Kraschen i Krangelképing, c., 3, by 
Henning Ohlson-Sérby (1931). 

5. Alderman Swanson, c. w. song, by Ernst Lindblom (1896). 

6. Alida-Isabelle, eller Tvisten om den spruckna baten, c., 2, by Alfred 
Ebenhard. Vimmerby: Kristdala Tryckeri, 1926 (1929; 1934, 2; 1935). - 

7. Alla mojliga roller, c. w. song, by August Safstrom, from Alle mulige rol- 
ler, ad. by Erik Bogh, from Froisine, ou La derniére venue, by Jean B. Radet; 1860 
(1891). 

8. Allt for guld, m., 5, by A. B. Holson and Gustaf Wicklund; 1885 (1885). 

9. Alpflickan, eller Skatten bakom spiseln, Alpine idyll w. song, 2. Possibly 
Skatten i Jumafjellet, d. picture in verse, by A. H. Olander. Stockholm: O. L. Lamm, 
1882 (1888). 

10. Anders Jonsa och hans kdring, c. (1913). 
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11. Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom, flk. c. w. song, 7 t, by Frans 
Hodell, from Der bose geist Lumpaci Vagabundus, by Johannes Nestroy. Stock- 
holm: Bonnier, 1866. Also an infrequently used version, with the same title, by 
Gustaf Engstrom, 1869 (1869; 1870; 1879, 2; 1885; 1886; 1889; 1890, 2; 
1891, 2; 1892, 3; 1894; 1895, 3; 1897; 1898; 1900, 2; 1904; 1905; 1906, 2; 
1908; 1909, 2; 1912; 1914; 1935). 

12. Andy pa nodhjalp (1935). 

13. Anna Carlson, Stina Johnson och Lova Petterqvist, flk. c., 7 t. by Sigyn 
(Ludwig Lundgren); 1894 (1894). 

14. Anna Stina i Chicago, flk. c. w. song & dance, 4, by Ernst H. Behmer; 
1899 (1899). 

15. Anton i Amerika (1933). 

16. Arbetslosa Amoriner, eller Ledighetskommittén far semester, r.. by Ar- 
vid Nelson, Carl Stockenberg, and Oscar Ahlstrand; 1935 (1935). 

17. Arfvingen till en million! f. w. song, 1, by Johan Flodmark, from Ger- 
man ad. by C. F. Tietz of Trois gobe-mouches, by Honoré; 1862. Stockholm: 
Flodin, 1862 (1870). 

18. Balen pa Grona Lund, eller Ulla skall pa bal, c. w. song & dance, 1, by 
August Safstr6m, from Ulla skal paa bal, by Johan L. Heiberg; 1860. Also a ver- 
sion by Jonas Philipsson. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1861 (1889; 1891; 1893; 1896). 

Acted also as Bellman pa Grona Lund. 

19. Banken (1935). 

20. Barnhusbarnen, eller Verldens dom, d., 5, by Johan Jolin; 1849. Stock- 
holm: Bonnier, 1849 (1906). 

Bellman pa Grona Lund. See Balen pa Grona Lund. 

21. Bengalisk tiger, En, eller Ett odjur, c., 1, by Fredrik N. Berg, from Et 
whyre, eller Den hvite Othello, ad. by Erik Bogh from Un tigre du Bengal, by 
Edouard Brisebarre and Marc-Michel; 1850. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1850 (1893). 

22. Bildning och natur, May jest w. song, 1. Possibly Konst och natur, c., 4, 
by Jeanette C. G. Stjernstrom, from Kunst und natur, by Albini, 1857 (1889). 

23. Bondbrollopet, eller Huru rattarns Erik och namndemannens Bolla fingo 
hvarandra, c. (1895). 

24. Bror Jonathan, eller Oxhandlaren fran Smaland, c. w. song, 2, by August 
Safstrom, from L’Oncle Baptiste, ad. by Emile Souvestre from Stadt und land, by 
F. Kaiser; 1859. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1860 (1878; 1888; 1901; 1934). 

25. Brottslig betjent, En, c., 1, by Richard Gustafson, from Les forfaits de 
Pipermans, by Alfred Duru and Henri Chivot. Stockholm: Flodin, 1869 (1885; 
1894; 1920, 2; 1926; 1931; 1932, 2). 

Acted also as Piperman i knipan. 

26. Bréderna, 1, by E. K. (Ernest Klein) and K.E. (Karl-Erik Forsslund). 
Malmo, 1908 (1914, 1928). 

27. Broéderne Ostermans huskors, c., by Oscar Wennersten (1932, 3; 1933). 

28. Brollopet pa Ulfasa, hd., 4, by Frans Hedberg, with music by J. A. 
Sé6derman; 1865. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1865 (1891, 2; 1892, 2; 1893; 1901; 
1906; 1907; 1909; 1922). 

29. Bada direktérerna, De, c. w. song, 1, by Frans Hodell, from Monsieur 
Hercules, ad. by Axel Bosin from Monsieur Hercules, by G. Belly. Stockholm: 
Flodin, 1866 (1869; 1887, 2; 1911, 2; 1913, 2; 1931). 

30. Bada défva, De, c., 1, by Bertha Spanier, from Les deux sourds, by Jules 
Moinaux and Anicet Bourgeois. Stockholm: Flodin, 1867 (1882, 2; 1896; 1903; 
1906; 1917; 1918; 1919, 2; 1922). 
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31. Bada rivalerna, De, c., 1, from Les rivaux amis, by M. Fargeot (1891). 

32. Battre aldrig dn sent, c..w. song, 1, by Uller (Johan F. Lundgrén); 
1859; Stockholm: Flodin, 1861 (1868, 2; 1891; 1910; 1911). 

Carl XII. See Ur Carl XII:s ungdom. 

33. Carl XII, eller Lejonet vaknar, hd., 3, w. e., by Frans Hedberg; 1868. 
Stockholm: Bonnier, 1868 (1892). 

34. Chicago kronika, c., 1 (1930). 

35. Chicago nattetid, c. w. song, 4, by Carl Pfeil; 1889 (1889); as Natte- 
tid (1895, 2). 

36. Civilkladd, c., 1, by Carl O. Wijkander, from German of Gust Kudel- 
berg. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1901 (1906; 1909; 1912, 2; 1913; 1919, 2; 1920, 2; 
1932, 2). 

37. Dag under smekmanaden, En, c., 1, by Uller (Johan F. Lundgrén), from 
Glichliche flitterwochen, by Georg Horn. Stockholm: Flodin, 1864 (1933). 

38. Dansen pa Brottskar, c. w. song, by Hjalmar Harriston (1932, 1935). 

39. “Det har jag gjort en visa om,” c. w. song, 2, by Frans Hodell, from “Herr 
Grille och hans nyeste viser,’ ad. by Erik Bogh, from M. Jovial, ou L’Huisster chan- 
sonnier, by M. E. G. M. Théaulon de Lambert and Adolphe Choquart. Stockholm: 
Flodin, 1866 (1889). 

40. Det skadar inte! c., 3, by Frans Hedberg. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1870 
(1888, 2; 1890; 1891; 1911; 1925;.1929; 1930). 

41. Direktor Striese, eller Sabinskornas bortréfvande, c., 4, from Der raub 
der Sabinerinnen, by Franz von Schénthan (1889, 2; 1895, 2; 1907). 

42. Dockhem, Ett, d., 3, tr. of Et dukkehjem, by Henrik Ibsen. Tr. by Ra- 
faél Hertzberg, Helsingfors: Edlund, 1880; by Harald Molander, Stockholm: Loo- 
strom & K:o., 1895 (1907), 

43. Doktor Dulcamara, eller Konsten att af basar gora tenorer, c. 0., 3, by 
Theodore Sjdquist, from German of Kuntze; 1894 (1894; 1895). 

Doktor Hjalplos. See Mottagningstimmen. 

44. Domares vedermodor, En, eller Sjaarens fataliteter, c., 1 (1891, 2; 
1895; 1911, 2; 1913; 1924, 2; 1930; 1932; 1936). 

45. Drilléns operett, c. w. song, 1, by O. Leman and G. A. Gottman; from 
Aus liebe zu kunst, by Gustav von Moser. Stockholm: Flodin, 1867 (1888; 1889; 
1899; 1901; 1908). HOS 

46. Duvals skilsmessa, c., 3, by Ernst H. Behmer, from Les surprises du dé- 
vorce, by Alexandre Bisson and Antony Mars; 1910 “( 1910; “1919692 255926); 

47. Ddobeln vid Jutas, scene, from Déobeln vid Jutas, poem by Johan L. Rune- 
berg (1913, 2). 

48. Déden fadder, saga c. w. song, 3, by August Blanche, from tr. by Wilhelm 
Malm of Der tod und der wunder-doktor, legend by Karl Haffner; 1850. Stock- 
holm: Bonnier, 1850 (1894). 

Ad. by Carl Pfeil as The wonder doctor, 1901, and as.A union man, 1903. 

49. Ebberddsbank, f. w. song, from Ebberéd banke, by Axel Breidahl and 
Axel’ Frische; 1923°'( 1930, 23°1931; 2)... 

50. Edla Hansons friare, c., 3, by Theodore Berthel (1935). 

51. Edmond Kean, d., 5, from Kean, by Alexandre Dumas, pére, M. E. G. M. 
Théaulon, and F. de Courcy. By Magnus E. C. Pontin, 1840; by Gustaf af Geijer- 
stam (1895). 

52. Emigration 1871—nyarspjes, f., 2; 1871 (1871, 2). 

53. Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar, h.d. w. music, 5, by August Blanche; 
1846. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1846 (1870; 1886; 1894; 1902; 1934). 
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54. Erik den fjortonde, h. trag., 5, by Johan Borjesson; 1846. Stockholm: 
C. A. Bagge, 1846 (1869, Act II; 1900). 

55. Exekutionsbetjenten-poet, c., 2, by Frans Hodell (1888). 

Familjen Trogelin. See Lustresan fran Skane. 

56. Farbror Knut fran Norrkoping, c., 3, by Ernst H. Behmer from A pair 
of spectacles, ad. by Sidney Grundy, from Les petits oiseaux, by Eugéne Labiche and 
Delacour; 1905 (1905, 2; 1913; 1935; 1936). 

57. Farlig kommission, En, £. w. song, 1, by Frans Hodell, from En hemme- 
lig lidenskab, Danish ad. of Pas de fumée sans feu, by J. F. A. Bayard. Stockholm: 
Flodin, 1868 (1907; 1912; 1915; 1928; 1932; 1933). 

58. Fem trapbor upp, v., 1, by Frans Hodell, from Méllioner paa quisten, 
Danish ad. of Risette, ou Les millions de la mansarde, by Edmond V. F. About; 
1860. Stockholm: Flodin, 1860 (1903, 2; 1929). 

59. Fias rivaler, c. w. song, 1, by Edward Holmer; 1895 (1895, 3). 

60. Flickan i Stadsgarden, d. w. song, 6 t., from Ff aerr t Stadsgarden, novel 
by August Blanche (1908). 

61. Flottans lilla fastmé, song-c., 3, by Henning Ohlson-Sorby (1933). 

Folktalaren. See Nationaldagen. 

62. Friare i lifsfara, En, f. w. song, 1, by Johan Flodmark, from German of 
A. Hopf. Stockholm: Flodin, 1863 (1870). 

63. Friaren fran Varmland, c. w. song & dance, 3, by Johan Jolin, Stockholm: 
Bonnier, 1894 (1905). 

64. Friarafventyren, c. Credited to Uller (Johan E. panderen (T903#72)). 

65. Frithiof och Ingeborg, o., by Carl F. Hanson, from Frithiofs saga, by 
Esaias Tegnér; 1898 (1900, 3). 

66. Fadernearf, d., 2, by Henning Ohlson, Falképing: Ny folkets hus Paes 
4k, 1918 (1920; 1921; 1924: 1936; 1937). 

67. Faktaren i Ravenna, o. (1876). Seemingly not Faktaren fran Ravenna, 
trag., 5, by M. A. Goldschmidt, from Der fechter von Ravenna, by F. Halm, 1862. 

68. For fulla segel, song-c., by Henning Ohlson-Sérby (1935, 2). 

69. For tidigt, c., 1, by Anders de Wahl. Stockholm: Svenska teatern, 1902 
(1913). 

70. Foérgylda kaffegoken, Den, eller Gudar pa awager, eller Vassego, det ar 
serverat, t.. by Arvid Nelson, Yngve Jancke, and Einar Carlson; 1933 (1933, 3). 

71. Férlofning, En, eller Skadespelerskan, d., 2, by Charlotte Edgren Leff- 
ler; 1880. Stockholm: Haggstrom, 1883 (1907). 

72. Gamla Heidelberg, d., w. song, 3, by Frans Hedberg, from Alt Heidel- 
berg, by Wilhelm Meyer-Forster. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1903 (1907). 

73. Gask pa fyra,c., by “Ack” (1912; 2; 1914; 1915). 

Giftermalsannonsen. See Magister Blackstadius. 

74. Guiftermalsbyran, c. 1, by John Edstrom. Amatorteater, 1926 (1933). 

75. Godsdgarens dotter, d., 1, by Per Nelson (Allan Wallenius). Stockholm: 
Arbetarteatern, 1929 (1928; 1929; 1934, 2; 1936, 2). 

76. Grannarne, scenic dial., 1, by Avtouse Blanche, from French idea; 1850. 
Stockholm: Bonnier, 1853 (1870, in Galesburg and Princeton, Ill.; 1906). 

77. Grefven af Monte Christo, d., from Monte Cristo, by exantire Dumas, 
pére (1896, 2). 

Gustaf II Adolf och Regina von Emmeritz. See Regina von Emmeritz. 

78. Gustaf Vasa, h.d. (1896). Possibly Gustaf Eriksson Wasa, h.d., 5, by 
O. U. Torsslow, from Gustaf Wasa, by A. F. von Kotzebue, 1837; or Gustaf Wasa, 
lyric trag., 3, by J. H. Kellgren, 1786 (1896). 
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79. Gustaf Vasa, hd., 5, by August Strindberg; 1899. Stockholm: Ger- 
nandt, 1899 (1912). 

80. Gastgifvarmor, c., by Bruno E. Héckert; 1895 (1895). 

81. Halta Lena och vindogda Per, flk. c., 4, by Ernst Fastbom (1928; 1933; 
1938). 

82. Hamlet, trag., 5, by William Shakespeare. Possibly Per A. Granberg’s 
ad. of tr. by G. F. Akerhjelm, 1819; or Nils Arfvidsson’s ad. of tr. by Carl A. Hag- 
berg, 1853 (1885). 

83. Han hyr rum af sin betjent, eller Pettersons betjent, c., 1, by Uller (Jo- 
han F. Lundgrén), from Zur miethe beim bedienten, ad. by Theodor Gassman, 
from En pension chez son groom, by Marc-Michel and Eugéne Labiche. Stockholm: 
Flodin, 1863 (1869; 1906, 2; 1910). 

84. Han ar inte svartsjuk, c., 1, by J. F. I. Hogfeldt, from tr. by Louise G. 
Stjernstr6m of Er ist nicht eifersuchtig, by Alexander Elsz, from Pas jaloux, by 
Laurencin and Lubize; 1862, (1903, 2; 1904, 2; 1905; 1907; 1908, 2; 1909; 
191251913:,191472- 1920). 

Acted also as En svartsjuk aktaman. 

85. Handlarns forsta piga, c., 3, by Arvid Nelson; 1933 (1933; 1934). 

86. Hans tredje hustru, c. w. song, 1, by Johan Flodmark, from Seine dritte! 
oder Amerika und Spandau, by E. Pohl; 1862 (1870, 2: 1889; 1898; 1899; 
1926, 4). 

87. Hemma hos Karlsons, c., by Arvid Nelson and Yngve Jancke; 1939 


88. Hemsédborna, d., 4, by August Strindberg, from Hemsdoborna, novel by 
August Strindberg; 1889 (1937). 

89. Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa landet, c. w. music, 4, by August 
Blanche, from tr. by Lars A. Malmgren of Eulenspiegel, oder Schabernack suber 
schabernack, by Johannes Nestroy; 1846. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1847 (1879; 1893; 
1896, 3; 1898, 2; 1900; 1907). 

90. Herr Larssons resa till landtbruksmotet, c. w. song, 2, by Frans Hodell. 
Stockholm: Flodin, 1868 (1887, 2). 

91. Herr Petter Jonsons resa till Amerika, c. Possibly by Magnus Elmblad 
C1875). 

92. Herrskap och tjenstefolk, c. w. song, 3, by Ludwig Josephson, from 
Les domestiques, by Grangé and Raimond Deslandes; 1863 (1908). 

93. Hin och Smalandingen, saga c., pro. & 4, by Frans Hedberg. Stockholm: 
Bonnier, 1906 (1895, 3; 1928, 2). 

Ad. by Carl Pfeil as A devil and a Swede, 1900. 

94. Hittebarnet, c. w. song, 2, by August Blanche, from Roqguelain a la re- 
cherche d’un pére, by J. F. A. Bayard and A. F. Varner; 1847. Stockholm: Bonnier, 
1848 (1884; 1891, 2; 1897; 1906, 2; 1911; 1917; 1918; 1921, 2). 

95. Hjartesorg, d., 1, by Alfred Stenhagen, from Jean-Marie, by André 
Theuriet. Norrk6ping: Stenhagen, 1899 (1907). 

96. Hon bade sparkas och bits, f., 1, by Sartoris. Credited to W. T. Strand 
in 1922 (1891, 2: 1892, 2; 1903; 1904; 1911, 3; 1922). 

97. Hon vill inte gifta sig, c., 1, by Gustaf Fredrikson, from German of 
Otto Moller. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1892 (1907; 1908; 1914). 

98. Hos fotografen, c., 1 (1896). 

99. Hur ska’ det ga for Petterson? c., 3, by Sigge Fischer (1936; 1941). 

100. Husvill for sista gangen, c. w. song, 3, by Gustaf Engstrém. Stockholm: 
Flodin, 1866 (1868, 2; 1913). 
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101. Hvita halsdukan, Den, c., 1, by Frans Hedberg, from La cravate blanche, 
by Edmond Gondinet; 1868. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1884 (1887). 
102. I forsta klassens vantsal, c., 1, by Nathalia and Bertha Spanier, from 
Im wartesalon I klasse, by Hugo Miiller. Stockholm: Flodin, 1866 (1908). 
103. I kladlogen, f. w. song, 1, by Karl J. Warburg, from Skradderens 
debut, by Erik Bogh. Stockholm: Flodin, 1875 (1882). 
104. I telefon, bagatelle, 1, Ernst Ahlgren. I/ustrerad Svensk Familj-Journal, 
1887 (1912). 
105. “I tjenst astundas,’ f., 1, by Robert H. Bachmann, from On demande 
des domestiques, by Henri Chivot and Alfred Duru; 1863 (1868; 1881, 2; 1903). 
Inbrottstiuven. See Tjuven. 
106. Immigrant liv, c., 2, by Werner Wenberg (or Wiberg) (1930, 4; 
1934). 
107. Jag kanner till politiken, jag! f. w. song, 1, by Frans Hodell, from 
Cabinetssecreteeren by Erik Bogh. Stockholm: Flodin, 1865 (1885). 
108. Jan Ersas piga, c., 1, by Werner Noreen and Otto Benson (1918; 
1920; 1926). 
109. Jansson, jag alskar dej, c., 3, by Fritiof Hedvall (1937). 
110. Jeppe pa bjerget, eller Den forvandlade bonde, c., 5, by Ludvig Hol- 
berg, 1722. Tr. by Albert Alberg; (1893, 4; 1895; 1896). 
111. Jernbéraren, d., 3, by August Blanche, from Jernbdraren, novel by 
August Blanche; 1866. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1877 (1885; 1891; 1892; 1896). 
112. Jorden rundt pa 80 dagar, d. travel adventure, 14 t., by Birger Schold- 
strom, from ad. by Erik Bogh of Le tour du monde en 80 jours, by Jules Verne and 
d’Ennery. Stockholm: Associations Boktryckeri, 1876 (1891, 2; 1894, 2). 
113. Kapten Crona, d., 2, by Henrik Molander. Stockholm: Edm. Janse och 
Co541893.(1897). 
114. Kapten Frakassa, opt., 1, by Ernst Ekberg (1924). 
115. Karl Sabeltraff och hans rivaler, c. w. song, 1, by Herman Martinsson. 
Stockholm: Bonnier, 1861 (1906; 1909; 1915). 
116. Karolina, c. (1935, 2). 
117. Karlsson far Amerika-arv, c., 3, by Kurt Goransson, Borlange, 1932 
(PRES 
118. Kolingarnas lustresa i Amerika, c. w. song, by Carl Atterling; 1912 


119. Komedi, En, eller Tva hustrur med endast en stackars man, c., 3, by 
Johan Jolin; 1845. Stockholm: Abr. Lundquist, 1845 (1888; 1895; 1899, a). 

Komedianterna. See Resande teatersdllskap, Ett. 

120. Kometen, c., 1, by Karl-Erik Forsslund. Malmo: Folkets Hus. Dramatik, 
1909 (1913, 1934). 

121. Konjaksagenten, d., 2, by Sten (J. G. Danielsson). Stockholm, 1897 
Phot 91 7301926; 1927). 

122. Kopparslagargreven, c. w. song, by Henning Ohlson-Soérby (1930; 
193193). 

123. Kronjuvelerna pa Nordsidan, c. w. song, 4, by Gustaf Wicklund; 1883 
(1883). 

124. Kungen och gatsangerskan, o.b., 2, by Richard A. Gustafson, from 
Perichole, by Henri Meilhac and Ludovic Halévy w. music by Jacques Offenbach, 
Stockholm: Bonnier, 1869 (1895, 2). 

Acted as Kungen och gatusangerskan. 
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125. Karlet och upptag, c. w. song, 3, by Uller (Johan F. Lundgrén) 
1860. Stockholm: Bibliothek for Teatervanner, 1860 (1901, 3; 1912; 1921; 1922, 
3¥11924;2991 93 151 9333e299 1934): 

126. Karleken pa sommarnoje, c. w. song, 1, by Frans Hodell. Stockholm: 
Bonnier, 1862 (1878; 1906; 1916; 1917; 1918; 1923; 1928; 1931, 5). 

Acted also as Sara ljuger for sin karleks skull and Saras karleksafventyr. 

127. Lars Anders och Jan Anders och deras barn, flk. c., 3, by Gustaf af 
Geijerstam; 1894. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1894 (1907; 1910; 1911; 1913, 2; 1917; 
1920, 2; 1923, 4; 1927, 3; 1929; 1932; 1934; 1940, 2). 

128. Lars Johnson och hans hustru,c. (1913). _ 

129. Lars Jonsa och hans karing, c., 2, by Knut S. Haglof. Borlange: Has- 
selkvist & C:os Tryckeri, 1911 (1929, 2; 1931; 1932). 

Lasse och Stina. See Nerkingarne. 

130. Lasse-Maja, flk. c. w. song and dance, 7 t., by M. Ringh (1893, 2). 

131. Lifvet pa landet, c., 5, by Frans Hedberg, from Ur meine stromtid 
(Abendteuer des Entspekter Brasig), fiction by Fritz Reuter (1903, 2; 1906; 1909; 
1910; 1911; 1914). 

i‘ 132. Lilla helgonet, opt. 3, from Mam’zelle Nitouche, by Henri Meilhac 
and Moiser P. Millaud. Unknown adaptor, 1894; ad. by Gustaf Wicklund, 1899 
(1894, 2; 1899). 

133. Lilla sangfageln, Den, c. w. song, 1, by A. E. Hellgren, from Szng- 
vogelchen, by Eduard Jacobsen. Stockholm, 1869 (1888; ce 1907; 1908; 1910; 
1920; 1921; 1922; 1926). 

134. Liten satunge, En, v., 1, by Ludwig Josephson, Fines Une fille terrible, 
by Eugéne Deligny; 1862. Stockholm: Bibliothek for Teatervanner, 1862 (1869, 2; 
1934). 

135. Ljungby Horn, saga d. w. song, 5. Possibly related to Liungby Horn 
och pipa, rom. d. w. song, 3, by A. G. Silfverstolpe, 1858 (1902; 1905; 1909; 
1914). 

Lotte. See Mot berakning. 

136. Luffarbaronen, opt. (1934). 

137. Lustresan fran Skane, eller Familjen Trogelin, c. w. song, 2, by Frans 
Hodell. Stockholm, 1870 (1876; 1886; 1891; 1931). 

138. Lycko-Pers resa, saga d., 5, by August Strindberg; 1883. Stockholm: 
Bonnier, 1882 (1899; 1900). 

139. Ldoftet, d., 3, by Rose Carlson (1913). 

140. Ldojen och tarar, flk. c. w. song, 3, by Johan Jolin, from Das volk, wie’s 
weint und lacht, ad. by Ottaker Frans Ebergsberg and David Kalisch from Paris 
qui pleure et Paris qui rit, by Laurencin and Cormon; 1862. Stockholm: C. M. 
Thimgren, 1862, (1905; 1908). 

Madame Anderssons hyresgaster. See Mot berakning. 

141. Magister Blackstadius, eller Giftermalsannonsen, c. w. song, 2, by 
August Blanche, from Aprilsnarrene, eller Intriguen i skolen and Et eventyr i Rosen- 
borghave, by Johan L. Heiberg; 1844. Stockholm: Hierta, 1846 (1901; 1931). 

142. Majbruden, c. w. song, 1, by Gustaf Wicklund; 1888 (1888). 

143. Majdag i det gamla hemmet, En (1868). 

144. Majorens dottrar, c., 3, by Frans Hedberg. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1871 
(1880; 1922; 1931). 

145. Malins korgar, v. mon. w. song, 1, by August Safstrom, from a Danish 
idea; 1850 (1870, in Galesburg and Princeton, Ill.). 
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146. Mamsell Garibaldi, eller Inga herrar! Inga herrar! £. w. song, 1, by Ru- 
dolf Wall and August Safstr6m, from Valeur et Compagnie, by Jean Bayard and 
Devorme; 1859. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1859 (1876). 

Mamsell Lundblom vill gifta sig. See M:ll Sundblad vill gifta sig. 

147. M-ll Sundblad vill gifta sig, c.. 1, by Bertha Spanier, from the French. 
Stockholm: Flodin, 1865 (1870; 1928, 4; 1931). 

Acted also as Mamsell Lundblom vill gifta sig. 

148. Marknadsafton, En, flk. c., 1, by Vilhelm Moberg. Stockholm: Svenska 
Teatern, 1930 (1935). 

149. Menniskovan, En, c., 2 t., by Uller (Johan F. Lundgrén), from Jere- 
mias Grille, by E. Pohl. Stockholm: Flodin, 1866 (1869). 

150. Midsommarnatt i Dalarne, En, d. idyll w. song, by August Kloo and 
Elis W. Lindblad, from Huldrebakken, by Erik Bogh; 1854. Stockholm: Bonnier, 
1854 (1869, 2; 1891; 1901; 1907). 

151. Min gamla hatt, c. mon. w. song, 1, by Frans Hodell; 1862. Stock- 
holm: Flodin, 1862 (1906). 

Min hustru. See Natt i Falkenberg, En. 

152. Min hustrus affarer, c. w. song, 1, by Frans Hodell, from Ein todletten- 
geschichtchen, ad. by C. A. Gorner, from the French; 1861. Stockholm: Flodin, 1862 
(1862, 2; 1888; 1925, 2; 1926). 

153. Misstag pa misstag, c., 1, by Herman A. Kullberg, from Miéssverstand- 
nisse, by Ernst A. von Steigentesch; 1817 (1899). 

154. Mjuka tienare! eller Halfidioten, c. w. song, 2, by Frans Hodell, from 
Eine fixe idée, by Moritz A. Grandjean. Stockholm: Flodin, 1865 (1887). 

155. Mot beraékning, eller Lotte, eller Madame Anderssons hyresgaster, c. w. 
song, 1, by Aron Jonason, from Store Bededagsaften, ad. by F. Jansen, from the 
French. Stockholm: Flodin, 1871 (1876, 2; 1889; 1893; 1894; 1907; 1914; 
1915; 1928, 2; 1930; 1932; 1949). 

156. Mot ljuset, d., 2, by Harald Henriksson. Stockholm: Arbetarteatern. 
PUB TEEIIS0 )’: 

157. Mottagningstimmen, f., 1, by Bertha Spanier, from Die sprechstunde, 
by A. Reich. Stockholm: Flodin, 1868 (1896; 1911; 1917; 1924; 1929; 1930; 
1931; 1932; 1933, 2; 1936). 

Acted also as Doktor Hyalplos. 

Piperman 1 knipan. See Brottslig betjent, En. 

158. Mrs. Nilsons hyresgaster, c. (1930). 

159. Master Smith, eller Aristokrater aro vi alla, d., 5, by Johan Jolin; 
1847. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1847 (1906). 

160. “Matte vara barn fa rika fordldrar,” eller Svenska folkets underbara 
dden, t., 3, by Thore Osterberg and Carl Stockenberg; 1930 (1930; 1931). 

161. Nationaldagen, eller Den importerade alskaren, c. w. song, 3 t., by 
Ville Akerberg; 1889 (1889). 

Also called Folktalaren. 

162. Natt i Falkenberg, En, eller Min hustru, f. w. song, 1, by Jonas Philips- 
son, from En nat i Roeskilde, ad. by Hans Christian Andersen, from Une chambre a 
deux lits, by Charles V. Varin and Louis Lefévre; 1850. Goteborg: Ph. Meijer, 
1851 (1886; 1893; 1894; 1903, 2; 1904, 2; 1912; 1914; 1915; 1916; 1920; 
99295195154; 11932;°1933). 

Acted also as En natt i Falkoping. 

Natt i Falkoping, En. See Natt i Falkenberg, En. 

Nattetid. See Chicago nattetid. 
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163. Nerkingarne, flk. d. w. song, 3, by Axel Anrep. Stockholm: Skoglund, 
1872 (1888; 1890; 1892, 2; 1893; 1894; 1900; 1901; 1902; 1903; 1906; 1910; 
1912; 1913; 1925; 1926, 2; 1928). 

Scenes from Nerkingarne acted as Lasse och Stina and Stina och Lasse. 

164. Numero ett, rundt om hornet, eller En morkbla rock med perlemor- 
knappar, f., 1, by Karl J. Warburg, from Number one, round the corner, by W. 
Brough. Stockholm: Flodin, 1875 (1914). 

165. Nummer 39, e., 1, by Birger Moérner. Stockholm, in Iduns Julnisse, 
1901 (1935). 

166. Nyérsnatt pa Hotell Svea, New Yeat’s jest w. song (1896). 

167. Nyarsnatten, d., 1, by Axel Bosin, from Die neujahrsnacht, by Julian 
R. Benedix. Stockholm: Flodin, 1875 (1903). 

168. Nyarsnatts drom i Chicago, En, f. w. song, by Calle Dunkel (Charles 
Eklund), from Sondags-Nisse; 1870 (1870). 

169. Nar Bengt och Anders bytte hustrur, c. (1931). 

170. Nar bojorna brista, d., 3, by G. Adolv Olsson. Gavle: Hudiksvall, 
1908 (1915, 2; 1918). 

171. Ndr byskraddaren och byskomakaren gifte bort sin pojke, c., 3, by 
Bjorn Hodell (1930, 3; 1935). 

172. Nar cirkusen kom till sta'n, c. (1934). 

173. Ndr Smed-Erik och Pligg-Jan fick Amerikaframmande, flk. c., 3, by 
Alfred Ebenhard. Vimmerby: Kristdala Tryckeri, 1932 (1932; 1933; 1934, 4). 

174. Obrottslig tystlatenhet, v., 1, by Birger Schdldstrom, from Cowsine 
Lotte, by C. M. Wengel. Stockholm: Flodin, 1868 (1870). 

175. Oddga, En, c., 4, by Frans Hedberg, from Le tourbillon, by Michel 
Carré and Raimond Deslandes. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1867 (1891). 

176. Omegang till, En, eller Fram pa smatimmarne, t., 4 t., by Arvid Nel- 
son and Yngve Jancke; 1940 (1940). 

177. Ondes besegrare, Den, flk. c. w. song, 5, by Jeanette C. G. Stjernstrom, 
from Fandens overmand, ad. by Thomas Overskou, from Le fils de la vierge, by 
Meélesville; 1855. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1857 (1888; 1893; 1906). 

178. Oraklet ¢ Gronkoping, c. (1915). 

179. Orolig natt, En, c., 1, by Isidor Lundstr6m. Stockholm: Flodin, 187] 
(1903; 1907; 1912; 1914; 1932,°2; 1933). >: 

180. Paria, d., 1, by August Strindberg, from Paria, story by Ola Hansson. 
Stockholm, 1889 (1914; 1915; 1922). 

181. Pariserpojken, c. w. song, 2, by Fredrik N. Berg, from Le gamin de 
Paris, by J. F. A. Bayard and Emile L. Vanderburch; 1837. Stockholm: Typograf- 
forening, 1837 (1909). 

Acted as Parispojken. 

182. Pelikanen, d., 1, by August Strindberg, 1907. Stockholm: Aktiebola- 
get Ljus, 1907 (1915, 2). 

183. Pelle Gronlunds bryggeri, c., 4 (1907). 
re Pelle Janssons afventyr, m., 4, by Leopold Chellman (Kjellman); 1903 

5). 

185. Pelle Jonsons rivaler, c., 1 (1905). 

186. Pelle Piblqvists Amerika-resa, c. w. song, 3, by Ernst Lindblom; 1890 
1890, 2). 
187. Pelles forsta natt i Amerika, c., 1, by Carl Wennberg; 1892 (1892). 
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188. Per Olsson och hans karing, flk. c., 3, by Gustaf af Geijerstam; 1894. 
Stockholm: Bonnier, 1894 (1900, 2; 1906; 1929, 4; 1932, 2). 

Pettersons betjent. See Han hyr rum af sin betjent. 

189. Pinafore, c. op., 2, by Gustaf Wicklund, from H.M.S. Pinafore, or The 
lass that loved a sailor, by W. S. Gilbert and A. S. Sullivan; 1896 (1896; 1897; 
1899; 1900). 

Piperman 1 knipan. See Brottslig betjent, En. 

190. Positivhataren, c. w. song, 4, by August Blanche; 1843. Stockholm: 
Horbergska Tryckeri, 1843 (1893). 

191. Preciosa, rom. d. w. song & dance, 4, by Per Ad. Granberg, from 
Preciosa, ad. by P. A. Wolff, w. music by Carl Maria von Weber, from Gi#tanilla 
Preciosa, by Miguel de Cervantes; 1824. Stockholm, 1824 (1887; 1888). 

192. Prins Pippi och Froken Fiffi, opt., 1, by Birger Schdldstrém, from 
Prins Pipi och Froken Titi, ad. by Erik Bogh, from L’I/e Tulipan, by Henri Chivot 
and Alfred Duru, w. music by Jacques Offenbach and C. R. Littmarck. Stockholm: 
Flodin, 1871 (1899, 3; 1902). 

193. Prosperitetsveckan, d. (1930). 

194. Punkt for punkt, c., 1, by Bertha and Nathalia Spanier, from Le serment 
d’Horace, by Henri Murger; 1861. Stockholm: Flodin, 1862 (1869; 1916, 2). 

195. Pa forsta Maj, c. w. song, 1, by Gustaf Wicklund; 1886 (1886). 

196. Pask, d., 3, by August Strindberg; 1901. Stockholm: Gernandt, 1901 
(1913, 3; 1918). 

197. Rallare, c., by Henning Ohlson-Sérby (1932). 

198. Ransakningsmalet, c., 1, by W. Styrlander, Gefle: Ahlstrom och Ceder- 
bergs Tryckeri, 1893 (1896). 

199. Regementets dotter, c.o., 2, by Niklas af Wetterstedt, from La fille du 
régiment, by J. H. V. de Saint-Georges and J. A. F. Bayard, w. music by Gaetano 
Donizetti; 1845. Stockholm: Abr. Hirsch, 1845 (1906, Act II). 

200. Regina von Emmeritz, h.d., 5, by Zacharias Topelius, w. music by 
J. A. Sdderman; 1853. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1854 (1889; 1890; 1893; 1898; 
1906, 2; 1908; 1927). 

Acted also as Gustaf II Adolf och Regina von Emmeritz. 

201. Resande teatersallskap, Ett, eller En tragedi i Vimmerby, eller Kome- 
dianterna, f. w. music, 2, by August Blanche, in part from Le roman comique, ad. 
by d’Ennery, Cormon, and Romain, from Le roman comique, by Paul Scarron; 1848. 
Stockholm: Bonnier, 1881 (1881; 1891). 

202. Rika morbror, c. w. song, 2, by August Blanche; 1845. Stockholm: 
Bonnier, 1846 (1878; 1891; 1896; 1898; 1924; 1929, 3; 1932; 1935). 

203. Rochus Pumpernickel, f. w. song, 3, by J. J. Askenbom, from Rochus 
Pumpernickel, by Matthias Stegmayer; 1842. Stockholm: Gust. Rahms Forlag, 
1857 (1879). 

204. Rosen pa Tistelon, d., 5, ad. by Mauritz Cramaer, as Brottslingarne, 
from Rosen pa Tistelon, novel by Emilie Flygare Carlén. Stockholm: Horbergska 
Tr., 1843 (1907). 

205. Rospiggarna, flk. c. w. song and dance, 4, by Frans Hedberg. Stock- 
holm: Bonnier, 1884 (1908). 

206. Rum att hyra, c., 1, from “Furnished Apartment,” by Cormon and 
Grangé. Ad. by Jeanette G. Stjernstrom, 1855; by Axel Bosin, Stockholm: Flodin, 
1863 (1904). 

207. Rum att hyra, Ett, c. w. song, 1, by Frans Hodell; 1860. Stockholm: 
Flodin, 1860 (1876; 1917). 
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208. Rum for resande, Ett, c., 1, by Lars A. Malmgren, from Eine meublirte 
wohnung, by C. A. Gorner; 1859 (1871, 3). 

209. Rusets fange, d., 1, by Hinke (Bernhard Henrik) Bergegren. Stock- 
holm: Sddertelje Tryckeri, 1911 (1915; 1929; 1936). 

210. Radhusratten (1914). 

Sabinskornas bortrofvande. See Direktor Striese. 

211. Sambdllsdanaren, c., by Magnus Elmblad (1870's). 

Sara liuger for sin karleks skull. See Karleken pa sommarnoje. 

212. Sara vinner pa lotteri, flk. c. (1938; 1939). 

Saras karleksdfventyr. See Karleken pa sommarnoje. 

213. Sax, taylor pa dekis, c., 1, by Gus Higgins; 1896 (1896). 

214. Sjomansliv, 2 (1936). 

215. Skal och karna, eller En man af verld och en man af varde, d., 1, by 
Johan Jolin; 1846. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1866 (1891). 

Skomakar-Jacke. See Skomakar-Kalle. 

216. Skomakar-Kalle, eller Prasten, c., 1, by Knut S. Haglof. Borlange: Da- 
larnes Tidnings Boktryckeri, 1921 (1940). 

Acted as Skomakar-Jacke. 

Skadespelerskan. See Forlofning, En. 

217. Skoflad lycka. Credited to Victorien Sardou (1893). 

218. Skokan rattvisan, d., 4, by Hinke (Bernhard Henrik) Bergegren. In 
Hinke 65 ar, Stockholm: Fram, 1926 (1935; 1936, 2). 

219. Skordekalaset i Nickebo, r., 3, by Ernst Hagerstrom (1926). 

220. Slavarna pa Molokstorp, d., 3, by Wilfred Schober (V. Schdberg). 
Karlskrona: Tryckeri Foreningen “Blekinges’” Tryckeri, 1907 (1934). 

221. Sme-Olas stora synd, c., 3, by Alfred Ebenhard. Vimmerby: Kristdala 
Tryckeri, 1926 (1927, 4; 1930; 1933; 1934; 1935). 

222. Smalandsknekten, flk. c., 3, by August Bondeson; 1894. Stockholm: 
Bonnier, 1894 (1901). 

223. Smnarka, c., 1 (1900). 

224. Sockenskraddaren, mon. w. song, 1, by G. Bothén (Nétob); 1866 
(1868). 

225. Sommarnoje pa Skonlunda, c., 1 (1934). 

226. Sparlakanslexor, c., 1, by Knut Almlof, from Kandels gardinenspre- 
digten, by Gustaf von Moser. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1872 (1888; 1891; 1894; 
1896; 1898; 1901; 1902; 1917). 

227. Spik i nyckelhalet, En, c., 1, by Bertha Spanier Straube, from La clé 
sous le paillasson, by Eugene Grangé, Emile de Najac, and Edmond F. V. About. 
Stockholm: Bonnier, 1867 (1907; 1914; 1917; 1918, 3). 

228. Sqvallersystrarne, d. sketch, 3, by Johan Jolin. In Linnea, 1864 (1904). 

229. Sten Stenson Stéen fran Eslof, c., 3, by John Wigfors; 1903 (1911, 2; 
1912). 

Stina och Lasse. See Nerkingarne. 

230. Stockholms-mamsell, En, c. mon. w. song, 1, by Frans Hodell; 1863. 
Stockholm: Flodin, 1864 (1868). 

231. Stora uppstandelsen i Krakemdla, Den, c. Possibly related to Krake- 
mala marknad, eller Rosen fran herregarden, c., 3, by Fridolf (Henning Lind), 
Falun, 1923 (1930; 1931; 1932; 1934). 

232. Storstadning pa Snusboulevarden, c. (1930). 

233. Styrman Karlssons brollopsresa, c. w. song, by Bjérn Hodell, from 
Styrman Karlssons bréllopsresa, novel by Sigge (Sigfrid) N. Stromberg (1931, 2). 
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234. Styrman Karlssons flammor, c. w. song, by Bjorn Hodell, from Styr- 
man Karlssons flammor, novel by Sigge (Sigfrid) N. Stromberg (1930). 

235. Svart pa hvitt, eller Fruntimmerna pa 6fverblefna chartan, c., 2, by 
Carl Envallsson, from Le dédit, by C. R. Dufresny; 1791 (1902). 

236. Svartsjuk tok, En, c. w. song, 1, by Uller (Johan F. Lundgrén); 
1859. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1859 (1878; 1914; 1917; 1928, 2). 

Svartsjuk aktaman, En. See Han dar inte svartsjuk. 

237. Sven och liten Anna, flk. c. w. song, 3, by Herman Martinsson; 1858. 
Stockholm, Bonnier, 1861 (1901; 1909). ; 
Svenska folkets underbara oden. See “Matte vara barn fa rika fordldrav.” 

238. Svenska John gar i land, c., by Henning Ohlson-Sorby, (1936, 2; 1940). 

239. Svenskarne pa Cuba, d., 4 t., by Albert Alberg; 1898 (1898, 2). 

240. Swdarfar, c., 4, by Gustaf af Geijerstam; 1888. Stockholm: Bonnier, 
1888 (1892; 1904). 

241. Syfroknarna, flk. c. w. song, 8 t, by Frans Hodell, from Eine leichte 
person, by Ant. Bittner. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1869 (1884). 

242. Syndabocken, c., 3, by Ernst H. Behmer, from Das opferlamm, by Paul 
R. Lehnhard; 1911 (1911). 

243. Syrsan, c., 4, from Fanchon, oder Die grille, ad. by Charlotte Birch- 
Pfeiffer, from La petite Fadette, novel by George Sand. Tr. by W. Swenson, 1858; 
credited to August Blanche and to Frans Hodell (1908; 1926). 

244. Sa tuktas en argbigga, c., 5, from The taming of the shrew, by William 
Shakespeare. Ad. by Louise G. Stjernstrém, from tr. by Carl A. Hagberg, 1860; by 
Wilh. Bolin, from tr. by Carl A. Hagberg, ca. 1880 (1904). 

245. Sant hander, f., 2, t., credited to Uller (Johan F. Lundgrén) (1933). 

246. Sdallskapsglaset, d., 5, from The soctal glass, by T. Trask Woodward 
(1894, 2; 1913). 

247. Sdatt att fria, Ett, f.,1, by L. Drowtey (1884). 

248. Sdder om Rio Grande, c. w. song, by Arvid Nelson; 1931 (1931). 

249. Sondag i det grona, En, c. w. song, 1, by Frans Hodell; 1861. Stock- 
holm: Flodin, 1861 (1878). 

250. Sdndag pa Amager, En, c. w. song, 1, from En Soindag pa Amager, by 
Johanne L. Heiberg. Tr. by August Safstro6m, 1852; by John F. I. Hogfeldt, 1854 
(1907). 

251. Tank-spridd friare, En, c. Possibly Den tankspridde, c. mon. w. song, 
1, by Frans Hedberg; 1859. Stockholm, 1859 (1904; 1908; 1917). 

252. Tuillfalligheter, c. 1, by Gustaf Fredrikson, from Swrrogat, by Otto 
Benzon. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1892 (1922). 

Ad. by Ernst H. Behmer as Just by chance, 1914. 

253. Timmerflottarens son, flk. c., 2, by Mille (Emil Juhlin). Falun: Ama- 
torteatern, 1931 (1937). 

254. Tjuven, d., from Upton Sinclair. Possibly Sjungande fangelsefaglar, by 
Upton Sinclair, tr. by Ture Newman. Stockholm: Axel Holmstrom, 1892 (1923; 
1930; 1935). 

Acted also as Inbrottstjuven. 

255. Torpar-Petter saljer sin karing, f. w. song, 3, by Hjalmar Harriston 
(1933). 

256. Tosingar, £., 1, by Wurm Junior; ca. 1867. Stockholm: Flodin, 1883 
€19105419173: 19235 1929; 1931; 1932,.2). 

257. Tragiskt misstag, Ett, c. (1939). 
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258. Tre friare och en dlskare, eller Vardshuset pa Grona Asnan, c., 1, by 
Uller (Johan F. Lundgrén), from Zum Griinen Esel, ad. by R. Hahn, from Les 
prétendus de Gimblette, by Paul Dandré, P. C. J. A. Lefranc, Marc-Michel, and 
Senneif. Stockholm: Flodin, 1861 (1869; 1878; 1909; 1911; 1913, 3; 1917). 

259. Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar, c. w. song, 1, by Johan Jolin, from 
Trois amours de pompiers, by Moreau, Paul S. de Sancy, and Alfred C. Lartigue; 
1858. Stockholm: Flodin, 1870 (1897; 1903, 2; 1905; 1907; 1909; 1912; 
1913, 2; 1922, 2; 1925, 5; 1930; 1935, 2; 1945). 

260. Trétte Theodor, f., 3, from Der mide Theodor, by Max Neal and Max 
Ferner (1935). 

Tva hustrur med endast en stackars man. See Komedi, En. 

261. Tank pa mor, d., 3, by Alfred Ebenhard. Oskarshamn: Kristdala Tryckeri, 
1929 (1934, 2; 1935; 1936). 

Ulla skall pa bal. See Balen pa Grona Lund. 

262. Ur Carl XII:s ungdom, d., 5, by Johan Borjesson; 1858 (1906). 

Acted as Carl XII. 

263. Valborgsmesso-aftonen, flk. d. w. song, 4, by Frans Hedberg, w. 
music by J. W. Sdderman; 1855. Stockholm: 1865 (1890; 1896; 1903, 2; 1905). 

264. Vermlandingarne, “tragi-comic talk-song-and dance-play,’ 2 parts, 6 
t., by Fredrik August Dahlgren, w. music by A. Randel; 1846. Stockholm: Hér- 
bergska Tryckeri, 1846 (1884, 2; 1886; 1888; 1890, 2; 1892, 5; 1893, 4; 1895; 
1896, 3; 1898, 2; 1899, 2; 1900; 1901; 1902; 1903, 2; 1904; 1905, 2; 1906; 
1907, 3; 1908, 2; 1909, 3; 1910; 1911; 1912; 1913, 4; 1914, 5; 1915, 2; 1916; 
1917, 2; 1918; 1919, 2; 1920, 2; 1921; 1923, 2; 1924; 1925; 1926; 1927; 
1928, 3; 1929, 2; 1931; 1946, 2; 1950, 2). 

265. Vi ga ilann i Spanien, c., from story from French in Swedish periodical 
193i): 

266. Vildsinte Mexikanaren, Den, c., 1 (1886). 

267. Véalse z lifvet, d., by Harald Haraldsson (Per T. Hansell), from Vzlse 
i lifvet, novel by Gustaf af Geijerstam. Stockholm, 1920 (1931). 

268. Var forening, f. w. song, 2, by Gustaf Wicklund; 1883 (1883). 

Vardshuset pa Grona Asnan. See Tre friare och en dalskare. 

269. Vdarfningen, d. picture of bird life w. song, 1. In Flygskriften Stadsbu- 
det, Stockholm, 1864 (1884; 1907). 

270. Aktenskapsbolaget U.P.A., c., by Henning Ohlson-Sérby (1934). 

271. Ara, d., 4, by Frans Hedberg, from Die ehre, by Hermann Sudermann. 
Stockholm: Bonnier, 1890 (1905; 1913). 

272. Oregrund-Osthammar, £., 3, by Herman Kinmansson, from Kyritz- 
Pyritz, by H. Wilken. Ad. by Algot E. Strand (1902, 2; 1905; 1907; 1908; 
LOTS ALO 2 ie 

273. Overraskning, En, f. w. song, 2, by Gustaf Wicklund; 1883 (1883). 


IJ. AUTHORS. 

Authors of plays are listed under two categories: A. Swedish, and B. Non- 
Swedish. The lists include authors of original sources and of intermediate versions 
as well as of the plays in Swedish, but non-Swedish authors are given for the plays 
in the Appendix, Section I, only; not for plays listed only in the supplement to 
Chapter VI, almost all of which were originally written in Swedish. For authors in 
section B. the nationality is indicated by the following abbreviations: A——Ameri- 
can; D.—Danish; E—English; F—French; G—German; N.—Norwegian; S.— 
Spanish. Authors in both A. and B. are listed also under pseudonyms, variant spell- 
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ings, etc., with cross references. Known dates of birth and death are given, and Chi- 
cago authors are indicated by asterisks. After the dates, cross references to plays in the 
Appendix, Section I, are given by number, and to plays in the supplement to 
Chapter VI by number, followed by the letter a. 


IJ. A. SWEDISH. 

Ack £43. 

Ahlgren, Ernst; pseud. of Victoria Benedictsson. 

Ahlstrand, Oscar, *; 16. 

Alberg, Albert, *, 1838- ca. 1928; 110. 

Almlof, C. A. Knut, 1829-1899; 226. 

Andersson, E. Einar, *, 1902- ; 20a. 

Andersson, Harald N.; pseud., H. Antonius 1898- ; 6a, 65a, 77a. 

Anrep, Axel, 1835-1897; 163. 

Antonius, H.; pseud. of Harald N. Andersson. 

Arfvidsson, Nils, 1802-1880; 82 (?). 

Askenbom, J. J.; 203. 

Atterling, Carl, *; 118. 

Bachman, Robert H.; 105. 

Behmer, Ernst Hugo, *, 1872- ; 14, 46, 56, 242, 252 (Eng.). 

Benedictsson, Victoria; pseud., Ernst Ahlgren, 1850-1888; 104. 

Benson, Otto, *, 1892- ; 108. 

Berg, Fredrik N., 1802-1884; 21, 181. 

Bergegren, Hinke (Bernhard Henrik), 1861-1936; 209, 218. 

Bernskog, Robert; 25a. 

Berthel, Theodore; 50. 

Blanche, August, 1811-1868; 48, 53, 60, 76, 89, 94, 111, 141, 190, 201, 202, 
243 (?). 

Bolin, Wilhelm, 1835-1924; 244 (?) 

Bondeson, August, 1854-1906; 222. 

Bosin, Axel, 1840-1910; 29, 167, 206 (?). 

Bothén, G.; pseud., Nétob; 224. 

Borjesson, Johan, 1790-1866; 54, 262. 

Carlén, Emilie Flygare, 1809-1892; 204. 

Carlson, Einar,*, 1892-1949; 70, 10a. 

Carlson, Rose, *; 139. 

Cederoth, Al, *; 37a. 

Chellman (Kjellman), Leopold, *; 1872-1940; 185. 

Cramaer, Mauritz, 1818-1848; 204. 

Dahlgren, Fredrik August, 1816-1849; 264. 

Danielsson, Johan G.; pseud., Sten, 1863-1938; 121. 

Didring, Ernst, 1868-1931; 102a. 

Drowrey, 1 "2 );. 247. 

Dunkel, Calle; pseud. of Charles Eklund. 

Ebenhard, Alfred, 1877- : 6, 173, 221, 261, 16a, 31a, 47a, 60a, 70a, 80a. 

Edgren, Charlotte. See Leffler, A. Charlotte Edgren. 

Edstrom, John, 1903- pene: 

Ekberg, Ernst, *, 1870- e114. 

Eklund, Charles; pseud., Calle Dunkel, *; 1830 - Jee LOS: 

Elmblad, Magnus, *, 1848-1888; 91 (?), 211. 

Engstrom, Gustaf; 11, 100. 
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Envallsson, Carl, 1756-1806; 235. 

Erlind, Gunnar; pseud. of Ernst G. Lind. 

Fastbom, Ernst, 1871-1940; 81. 

Fischer, Sigge; 99. 

Flodmark, Johan H. A., 1837-1927; 1, 17, 62, 86. 

Forsslund, Karl-Erik, 1872-1941; 26, 120. 

Fredrikson, Gustaf, 1832-1921; 97, 252. 

Fridholm; pseud. of Karl Reigin. 

Fridolf; pseud. of E. Henning Lind. 

Geijerstam, Gustaf af, 1858-1909; 51 (?), 127, 188, 240, 267. 

Goldschmidt, Magnus A., 1824 - 2 aD Toe Clean 

Gote, Harold; pseud. of Helga F. M. Steenhof. 

Gottman, Georg A., 1836-1864; 45. 

Granberg, Jeanette C. See Stjernstrom, Jeanette C. G. 

Granberg, Louise E. See Stjernstrom, Louise E. G. 

Granberg, Per A., 1770-1841; 191. 

Gustafson, Richard A., 1840 - ‘25s 24 mood: 

Goransson, Kurt Albert, 1908- ee 7a, lla, 15a, 18a, 22a, 27a, 5la, 56a. 

Hagberg, Carl A., 1810-1864; 82 (2), 244 (?). 

Haglof, Knut S., 1859-1938; 129, 216, 4a, 13a, 29a, 41a, 45a, 64a, 66a, 78a. 

“Halvard”; 92a. 

Hansell, Per Tore; pseud., Harald Haraldsson, Henry Harrison, 1889- ape lee 

Hanson, Carl Frederick (Worcester, Mass.), *, 1849 - pees 

Hansson, Ola, 1860-1925; 180. 

Haraldsson, Harald; pseud. of Per Tore Hansell. 

Harrison, Henry; pseud. of Per Tore Hansell. 

Harriston, Hjalmar; 38, 255. 

Hedberg, Frans, 1828-1908; 28, 33, 40, 72, 93, 101, 131, 144, 175, 205, 251, 
263, 274. 

Hedin, E. R.; 2a, 68a. 

Hedvall, Fritiof; 109. 

Hellgren, A. E.; 133. 

Henrikson, Harold, 1898- 156: 

Hertzberg, Rafaél, 1845-1896; 42 (?). 

Higgins, Gus (Gustaf Lindstrom), *, 1863-1909; 214. 

Hodell, Bjorn; 171, 233, 234. 

Hodell, Frans, 1840-1890; 3 (?), 11, 29, 39, 55, 57, 58, 90, 107, 126, 137, 151, 
152, 154720732230, 24172243562) 5 249 22618ab 2a: 

Holmer, Edward, *; 59. 

Holson, A. B., *; 8. 

Hagerstrom, Ernst, *; 219. 

Hockert, Bruno E.,*, 1861-1928; 80. 

Hogfeldt, John F. I; 84, 250 (?). 

Jancke (or Yancke), Yngve,*, 1892-1948; 70, 87, 176, 9a, 10a. 

Jolin, Johan, 1818-1884; 20, 63, 119, 140, 159, 215, 228, 259. 

Jonason, Aron, 1838-1914; 155. 

Josephson, Ludwig, 1832-1899; 92, 134. 

Juhlin, Emil; pseud., Mille, 1905- ; 4. 

Jarnstrom, Joel; 73a. 

Kellgren, Johan H., 1751-1795; 78 (?). 

Karlsson, Josef, 1887- ; 88a. 
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Kinmansson, Herman; 272. 

Kjellman, Leopold. See Chellman, Leopold. 
Klein, Ernest, 1887-1937; 26. 

Kloo, August, 1815-1862; 150. 

Kullberg, Herman A., 1772-1834; 153. 
K.....-...m: ./0a. 


Leffler, A. Charlotte Edgren, 1849-1892; 71. 

Leman, O.; 45. 

Lind, E. Henning, R.; pseud., Fridolf, 1886- O23 1. Ge) ood 

Lind, Ernst G.; pseud., Gunnar Erlind, 1885- ; 28a (?), 42a, 55a, 57a, 79a: 

Lindblad, Elis W., 1828-1878; 150. 

Lindblom, Ernst,*, 1865-1925; 5, 186. 

Lindquist, Nels L.,*; 72a. 

Lundgrén, Johan Fredrik; pseud., Uller, 1821-1885; 32, 37, 64 (?), 83, 125, 149, 
230, 249 (2) 56258. 

Lundgren, Ludwig; pseud. Sigyn,*, 1872-1931; 13. 


Lundstrom, Isidor, 1843 - Pes 79! 
Lovgren, Knut; 35a. 

Malm, Wilhelm, 1811 - 2? ; 48. 
Malmgren, Lars A., 1813-1861; 89, 208. 
Martinsson, Herman, 1834 - MA SLES 23 7: 


Melsted, Henning von, 1875- ; 14a. 

Mille; pseud. of Emil Juhlin. 

Moberg, Vilhelm, 1898- elas: 

Molander, Harald, 1858-1900; 42 (?). 

Molander, Henrik; 113. 

Moquist, Carl J., 1825-1869; 52a. 

MoOrner, Birger, 1867-1930; 165. 

Nelson, Arvid,*, 1888- ; 16, 70, 85, 87, 176, 248, 24a, 32a. 

Nelson, Per; pseud. of Allan Wallenius. 

Nenzén-Haquinius, Hedvig, 1880- ; 87a. 

Nerman, Ture, 1886- 3 204. 

Nilsson, Tage; pseud., Jean Sibelius; 48a. 

Noreen, Werner,*, 1893- ; 108. 

Norling, Paul,*, 1897- ; 21a, 50a, 63a, 81a, 84a. 

Ohlson, Henning Olof, or Henning Ohlson-Sorby, 1884-1941; 4, 61, 66, 68, 122, 
197, 238, 270. 

Olsson, G. Adolv, 1886- GAN 

Ossiander; pseud. of Gunnar Persson. 

Persson, Gunnar; pseud., Ossiander; 62a, 83a. 

Pfeil, Carl,*, 1853-1924: 35, 48 (Eng.), 93 (Eng.). 

Philipsson, Jonas; 18 (?), 162. 

Pontin, Magnus E. C., 1819-1852; 51 (?). 

Reigin, Karl; pseud., Fridholm, 1895- ; 5a, 98a. 

Ringh, M.; 130. 

Runeberg, Johan L., 1804-1877; 47. 

Sartoris; 96. 

Schober, Wilfred; pseud. of V. Schdberg. 

Schoberg, V.; pseud., Wilfred Schober; 220. 

Schéldstr6m, Birger F., 1840 - 2 Pehl 217A 192: 

Sibelius, Jean; pseud. of Tage Nilsson. 
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Sigyn; pseud. of Ludwig Lundgren. 
Silfverstolpe, Axel, 1762-1816; 135 (?). 
SjOquist, Theodore, *; 43. 


Spanier, Bertha, or Bertha S. Straube, 1839 - ? ; 30, 102, 147, 157, 194, 227. . 


Spanier, Nathalia, 2? -1866; 102, 194. 

Steenhof, Helga, F. M.; pseud., Harold Gote, 1865 - 2; Ola. 
Sten; pseud. of Johan G. Danielsson. 

Stenhagen, Alfred; 95. 

Stjernstrom, Jeanette C. G., 1825-1857; 22 (?), 177, 206 (?). 
StjernstrOm, Louise E. G., 1827 - ? ; 84, 244 (?). 
Stockenberg, Carl, *, 1878- ‘7 Gull OG, 

Strand, Algot E.,*; 271. 

Strands) Wal. ww) Gone )e 

Straube, Bertha S. See Spanier, Bertha. 

Strindberg, August, 1849-1912; 79, 88, 138, 180, 182, 196, 58a, 89a. 
Stromberg, Sigge (Sigfrid N.), 1885-1920; 233, 234. 
Styrlander, W.; 198. 

Swenson, W.; 243. 

Safstrom, August, 1813-1888; 7, 18 (?), 24, 145, 146, 250 (?). 
Séderwall, Einar Fabian, *, 1869 - 2? ; 17a, 99a. 
Sdorby-Ohlson, Henning. See Ohlson, Henning Olof. 

Tegnér, Esaias, 1782-1846; 65. 

Thunberg, Ivar T., 1888- > 93a. 

Topelius, Zacharias, 1818-1898; 200. 

Uller; pseud. of Johan Fredrik Lundgrén. 


Wahl, Anders de, 1869- ; 69. 
Wall, Rudolf, 1825-1893; 146. 
Wallenius, Allan; pseud., Per Nelson, 1890- od). 


Warburg, Karl Johan, 1852-1918; 103, 164. 
Wenberg or Wiberg, Werner (*?); 106. 
Wennberg, Carl,*; 187. 

Wennersten, Oscar; 27. 

Wernberg, Hjalmar, 1867-1924; 26a. 
Wetterstedt, Niklas af, 1780-1855; 199. 
Wicklund, Gustaf,*, 1852-1905; 2, 8, 123, 132, 142, 189, 195, 268, 273. 
Wigfors, Sten, 1872-1909; 229. 

Wijkander, Carl O., 1826-1899; 36. 

Wurm Junior; 256. 

Yancke, Yngve. See Jancke, Yngve. 

Akerberg, Ville,*, 1864-1894; 161. 
Akerhjelm, G. F., 1776-1853; 82. 

Olander, A. H.; 9 (?). 

Osterberg, Thore,*; 160. 


II. B. NON-SWEDISH. 

About, Edmond F. V., 1828-1885, F.; 58, 227. 

Albini; pseud. of Albin J. B. von Meddlhammer. 
Andersen, Hans Christian, 1805-1875, D.; 162. 

Basté, Pierre E.; pseud., Grangé, 1810-1887, F.; 92, 206. 
Bayard, J. F. A., 1796-1853, F.; 57, 94, 146, 181, 199. 
Belly, G., F.; 29. 
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—— 


Benedix, Julian R., 1811-1873, G.; 167. 

Benzon, Otto, 1856 - CPG reed: 

Berg, O. F.; pseud., Ottaker Frans Ebergsberg, 1833-1886, G.; 140. 
Birch-Pfeiffer, Charlotte, 1800-1868, G.; 243. 

Bisson, Alexandre, 1848-1912, F.; 46. 

Bittner, Ant., G.; 241. 

Bourgeois, Auguste Anicet, 1806-1871, F.; 30. 

Breidahl, Axel, 1876- , D.; 49. 

Brisebarre, Edouard L. A., 1817-1871, F.; 21. 

Brough, William, 1826-1870, E.; 164. 

Bogh, Erik, 1822-1899, D.; 7, 21, 39, 103, 107, 112, 150, 192. 
Carré, Michel, 1819-1872, F.; 175. 

Cervantes, Miguel de, 1549-1616, S.; 191. 

Chapelain; pseud., Romain, 1595-1614, F.; 201. 

Chapelle, Paul-Aimée; pseud., Laurencin, 1806-1890, F.; 84, 140. 
Chivot, Henri, 1830-1897, F.; 25, 105, 192. 

Choquart, Adolphe, F.; 39. 

Cormon, Eugéne; pseud. of Pierre E. Piestri. 

Courcy, F. de, F.; 51. 

Dandré; pseud. of Eugéne Labiche. 

Delacour; pseud. of Alfred C. Lartigue. 

Deligny, Eugéne, 1816-1881, F.; 134. 

d’Ennery or Dennery; pseud. of Eugéne Philippe. 

Deslandes, Raimond, 1828-1890, F.; 92, 175. 

Devorme; pseud. of Augustin J. de Wailly. 

Dudevant, Amantine L. A.; pseud., George Sand, 1804-1876, F.; 243. 
Dufresny, Charles Riviers, 1648-1724, F.; 235. 

Dumas, Alexandre, pére, 1802-1870, F.; 51, 77. 

Duru, Alfred, 1829-1889, F.; 25, 105, 192. 

Duveyrier, A. H. J.; pseud., Mélesville, 1787-1865, F.; 177. 
Ebergsberg, Ottaker Frans; pseud. of O. F. Berg. 

Elsz, Alexander, G.; 84. 

Fargeot, M., F.; 31. 

Ferner, Max, G.; 260. 

Fiennes, Charles M. de; pseud., Senneif, 1814 - Aiki f2 58: 
Frische, Axel, 1877- , D.; 49. 

Gassman, Theodor, 1798-1873, G.; 83. 

Gilbert, William Schwenk, Sir, 1836-1911, E.; 189. 

Gondinet, Edmond, 1828-1888, F.; 101. 

Grandjean, Moritz A., 1821-1885, F.; 154. 

Grangé; pseud. of Pierre E. Basté. 

Grundy, Sidney, 1848-1914, E.; 56. 

Gorner, C. A., 1806-1884, G.; 152, 208. 

Hahn, R., 1874- - Venezuelan in France; 258. 

Halévy, Ludovic, 1834-1908, F.; 124. 

Halm, Friedrich; pseud. of Eligius Franz Joseph von Miinch-Bellinghausen. 
Heiberg, Johan Ludvig, 1791-1860, D.; 141. 

Heiberg, Johanne L., 1812-1890, D.; 250. 

Holberg, Ludvig von, 1684-1754, N.-D.; 110. 

Honoré; pseud. of Charles H. Remy. 

Hopf, A., G.; 62. 
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Horn, Georg, 1831-1897, G.; 37. 

Ibsen, Henrik, 1828-1906, N.; 42. 

Jacobsen, Eduard, 1833-1897, G.; 133. 

Jansen, F., D.; 155 

Juin, C, Ge il 

Justinius, O.; pseud. of Ernst Heinrich Wilken. 

Kaiser, Friedrich, 1814-1874, G.; 24. 

Kalisch, David, 1820-1872, G.; 140. 

Kotzebue, August Friedrich von, 1761-1819, G.; 78(?). 

Kudelberg, Gust, G.; 36. 

Kuntze; G.; 43. 

Labiche, three. pseud., Dandré, 1815-1888, F.; 56, 83, 258. 

Lartigue, Alfred C.; pseud., Delacour, 1815- 1883, P5259; 

Laurencin; pseud. i Paul-Aimée Chapelle. 

Lefévre, Louis, Lfébure-Wely or Lefébure, Louis Janen Alfred, 1817-1870, F.; 162 
Lefranc, P. C. J. August, 1814-1878, F.; 258. 

Lehnard, Paul R., G.; 242. 

Lemoine, L. I. E- ieee Moreau, 1806-1876, F.; 259. 

Lubize; pseud. of Pierre H. Martin. 

Marc-Michel; pseud. of Michel, Marc A. A. 

Mars, Antony, 1862-1915, F.; 46. 

Martin, Pierre H., 1800-1863, F.; 84. 

Meddlhammer, Albin J. B. von; pseud., Albini, 1777-1838, G.; 22 (?). 
Meilhac, Henri, 1831-1897, F.; 124, 132. 

Meélesville; pseud. of A. H. J. Duveyrier. 

Meyer-Forster, Wilhelm, 1862-1934, G.; 72. 

Michel, Marc A. A.; pseud., Marc-Michel, 1812-1868, F.; 21, 83, 258. 
Millaud, Moiser Polydire, 1813-1871, F.; 132. 

Moinaux, Jules, 1815-1895, F.; 30. 

Moreau; pseud. of Lemoine, L. I. E. 

Moser, Gustav von, 1825-1903, G.; 45, 226. 

Murger, Henri, 1822-1861, F.; 194. 

Moller, Otto, G.; 97. 

Miller, Hugo, 1871- wel Oz: 

Munch-Bellinghausen, Eligius Franz Joseph von; pseud., Friedrich Halm, 1806-1871, 


G.; 67(?). 
Najac, Emile de, 1828-1889, F.; 222. 
Neal, Max, 1865 - 28. G.-8260; 


Nestroy, Johannes, 1802-1862, G.; 11, 89. 

Overskou, Thomas, 1798-1873, D.; 177. 

Philippe, Eugéne; pseud., d’Ennery or Dennery, 1811-1899, F.; 112, 201. 
Piestri, Pierre E.; pseud., Eugéne Cormon, 1811-1903, F; 140, 201, 206, 227. 
Pohl, Emil, 1824-1901, G.; 86. 

Radet, Jean B., 1751-1830, F.; 7. 

Reich, Albert, 1881- AG yl Js 

Remy, Charles H.; pseud., Honoré, 1792-1858, F.; 17. 

Reuter, Fritz, 1810-1874, G.; 131. 

Romain; pseud. of Chapelain. 

Saint-Georges, Jules H. Vernay de, 1801-1875, F; 199. 

Sand, George; pseud. of Amantine L. A. Dudevant. 

Sardou, Victorien, 1831-1908, F.; 217 (?). 
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Scarron, Paul, 1610-1660, F.; 201. 

Schonthan, Frans, von, 1849-1913, G.; 41. 

Senneif; pseud. of Charles M. de Fiennes. 

Shakespeare, William, 1564-1616, E.; 82, 244. 

Sinclair, Upton, 1878- SPAS 2 5A: 

Siraudin de Sancy, Paul, 1813-1883, F.; 259. 

Souvestre, Emile, 1805-1854, F.; 24. 

Stegmayer, Matthias, ? -1820, G.; 203. 

Steigentesch, Ernst A. von, 1774-1826, G.; 153. 

Sudermann, Hermann, 1857-1928, G.; 271. 

Théaulon de Lambert, Marie E. G. M., 1787-1841, F.; 39, 51. 
Theuriet, André, 1833-1907, F.; 95. 

Tietz, Christ. Friedrich, G.; 17. 

Vanderburch, Emile Louis, 1794-1862, F.; 181. 

Varin, Charles V., 1798-1869, F.; 162. 

Varner, Antoine F., 1789-1854, F.; 94. 

Verne, Jules, 1828-1905, F.; 112. 

Wailly, Augustin J. de; pseud., Devorme, 1806-1866, F.; 146. 
Wengel, C. M., G.; 174. 

Wilken, Ernst Heinrich; pseud., O. Justinius, 1846 - eos. wd? 
Wolff, Pius A., 1784-1828, G.; 191. 

Woodward, T. Trask, A.; 246. 


IIL. 


THEATRES AND HALLS. 
Included in this alphabetical list of places in Chicago and its suburbs at which 


Swedish plays are known to have been presented are the locations, when known, 
and seasons of use. The new system of street numbering adopted in 1909 makes 
the addresses for places used only before that time somewhat misleading. For a few 
places used both before and after the change, the successive street numbers are given. 
Avenues and halls are designated, but for streets and theatres such specific designa- 
tion is omitted. 


L 


Alton Park, Lemont, Ill.; 1908-1909. 


2. America, 459 E. 31st; 1899-1900. 


NAW A YD 


. Amundsen High School, W. 61st and Walcott; 1950-1951. 
. Anderson Hall, 810-812 W. 69th; 1931-1932. 

. Arcade Hall, 3351 N. Clark; 1913-1914. 

. Arcade, Pullman; 1891-1892, 1892-1893. 


Aryan Grotto (earlier Globe, later Chicago, Eighth Street), 741 S. Wabash 
Ave.; 1918-1919, 1919-1920, 1920-1921, 1921-1922, 1923-1924. 


. Aurora Turner Hall, Milwaukee Ave., N.E. Corner of W/. Huron; 1875-1876. 


9. Auditorium, Wabash Ave. and Congress; 1891-1892, 1898-1899, 1899-1900, 


1900-1901, 1901-1902, 1903-1904, 1905-1906, 1906-1907, 1907-1908, 
1911-1912, 1912-1913, 1926-1927; 1927-1928. 


. Bailey's Opera House, Evanston; 1896-1897. 

. Banner Blue Masonic Temple, 6734 S. Wentworth Ave.; 1923-1924. 

. Batavia;. 1931-1932. 

. Baum’s Pavilion, Corner of Cottage Grove and Indiana Aves.; 1884-1885. 
_ Belmont Hall (earlier Spelz Hall), 1682-1684 N. Clark, 3205-3207 


- . N. Clark;. 1906-1907, 1911-1912, 1916-1917,- 1917-1918, 1919-1920, 
-. 1920-1921, 1921-1922, 1922-1923, 1923-1924, 1924-1925, 1925-1926, 


1926-1927, 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 1930-1931, 1931-1932, 1932-1933, 
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1933-1934, 1934-1935, 1935-1936, 1936-1937, 1937-1938, 1939-1940, 
1944-1945, 1945-1946. 


_ Binz Hall, Corner of Cottage Grove Ave. and 27th; 1883-1884. 
_ Blackstone, 60 E. 7th, 60 E. Balbo Ave.; 1913-1914, 1914-1915, 1915-1916, 


1916-1917, 1934-1935. 


. Brand’s Hall, 170 N. Clark;1893-1894. 

. Brand’s Park, 3261 N. Elston Ave.; 1908-1909. 

. Bryn Mawr, 1125 W. Bryn Mawr Ave.; 1925-1926. 

. Bush Temple, 108 W. Chicago Ave.; 1913-1914, 1914-1915. 

. Butler House, 3212 Broadway; 1917-1918, 1918-1919, 1920-1921, 1924. 


LD2Ds 


_ Calumet Club Hall, Cottage Grove Ave. and 62nd; 1920-1921. 
. Calumet Opera House, 9202 South Chicago Ave.; 1893-1894. 
. Carpenter’s Hall, 7427 South Chicago Ave.; 1914-1915, 1920-1921, 1922- 


1923, 1923-1924, 1924-1925, 1938-1939, 1940-1941. 


. Castberg Shop, 185 Michigan Ave.; 1906-1907. 

. Central Hall, 2139 S. Wabash Ave.; 1882-1883, 1885-1886. 

. Chicago Norwegian Club, 2350 N. Kedzie Ave.; 1929-1930. 

. Chicago Opera House, 118 Washington; 1891-1892. 

. Chicago Theatre (earlier Globe, Aryan Grotto, later Eighth Street), 741 § 


Wabash Ave.; 1917-1918. 


. Chicago Woman's Club, 410 S. Michigan Ave.; 1935-1936. 

. Claremont Hall, 1630 N. Clark; 1906-1907. 

. Coffey Hall, 311 E. 58th; 1910-1911, 1912-1913. 

. Colonial Hall, 5436 S. Wentworth Ave.; 1919-1920. 

. Columbia, 5322-5326 S. State; 1892-1893, 1897-1898, 1903-1904. 

. Columbia Park; 1897-1898. 

. Criterion, 274 N. Sedgwick; 1891-1892, 1892-1893, 1893-1894, 1894-1895, 


1895-1896. 


. Eighth Street (earlier Globe, Aryan Grotto, Chicago), 741 S. Wabash Ave.; 


1924-1925, 1946-1947. 


. Englewood Masonic Temple, 6730 S. Wentworth Ave.; 1922-1923, 1929- 


1930. 


. Elliott’s Park; 1905-1906. 

. Erhardt’s Grove, Park Ridge; 1931-1932. 

. Finnish Theatre, Waukegan; 1930-1931. 

. Forest Park, end of Garfield elevated, West; 1913-1914. 

. Freiberg’s Hall, 180-184 22nd; 1889-1890. 

. Gardner’s Park; 1911-1912. 

. Garrick, 107 E. Randolph; 1904-1905, 1905-1906, 1906-1907, 1907-1908, 


{908-1909, 1909-1910, 1910-1911, 1912-1913, 1915-1916. 


. German Hall, 94 N. Wells; 1867-1868, 1868-1869, 1869-1870, 1870-1871. 
. Germania, 64 E. Van Buren; 1914-1915. | 
. Globe (later Aryan Grotto, Chicago, Eighth Street), 741 S. Wabash Ave.; 


1913-1914. 


- Good Templar Hall, 1041 W. Newport Ave.; 1919-1920, 1920-1921, 1923- 


1924, 1931-1932, 1932-1933, 1933-1934, 1935-1936, 1936- 
1945, 1946-1947. , 1936-1937, 1944 


. Good Templar Hall, 647 E. Glst; 1927-1928, 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 
1930-1931, 1931-1932, 1932-1933, 1933-1934, 1934-1935, 1935-1936, 


1940-1941. 
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. Ivar Temple, I.0.V., 4146 N. Elston Ave.; 1925-1926, 1929-1930, 1931-1932 


. Good Templar Hall, 10156 Ave. M., S. Chicago; 1922-1923, 1923-1924, 


1928-1929. 


. Good Templar Park, Geneva, Ill; 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 1930-1931, 


1931-1932, 1933-1934, 1934-1935, 1935-1936, 1936-1937, 1938-1939, 
1940-1941, 1943-1944. 


. Goodman, S. Michigan Ave., foot of E. Adams; 1926-1927. 

. Gord’s Hall, Roseland; 1894-1895. 

. Grace Hall; 1922-1923. 

. Grand Crossing Masonic Temple, 7443 Ingleside; 1903-1904. 

. Grand Crossing Turner Hall, 75th and S.W. Corner of Dobson Ave.; 


1893-1894. 


. Grand Opera House, 87 S. Clark; 1890-1891, 1902-1903, 1903-1904, 


1904-1905, 1905-1906, 1906-1907, 1907-1908, 1908-1909, 1909-1910, 
1910-1911, 1911-1912. 


. Henning’s Hall, Corner, North and Spaulding Aves.; 1901-1902. 

. Highland Park Masonic Hall; 1934-1935. 

. Hillinger’s Park, 1357 Belmont Ave.; 1888-1889, 1890-1891. 

. Hoerber’s Hall, 712 Blue Island Ave.; 1891-1892, 1896-1897. 

. Holter’s Hall, 633 N. Cicero Ave.; 1931-1932, 1938-1939. 

. Hooley’s, 149 E. Randolph; 1889-1890, 1890-1891, 1891-1892, 1892-1893 


? 


1893-1894, 1894-1895. 


. Houston Street Hall, 46-48 E. Houston; 1869-1870. 

. Hyde Park Masonic Temple, 102 E. 51st; 1917-1918. 

. Illinois, 20 E. Jackson Blvd.; 1904-1905. 

. Imperial Hall, 2409 N. Halsted; 1924-1925. 

. Intima (or Little), 4th floor, Fine Arts Building, 410 S. Michigan Ave.; 


1912-1913. 


b 


1932-1933, 1937-1938, 1938-1939. 


. Jackson Hall, 1465 E. 55th; 1914-1915. 

. Jefferson Hall, 190 E. 55th, 1895-1896. 

. Jensen home, Ravinia; 1913-1914, 1914-1915. 

. Kensington Turner Hall, 2507 Kensington Ave.; 1894-1895, 1899-1900, 


1903-1904, 1906-1907. 


_ Lake View Hall, 3143 N. Clark; 1910-1911, 1911-1912, 1912-1913 


1913-1914, 1914-1915, 1915-1916. 


_ Leavitt Street Hall, Leavitt and 19th; 1899-1900. 
. Lincoln Auditorium, 4219 N. Lincoln Ave; 1930-1931, 1931-1932, 


1932-1933, 1933-1934, 1934-1935, 1936-1937, 1940-1941, 1941-1942, 
1946-1947. 


. Lincoln Turner Hall, 1019 Diversey Ave.; 1895-1896, 1908-1909, 1909-1910. 
. Lindblom High School, Damen and Foster Aves.; 1950-1951. 

. Linné Woods; 1933-1934, 1934-1935. 

. Linnea Hall, 8743 Buffalo Ave.; 1894-1895. 

. Lundquist’s Hall, 6058 S. Morgan; 1935-1936. 

. Lyric, 83 E. Jackson Blvd., 1911-1912. | 

. Maccabee Temple, 5711 W. Chicago Ave.; 1923-1924, 1925-1926, 1926- 


1927, 1927-1928, 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 1930-1931, 1931-1932, 1932- 
1933- 


. Mannos Hall, 7447 Cottage Grove Ave.; 1924-1925. 
. Marlowe, 6254 Stewart Ave.; 1892-1893. 
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i 


118. 


. McVicker’s, 82 E. Madison; 1891-1892, 1892-1893, 1896-1897. 

. Metropole Hall, 456 31st.; 1901-1902. 

. Midway Masonic Temple, 6107 Cottage Grove Ave.; 1925-1926, 1927-1928. 
. Music Hall, 203 S. Michigan Ave.; 1905-1906, 1906-1907. 

. Myrtle Masonic Temple, N. Tripp Ave. and Irving Park Rd.; 1919-1920. 

. North Side Auditorium, 3730 N. Clark; 1927-1928, 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 


1930-1931, 1932-1933, 1933-1934, 1935-1936, 1937-1938, 1938-1939, 
1939-1940, 1940-1941, 1943-1944, 1944-1945. 


. North Side Turner Hall, 259 N. Clark, 826 N. Clark; 1870-1871, 1877- 


1878, 1878-1879, 1879-1880, 1881-1882, 1882-1883, 1883-1884, 1884- 
1885, 1885-1886, 1886-1887, 1887-1888, 1888-1889, 1889-1890, 1890- 
1891, 1891-1892, 1892-1893, 1893-1894, 1894-1895, 1895-1896, 1896- 
1897, 1897-1898, 1898-1899, 1899-1900, 1900-1901, 1901-1902, 1902- 
1903, 1903-1904, 1904-1905, 1905-1906, 1906-1907, 1907-1908, 1908- 
1909, 1910-1911, 1911-1912, 1913-1914, 1924-1925, 1925-1926. 


. North Side Turner Hall, 820 E. Chicago Ave.; 1926-1927, 1927-1928. 

. Novotny Hall, 1566-1568 W. 22nd; 1903-1904. 

. Odd Fellows Hall, 406-408 Milwaukee Ave.; 1896-1897. 

. Odd Fellows Hall, 6316 S. Yale Ave.; 1943-1944, 1944-1945. 

. Oden Club Hall, 6853 Stewart Ave.; 1930-1931, 1932-1933. 

. Ogden’s Grove, 415 Clybourne Ave.; 1891-1892. 

. Orphei Hall, 3541 N. Clark; 1935-1936. 

. Phoenix Hall, 324 E. Division; 1895-1896, 1902-1903, 1903-1904, 1904- 


1905. 


. Powers, 149 E. Randolph; 1905-1906, 1906-1907, 1911-1912, 1916-1917, 


1917-1918, 1922-1923. 


. Pythian Hall, 7439 Cottage Grove Ave.; 1917-1918, 1918-1919, 1919-1920, 


1923-1924, 1926-1927, 1931-1932, 1934-1935. 


. Pythian Hall, Roseland, 11037 S. Michigan Ave.; 1915-1916, 1922-1923, 


1933-1934. 


. Pythian Temple, 9231 Cottage Grove Ave.; 1919-1920, 1926-1927. 

. Rainbo Gardens, 4810-4834 N. Clark; 1931-1932. 

. Reynolds Club, University of Chicago, 57th and University Ave.; 1912-1913. 
. Riverview Park, Belmont and Western Aves.; 1930-1931, 1931-1932, 1932- 


1933: 


. Rosalie Hall, 57th and Harper Ave.; 1916-1917, 1917-1918. 

. Santa Fé Park; 1899-1900, 1905-1906. 

. Schwartz, Waukegan; 1907-1908. 

. Social Turner Hall, 1651 Belmont Ave.; 1924-1925. 

. South Chicago Opera House; 1886-1887. 

. South Side Auditorium, 77 31st; 1891-1892. 

. South Side Masonic Temple, 6400 S. Green; 1925-1926. 

. South Side Turner Hall, 3143-3147 S. State; 1893-1894, 1894-1895, 1895- 


1896, 1897-1898, 1898-1899, 1899-1900, 1900-1901, 1901-1902, 1902- 
1903, 1903-1904, 1904-1905, 1905-1906, 1907-1908, 1908-1909, 1910- 
1911, 1911-1912, 1912-1913, 1913-1914. 

South Side Viking Temple, 6855 S: Emerald Ave.; 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 
1930-1931, 1931-1932, 1932-1933, 1933-1934, 1934-1935, 1935-1936, 
1936-1937, 1937-1938, 1938-1939, 1939-1940, 1943-1944. 

Spelz Hall (later Belmont Hall), 1630 N: Clark; 1896-1897, 1900-1901, 
1903-1904, 1905-1906. | 
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IV. 


Strummel’s Hall, 158 E. 107th; 1917-1918, 1935-1936. 

Studebaker, 203 S. Michigan Ave.; 1898-1899, 1901-1902, 1923-1924, 
1925-1926. 

Sunnyside Park; 1898-1899. 

Svea Hall, Corner of Wells and Superior; 1875-1876, 1876-1877. 

Svithiod Fraternity Temple, 4332 N. Kedzie Ave.; 1931-1932. 

Svithiod Singing Club Hall, 1768 Wrightwood Ave., 624 Wrightwood Ave; 
1900-1901, 1901-1902, 1902-1903, 1906-1907, 1908-1909, 1909-1910, 
1911-1912, 1916-1917, 1919-1920. 

Swedish Club, 1258 N. La Salle; 1912-1913, 1913-1914, 1914-1915, 
1916-1917, 1920-1921, 1921-1922, 1926-1927, 1931-1932, 1933-1934. 
Swedish Engineers Club, 503 Wrightwood Ave.; 1938-1939. 

Swedish Music Hall, 456 31st; 1891-1892. 

Uhlich’s Hall, 27-29 N. Clark; 1892-1893. 

Verdandi Hall, 5015-5017 N. Clark; 1910-1911, 1913-1914, 1914-1915, 
1915-1916, 1917-1918, 1918-1919, 1931-1932, 1933-1934. 

Victoria (also called Vic’s and German), 3143 N. Sheffield Ave.; 1927-1928, 
1928-1929, 1929-1930, 1930-1931. 

Viking Temple, Sheffield Ave. and School; 1910-1911, 1913-1914, 1914- 
1915, 1917-1918, 1919-1920, 1920-1921, 1921-1922, 1922-1923, 1923- 
1924, 1924-1925, 1928-1929, 1929-1930, 1930-1931, 1931-1932, 1932- 
1933, 1934-1935, 1935-1936, 1936-1937, 1937-1938, 1938-1939, 1942- 
1943, 1943-1944. 

Viking Valhalla, Gurnee, Ill.; 1944-1945. 

Vorwaert’s Turner Hall, 1168-1170 W. 12th; 1899-1900. 

White City, 63rd and South Park Ave.; 1914-1915. 

Wicker Park Hall, 501-507 North Ave.; 1903-1904, 1904-1905. 

Yondorf’s Hall, 163-165 North Ave.; 1917-1918, 1918-1919. 

Young Men’s Christian Association Auditorium, 153-155 La Salle; 1906- 
1907, 1907-1908. 


CASTS. 
Casts that are sufficiently complete to give an idea of the play or company 


have been included. Actors in leading roles are often named in the discussion of 
other performances in Chapters II—VI. 


Rochus Pumpernickel, Feb. 29, 1880 (Moline, Ill.). 

Herr von Borthal—Hjalmar Hopp 

Margareta, his wife—Miss J. Stromberg 

Sophie, his daughter by his first marriage—Mrs. Erika Hopp 

Captain Borthal, his brother—A. Lehnberg 

Herr von Littau, Sophie’s suitor—E. Lundgren 

Herr Rochus Pumpernickel, son of a wealthy country squire—Fritz Schoultz 
Purgantius, a doctor—C. Freeburg 

Bombastus, a doctor—Herman Hagstrom 

Schreyer, a surgeon—John Hoglund 

Henrik, Littau’s servant—H. Johnson 

Babette, Sophie’s maid—Mrs. Anna Lundgren 

Sebastian, servant—Charles Nelson 

Philippina and Dorothea, two men—J. Johnson ahd Ai Hagstrém 
(S.T., Feb. 25, 1880) ! 
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De bada dofva, Apr. 29, 1882. 
Damoisian—Knut Lindstrom 

Placidi, his servant—Andrew Johnson 
Boniface—Hyjalmar Hopp 
Gardener—Charles Nelson 
Forestet-—C. O. Carlson 

(§.T., Apr. 12, 1882) 


En overraskning, Feb. 3, 1883 (Moline, Ill.). 
Wahlstrom, mining speculator—Andrew Johnson 
Malvina, his wife—Mrs. A. Roberts 
Wahlstrom’s servants, 
Lina—Anna Palmberg 
Springer—Knut Lindstrom 
Rullan, bricklayer, former notary—Christopher Brusell 
Kulstedt, hack reporter, former lieutenant—William Carlson 
Ilstr6m, expressman, former postal official—Gustaf Wicklund 
Pank, lamplighter, former cashier—Emil Ahlberg 
Solenros, misunderstood poet—Andrew Johnson 
Kalle Peterson, present and former ne’er-do-well—C. Berg 
Coachman—Otto Pallin 
In Metamorphoses: 
Figaro—Rullan 
Manufacturor of St. Jacob’s Oil—Kulstedt 
Storm, Stockholm soldier—Ilstr6m 
Gustana, a devotee from Rock Island—Otto Pallin 
A boxer—George C. Sherman 
Lundstrém, of the firm of Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom—Springer 
(S.T., Jan. 24, 1883) 


Var forening, May 5, 1883 
D.S.T., De Skinande Trattorne (The Brilliant Wranglers) 
Peter Klubbman, president of D.S.T.—Knut Lindstrom 
Emma, his daughter—Anna Palmberg 
Axel Stone, artist—Christopher Brusell 
Lunggqvist, treasurer of D.S.T.—Emil Ahlberg 
Bladman, protocol secretary of D.S.T.—Gustaf Wicklund 
Finberg, master of ceremonies and corresponding secretary of D.S.T.—Otto Pallin 
Protehm, quarrelsome society member—G. Ljungberg 
(S.T., May 2, 1883) 


Kronjuvelerna pa Nordsidan, Dec. 16, 1883 
Klunk, tailor—Knut Lindstrom 

Knappholm, presser-—C. Cederlof 

Klingstedt, former musical director—Christopher Brusell 
Kalle Karlson, former emigrant—Robert Olson 
Kikbom, book agent—Fritz Schoultz 

Kornman, farmer from Kansas—Emi! Ahlberg 
Konrad, his nephew, Fritz Schoultz 

Kalsohmin, fresco painter—F. Lysell 
Kuningkunda, Klunk’s wife—Miss C. Sdderback 
Klara, Klunk’s daughter—Miss T. Peterson 
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Kajsa Kacklander, hotel waitress—Mrs. Weidenhavn 
Korsmessa Anderson—A. Lagerstrom 
Karolina—NMiss F. Nilsson 
Koralie—Miss M. Palmberg 
Kalospintero—Miss L. Larson 

In masked ball: 
Admiral from Pinafore—Klunk 
Mefistopheles from Faust—Klingstedt 
Mother Hubbard from memory—Kikbom 
A dude from ?—Kalle Karlson 
(§.T., Dec. 5, 1883). 


Syfroknarna, Jan. 20, 1884 

Eberling, general—Otto Pallin 

Theodore, his son—E. Almgren 

Pelle Lungqvist—A. Lindeberg 

Spratt, notary—C. Nilson 

Snobb, wholesale merchant—O. Hedlund 

Betty, Marie, Louise, Charlotte, seamstresses—-The Misses A. Boije, A. Jockum, M. 
Palmberg, J... 

Miss Hoppenrath—Martt Ovington 

Madame Lindberg—Mrs. A. Weidenhavn 

Mrs. Spitzig, dressmaker—Mrs. L. Nordgren 

Fina, her maid—Mr. A.... 

Strém, police constable—S. Sandberg 

Hammarberg, Smith from Orebro—Christopher Brusell 

Fiolin, instrument maker—Gunnar Sahlin 

Mrs. Linnander—Miss A. Bjurlin 

Fanny, her daughter—Miss E. Bjurlin 

Julia, her foster daughter—Anna Palmberg 

Judge—N. Crona 

City messenger—C. Nordgren 

Watchman—O, Zanteson 

(S.T., Jan. 16, 1884). 


Hittebarnet, May 18, 1884. 

Konjander, a rich old bachelor—Knut Lindstrom 

Mrs. Wahlstrom, his housekeeper—Mrs. Louise Nordgren 
Kattong, wholesale merchant—Gustaf Wicklund 
Amanda, his wife—Anna Palmberg 

Ballin, young painter—Fritz Schoultz 

Alenberg, Konjander’s nephew—Robert Olson 

(S.T., May 14, 1884). 


Vermlandingarne, Nov. 16, 1884. 

Brukspatron (proprietor of iron works)—Christopher Brusell 
Wilhelm, his son—E. Lénnquist 

Lotta, his daughter—Anna Palmberg 

Provst (clergyman, dean)—A. Eckerberg 

Sven Ersson i Hult, juryman—R. Holmes 

Lisa, his wife—Miss A. Boije 

Erik, their son—Axel Lundgren 
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Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—J. Stone 
Britta, his daughter—Miss Lindquist 

Jan Hansson vid sjén, cotter—P. F. Ekenberg 
Annika, his wife—Mrs. A. Weidenhavn 
Anna, their daughter—Miss M. Bjorlin 
Anders, their servant—Fred Littche 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—George E. Holmes 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—Ottilie Mork 
Bengt pa Asen—Matt Ovington 

Henrick i Backa—N. Berg 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—J. Stone 
Brukspatron’s servant—J. Johnson 

(S.T., Nov. 12, 1884). 


Jernbararen, Feb. 1, 1885. 

General, a hunter—Knut Lindstrom 

Dahl, brakspatron—Gunnar Sahlin 

Axelson, jernbararen (iron bearer )—Christopher Brusell 
Felman, smith—J. F. Johnson 

Anna, Axelson’s daughter—Mrs. Louise Nordgren 
Mrs. Str6mquist, tavern keeper— 

Karin, waitress—Miss J. Séderbeck 
Coachman—Fritz Schoultz 

Carter—F. Larson 

Vintner—Fred Littche 

Dalcarlian—Matt Ovington 

Brig worker—A. Norborg 

Police assistant—Fred Littche 

Chimney sweep—Otto Nordgren 

Country man—Fred Littche 

Country woman—Miss M. Sdderbeck 

Country girl—Ottilie Mork 

CST ta janee2 lal 885) 


En brottslig betjent, Feb. 1, 1885. 
Chalomel, doctor—Fritz Schoultz 

Suzanne, his wife—Mrs. Louise Nordgren 
Piperman, his servant—Knut Lindstrom 
CS: jane 211835 )t 


Jag kanner till politiken, jag, Dec. 26, 1885. 

Gronbom, alderman from Boras, former coppersmith—George E. Holmes 
Ingeborg, his daughter—Anna Palmberg Brusell 

Sillstrom, merchant and alderman from Upsala—Gusten Myhrman 
Agnes, his daughter—. . . 

Hedin, student and writer—Christopher Brusell 

Burkman, distributor—Otto Pallin 

Professor Falsenpatter, wax works owner—C. Fagerlund 

Grewe, his assistant—M. Engdahl 

Minnie, maid——Miss G. Spangberg 

Lundquist, porter—J. Holmes 

(S.A., Dec. 19, 1885). 
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En midsommarnatt i Dalarne, Dec. 26, 1885 
Matts—George E. Holmes 

Britta, his wife—Miss M. Bjorlin 
Goran—M. Engdahl 

Hakan—cC. Fagerlund 
Lisa—Miss G. Spangberg 
Karin—Anna Palmberg Brusell 
Baron Axel—Christopher Brusell 
Karl, artist—Orto Pallin 
Gustaf—P. Petterson 

(S.A., Dec. 19, 1885) 


Pa forsta Maj, May 1, 1886. 

Hallman, old widower—Fritz Schoultz 

Annie, his daughter—Amelie Peterson 

Sharp, a corn doctor, Hallman’s boarder—Otto Pallin 
Kalle Frisk, clerk—Christopher Brusell 

(Program ) 


En komedi, Oct. 7, 1888. 
Major Wapenskold—Fred Littche 
His wife—Miss Enbom 
Axel, their son, who appears as: 
Calle Wallin, sailor 
Von Wilken, toll collector 
Angelica, housekeeper Carl Pfeil 
Anders, farmer 
Grip, coastal sergeant 
Von Wilken, toll collector, major’s boyhood friend—-Gunnar Sahlin 
Mathilda, his daughter—Anna Pfeil 
First coast guard—Fritz Schoultz 
Second coast guard—Ville Akerberg 
(Program ) 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom, Jan. 1, 1889. 
Infernalis, protector of frivolity—Gunnar Sahlin 
Andersson, journeyman joiner—Gunnar Sahlin 
Pettersson, journeyman tailor—Fritz Schoultz 
Lundstr6m, journeyman shoemaker—Carl Pfeil 
Pluggstedt, school teacher—Matt Ovington 
Hasselqvist, master joiner—Albin Smith 

Three roles—Anna Pfeil 

Newspaper editor—Ville Akerberg 

(S.T., Jan. 5, 1889) 


Hans tredje hustru, May 25, 1889. 

Carolina Petterson, washerwoman—Anna Pfeil 

Svante Flax, watchmaker—Matt Ovington 

Polykarpus Widman, tavern keeper from Arboga—Carl Pfeil 
Calle, shoemaker’s servant—Ville Akerberg 

(S.T., May 18, 1889) 
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Ulla skall pa bal, July 28, 1889. 


Ulla—Anna Pfeil 

Corporal Mollberg—Carl Pfeil 
Father Berg—Matt Ovington 
Father Mowitz—Gus Higgins 
(S.T., Aug. 1, 1889) 


Pelle Pihlqvists Amerika-resa, Nov. 2, 1890. 

Bergstrom, merchant on Townsend Street—Albin Smith 

Louise, his wife—Anna Almgren 

Mary, their daughter—Hilma Nelson 

Frida Eklund, Bergstrom’s sister-in-law—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 

Pelle Pihlqvist, perpetual undergraduate from Upsala—vVille Akerberg 
Bohmansson, literary man from Stockholm—Matt Ovington 
Hjulstr6m, director of Linné monument association—Fritz Schoultz 
Westergren, saloon keeper—Gus Higgins 

Sophie, servant at Bergstroms—Anna Akerberg 

(S$) 2.) Oct 50,1690) 


Skal och karna, Sept. 13, 1891. 


Rameau, Parisian artist—Albert Alberg 
Baron Goran—Olaf Colldén 

Baron Adolf—Emil Thimgren 
Ebba—Hilma Nelson 

(H., Sept. 17, 1891) 


Hittebarnet, Sept. 6, 1891. 

Konjander a rich old bachelor—Olaf Colldén 

Mrs. Wahlstrom, his housekeeper—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 
Kattong, wholesale merchant—Albert Alberg 

Amanda, his wife—Hilma Nelson 

Ballin, young painter—Emil Thimgren 

(S.A., Sept. 10, 1891) 


Nerkingarne, May 1, 1892. 

Stal, brukspatron—Albert Alberg 

Selma, his daughter—Anna Almgren 

Mamsell Bom, governess—Matt Ovington 

Sven Jonsson i Lekhyttan, official—Gunnar Sahlin 

Sven, his son, student—Max Hedman 

Mother Katarina, Sven Jonsson’s sister, rich widow—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 
Lasse, her son—Olaf Colldén 

Olle Lek, her son, student—Ernst Schycker 

Osting, former soldier, now sexton and fiddler—Gus Higgins 
Ingeborg, country girl—Hilma Nelson 

Stina, Mother Katarina’s servant—Selma Stiackig 


($.7, Abti2/,018920 


Svarfar, May 29; 1892. 
Theodor Klint, zoology professor—Edwin Bjérkman 
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Cecilia, his wife—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 

Elizabeth —Hilma Nelson 
Karin their daughters —Beda Lindquist 
Elsa —Olga Thebom 
Mrs. Louisa Engstrém, Cecilia’s mother—Jenny Gustafson 
Axel Fahrstr6m, lieutenant, Elizabeth’s fiancé—Guido Walter 
Orto Norstedt, artist-—Gus Higgins 

Agaton Pumpendal, assessor—Emil Thimgren 

Amanda, model—Miss Borgquist 

Strange gentleman—Mr. Petrie 

Emilie, Klints’ servant—Miss Ekstrand 

(S.T., June 8, 1892) 


Broéllopet pa Ulfasa, Sept. 18, 1892. 

Knut Algotson—Gunnar Sahlin 

Ingrid, his wife—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 
Sigrid the Fair, their daughter—Hilma Nelson 
Bjorn, squire—Ernst Schycker 

Bengt Lagman—Fred Littche 

Birger Jarl—Albert Alberg 

His wife—Ragnhild Hedman 

Harved Boson—Max Hedman 

(S.T., Sept. 21, 1892) 


Brollopet pa Ulfasa, Sept. 17, 1893. 
Knut Algotson—John Liander 

Ingrid, his wife—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 
Sigrid the Fair, their daughter—Augusta Nystrom 
Bjérn, squire—Ernst Schycker 

Bengt Lagman—Fred Littche 

Birger Jarl—Arthur Donaldson 

His wife—Anna Almgren 

Harved Boson—Albert Alberg 

Prior Botvid—Matt Ovington 

(S.A., S.T., Sept. 20, 1893) 


Edmond Kean, Apr. 14, 1895. 

George, Prince of Wales—Ernst Svedelius 

Count Coefeld, Danish ambassador—Gunnar Sahlin 
Countess Helena, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Lord Melville, English peer—Albert Alberg 
Countess Amy Goswill—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 

Sir Arthur Neville—Ernst Schycker 

Lord Hamptoncourt—John Grundstr6m 

Marquis de Beauvoir—Carl Milton 

Anna Danby, rich heiress—Anna Pfeil 

Edmond Kean—Emil von der Osten 

Director of Covent Garden Theatre—Carl Milton 
Bardolph and Tom, actors—John Grundstr6m and Carl Milton 
Darius, theatre hairdresser—Ernst Schycker 
Salomon, prompter—Carl Pfeil 

Pistol, rope dancer—Ludwig Lundgren 
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Peter Patt, host at sailors’ tavern, ‘The Coal Mine’—Ernst Schycker 
Louise, lady in waiting—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 
(Program ) 


Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa landet, Oct. 4, 1896. 
Herr Dardanell—Carl Pfeil 

Mrs. Hedda Fox—Ida Anderson- Werner 

Agapetus, her son—Anna Pfeil 

Miller Wadersten—John Lindhagen 

Baron Lejonkula—Albert Alberg 

Henrik Strand—Carl Milton 

Krok—Matt Ovington 

Servant—Ellen Graf 

(S.K., Oct. 6, 1896) 


Vermlandingarne, Nov. 1, 1896. 
Provst—Carl Pfeil 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Gunnar Sahlin 

Lisa, his wife—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 
Erik, their son—Max Hedman 
Britta—Ellen Graf 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Matt Ovington 
Annika, his wife—Ida Andetson-Werner 
Anna, their daughter—Anna Pfeil 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Carl Milton 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—Augusta Milton 
Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Carl Pfeil 
(S.K., Nov. 4, 1896) 


Pinafore, Nov. 15, 1896. 

Sir Joseph Porter—Knut Schrdder 
Captain Corcoran—Christopher Brusell 
Ralph Rackstraw—Gust. Lindquist 
Dick Deadeye—Fred R. Franson 
Bill Bobstaye—Herman Sundean 
Bob Becket—Th. Johnson 

Tom Tucker—Little Anna Pfeil 
Josephine—Ida Linn 

Hebe—Breda Schoeninger 

Little Buttercup—Anna Pfeil 
(Program) 


Pinafore, Jan. 10, 1897. 

Same cast as above, with one change: 
Hebe—Margaret Dahlstrom 
(Program ) 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom, Oct. 1, 1898 
Hocus Pocus, ruling monarch—Fred Bolling 
Mystifax, his high priest—Carl Milton 

Hilaris, son of Mystifax—tLittle Anna Pfeil 
Fortuna, fortune’s fairy—Ellen Graf 

Brillantin, her daughter—Bessie Nelson 
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Amorosa, true love’s fairy—Anna Pfeil 
Lumpacius, protector of frivolity—John Lindhagen 
Andersson, journeyman joiner—Leopold Kjellman 
Pettersson, journeyman tailor—Knut Schréder 
Lundstr6m, journeyman shoemaker—Carl Pfeil 
Mother Pehrson—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 
Pluggstedt, school teacher—Fred Bolling 

Olle, country boy—Anna Pfeil 

Lisa, country girl—Ellen Graf 

Hasselqvist, master joiner—Fred Bolling 

Lotta, his daughter—Anna Pfeil 

Janne, joiner’s apprentice—Carl Milton 

Fia, maid at Hasselqvists—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 
Stryker, portait painter—Carl Milton 

Balance, merchant—Leopold Kjellman 

Baron von Luftig—John Lindhagen 
Camille—Anna Pfeil 

Isabella—Ellen Graf 

Annette, maid—Marie Connelly 

Hammarlund, coppersmith—Carl Pfeil 
(Program ) 


Lilla helgonet, Jan. 12, 1899. 


Prioress—Mtrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 

Denise de Falvigny, the little saint—Anna Pfeil 
Célestin, organist—Knut Schréder 
Sister—Anna Almgren Ovington 

Count Chateau Gibus, major—Fred R. Franson 
Fernaud de Champlatreux—Siegfried Franson 
Lariat, corporal on leave—Gust. Lindquist 
Gustave—Aug. Anderson 

Robert—Albert Andren 

Theatre director—C. J. Erickson 

Stage manager—Patrick Warner 


Corinne —Anna Almgren Ovington 

Gimblette —Linnea Hultman 
actresses 

Lydia —Emma Nyberg 

Sylvia —Jennie Warner 


Corporal—Axel Anderson 

First student—Clara Billquist 
Second student—Greta Hvitfeldt 
Third student—Little Anna Pfeil 
(Program) 


Anna Stina 1 Chicago, Nov. 5, 1899. 


Country girl—Mrs. Anna Francke 
Alderman-saloon keeper—Ernest Lindblom 
Contractor—John Lindhagen 
Coachman—John Lindhagen 

Gus—Knut Schroder 

Baron Lejon—Knut Schroder 
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Bartender—Max Hedman 

Young Swedish-American—Ernst Behmer 
Lover—Christopher Brusell 
Fiancée—Ellen Graf 

Landlady—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 
Cook—Ida Anderson-Werner 

(S.T., Nov, 8, 1899; roles) 


Vermlandingarne, Mch. 18, 1900. 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Ernest Lindblom 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Christopher Brusell 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Oscar Sundborg 
Jan Hansson vid sj6n—Leopold Kjellman 
Annika, his wife—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 

Anna, their daughter—Anna Pfeil 

Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—Therese Sundborg 
Nils Jonsson, called Lépare-Nisse—Oscar Sundborg 
(§.T., Mch. 21, 1900) 


Erik den fjortonde, Oct. 18, 1900. 
Oxenstjerna—Robert Lindblom 

Duke Carl—‘Kurre” Johnson 

Johan JJJ—Alderman Larson 

Erik XIV—Johan Erickson 
Stenbocker—Frans A. Lindstrand 
Gustaf II Adolf—Johan A. Enander 
Dr. Bruselius—Sam Carlson 

Katarina Mansdotter—Ottilie Mork Myhrman 
Carl X1I—Gusten Myhrman 

Gustav II]—Jakob Bonggren 

Oscar II—Albert Alberg 

Fredrik I—Gus Broberg 

Carl XIV—Dr. Carl Swensson 
Bellman—John Ortengren 
Lejonshufvud—Ernst W. Olson 

Ulrika Eleonora—Mrs. Frank Lundin 
Queen Louisa—Mrs. Edvall 

Carl XIII—Alderman Olson 

Gustav 1V—Alderman Petterson 

Goran Persson—Alderman Hallstrom 
Fredrik VIJ—Carl Netterstrom 

Gustaf Vasa’s court brewer—Mr. Wennersten 
Carl XIII’s court brewer—Frank Lundin 
King Erik’s court tailor—Johan Rydell 
(S.A., Oct. 9, 1900) 


Per Olsson och hans kéring, Nov. 4, 1900. 
Per Olsson, farmer—Christopher Brusell 
Katrina, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Erker, their son—Fred Bolling 
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Olof, Per’s son by his first marriage—Ernst Behmer 
Jons i Nobbeldf, farmer—Ernest Lindblom 

Lisa, his daughter—Anna Pfeil 

Fattig-Johan, Per’s brother—Leopold Kjellman 
Anders, peddler from West Gothland—Oscar Sundborg 
Sanna, Per’s servant—Therese Sundborg 

(S.T., Nov. 28, 1900) 


Vermlindingarne, Feb. 9, 1901. 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Ernest Lindblom 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—John Ortengren 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Adolf Paulson 
Britta, his daughter—Therese Sundborg 

Jan Hansson vid sj6n—Leopold Kjellman 
Annika, his wife—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 
Anna, their daughter—Ragna Linné 

Anders, their servant—Christopher Brusell 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—Anna Pfeil 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Carl Pfeil 
(S.K., Feb. 12, 1901) 


Smalandsknekten, Nov. 23, 1901. 

Nisse i Stangard—John Lindhagen 
Inga, his daughter—Anna Pfeil 
Juryman—Ernest Lindblom 

Anna Brita, his wife—Therese Sundborg 
Lasse, their son—Fred Bolling 
Hurtig—Christopher Brusell 
Standard-bearer—Ernst Schycker 
Spel-Ola, fiddler—Leopold Kjellman 
Corporal Rask—Ernst Behmer 

Stina pa Hagnet—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Hakon—Ernst Ekberg 

(S.N., Nov. 26, 1901) 


Sven och liten Anna, Dec. 7, 1901. 


Lars Hanson—John Lindhagen 

Anna Hanson—Anna Pfeil 
Sven—Christopher Brusell 

Striding, sheriff—Ernest Lindblom 
Jon Jonson, miller—Leopold Kjellman 
Erik Olafson, miner—Ernest Lindblom 
Minister—Fred Bolling 

Per, servant—Ernst Behmer 

Karin, servant—Therese Sundborg 
(S.N., Dec. 10, S.T., Dec. 11, 1901) 


Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar, Feb. 6, 1902. 


Engelbrekt—John Ortengren 
Ingrid, his wife—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt 
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Ingeborg, their daughter—Agnes Hedstr6m 
Sven Ulfsen—Ernest Lindblom 

Josse Erickson—Ernst Schycker 

Abilgard, his son—Mr. Leonard 

Mans Bengtson—John Lindhagen 

Erik XIII—Mr. Erickson 

Filippa, Queen—Therese Sundborg 
Cecilia, lady-in-waiting—Ellen Graf 
Abbess—Selma Tidblom 

Danish knight—Leopold Kjellman 
Bishop of Linképing—Hjalmar Wessberg 
Erik—Mr. Westerberg 

Monk—Ernst Ekberg 

Marta—Signe Mortenson 

Karin—Ida Linn 

Troubador—C. F. Martens 

(S.T., Feb. 12, 1902) 


Oregrund-Osthammar, Mch. 8, 1902. 
Osthammar residents: 
Filip Bratt, city treasurer and merchant—Hjalmar Wessberg 
Mathias Gronberg, dyer—Carl Pfeil 
Lars Erik Ortenquist, druggist—Ernst Schycker 
Mathilda, Bratt’s wife—Therese Sundborg 
Oregrund residents: 
Ringdahl, sexton and organist—Ernst Behmer 
Rutberg, glazier—Ernest Lindblom 
Frisén, wig maker—Leopold Kjellman 
Emil Klint, Bratt’s nephew, undergraduate at Upsala—Anna Pfeil 
Mrs. SdderstrGm, hotel keeper—Ellen Graf 
Susanna, her relative—Little Anna Pfeil 
(S.N., Mch. 11, 1902, play MS.) 


Vermlandingarne, Nov. 9, 1902. 
Brukspatron—Etrnest Lindblom 
Provst—Carl Liljegren 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 
Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Erik, their son—Arthur Donaldson 

Jan Hansson vid sj6n—Ernst Schycker 
Annika, his wife—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 
Anna, their daughter—Anna Pfeil 
Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 
Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Fred Bolling 
(S.A., Nov. 11, 1902) 


Valborgsmesso-aftonen, Mch. 29, 1903. 
Tattar-Svens—Christopher Brusell 
Svard, old soldier—Carl Liljegren 
Waxelin, sexton—Leopold Kjellman 
Ola Manson, farmer—Ernst Schycker 
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Rydquist—Ernest Lindblom 

Mother Elin—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Lotta—Anna Nelson 

Pehr—Max Hedman 

Nils i Kroken—Carl Milton 
Britta—Augusta Milton 

Servants—Fred Bolling, Oscar Sundborg 
Servants—Ellen Graf, Magda Anderson 
(S.N., Mch. 31, 1903) 


Lifvet pa landet, Oct. 25, 1903 

Baron Axel von Rambow, estate owner—John Ortengren 

Frida, his wife—Ellen Graf 

Frans von Rambow, his cousin—Max Hedman 

Pomuckelskopp, landed proprietor—Ernest Lindblom 

Mrs. Pomuckelskopp—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Salla and Malla, their daughters—Signe Mortenson and Hildur Levin 
Pastor Behrendsohn—Ernst Schycker 

Karolina, his wife—Mrs. Hanna Hvitfeldt ) 

Fritz Tiddelfitz, her nephew—Leopold Kjellman 

Haverman, inspector—Christopher Brusell 

Louise, his daughter—Hedwig Brusell 

Marie Moller, his servant—Augusta Milton 

Brasig—Carl Liljegren 

Knifving, lawyer—Carl Milton 

Daniel, Rambow’s old servant—Fred Bolling 

Kristian Dasel and Peter Wasel, laborers—Oscar Sundborg and Ernest Lindblom 
Katarina, Dasel’s wife—Signe Mortenson 

(S.A., S.K., Oct. 27, 1903, play MS.) 


Vermlandingarne, Dec. 5, 1903. 
Brukspatron—Etnest Lindblom 

Wilhelm, his son—Robert Johnson 

Lotta, his daughter—Hedwig Brusell 
Provst—Carl Milton 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Carl Liljegren 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Max Hedman 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Carl Milton 
Britta, his daughter—Ellen Graf 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Leopold Kjellman 
Annika, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Anna, their daughter—Ida Linn 

Anders, their servant—Christopher Brusell 
Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Fred Bolling 
Bengt pa Asen—Ernst Schycker 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Schycker 
(S.T., Dec. 9, 1903) 


Lifvet pa landet. Dec. 20, 1903 
Same cast as Oct. 25, 1903. 
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Jorden rundt pa 80 dagar, Feb. 25, 1904. 
Phineas Fogg—Matt Ovington 
Passepartout—John Ortengren 
Detective Fixit—-Christopher Brusell 
Corsican—Fred Littche 
Englishman—Ernst Schycker 

German saloon keeper—Ernst Schycker 
Police chief at Port Said—Fred Bolling 
Indian chief—Ernest Lindblom 
Margareta—Hedwig Brusell 

Rajah’s widow—Ellen Graf 

Rajah’s sister—Alice Collini 

(S.A., Mch. 1, 1904) 


Svarfar, Oct. 16, 1904. 
Theodor Klint, zoology professor—Ernst Behmer 
Cecilia, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 


Elisabeth —Anna Pfeil 
Karin their daughters |= Mat Runberg 
Elsa —Magnhild Runberg 
Mrs. Louisa Engstr6m, Cecilia’ss mother—Alice Collini 
Axel Fahrstrom, lieutenant—-C. Sheldon 

Otto Norstedt, artist—Fred Littche 

Agaton Pumpendal, assessor—Carl Liljegren 
Amanda, model—Helga Hakanson 

Strange gentleman—Ernest Lindblom 

Emilie, Klints’ servant—Augusta Milton 

(Program ) 


Sa tuktas en argbigga, Nov. 20, 1904. 
Kate—Wilma Sundborg-Stern 
Petruchio—Ernst Behmer 
Gremio—Carl Liljegren 

Curtis—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Bianca—Anna Pfeil 

Baptista—Albert Alberg 
Hortensio—C. Sheldon 
Grumio—Fred Bolling 
Tailor—Ernest Lindblom 
Servants—John Melin and Ernest Lindblom 
(S.N., Nov. 22, 1904) 


Vermlandingarne, Dec. 4, 1904. 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Ernest Lindblom 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—John Ortengren 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Ernst Schycker 
Annika, his wife—Alice Collini 

Anna, their daughter—Hedwig Brusell 
Anders, their servant—Christopher Brusell 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—Augusta Milton 
Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Schycker 
(S.A., Dec. 6, 1904) 
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Liungby Horn, Mch. 19, 1905. 

Didrik, troll—Christopher Brusell 

Tulla, troll woman—lIda Anderson-Werner 
Birgit—Augusta Milton 

Mans Kruse of Manstorp, knight—Carl Liljegren 
Olle Pomp, soldier, follower of Mans—John Fernlundh 
Olof, nobleman—John Ortengren 
Hildur—Hedwig Brusell 

Ivar Munk, magistrate—Ernest Lindblom 
Mountain king—Ernest Lindblom 

Court chaplain—Ernest Lindblom 

Country judge—Carl Milton 

Vidrik, troll—Carl Milton 

Lady Ingrid of Ljungby—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 
Mother Greta—Alice Collini 

Per, country boy—Fred Bolling 
Mermaid—Helen Hakanson 

Flittermouse—Alice Collini 

Servants—Alice Collini and Helga Hakanson 
(S.T., Mch. 22, 1905, play MS.) 


Ara, Apr. 16, 1905. 

Counsellor Muhlingh—Albert Alberg 

Kurt Muhlingh, his son—Max Hedman 

Lenore Miihlingh, his daughter—Sara Nordstrom 
Lothar Brandt—Carl Milton 

Count von Traft-Saarberg—Christopher Brusell 
Robert Heinecke—John Fernlundh 

Old Heinecke—Carl Liljegren 

His wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Alma, their daughter—Hedwig Brusell 
Augusta, their daughter—Sigrid Lindberg 
Michalski, Augusta’s husband—Ernest Lindblom 
Mrs. Hebenstreit—Augusta Milton 

(§.T., Apr. 19, 1905) 


Vermlandingarne, Aug 26, 1905. 
Brukspatron—Joel Mossberg 

Wilhelm, his son—Axel Hulten 

Lotta, his daughter—Anna Nordstrom 
Provst—Carl Liljegren 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Ernest Lindblom 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Christopher Brusell 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Adolf Paulson 
Britta, his daughter—Maria Schycker 
Anna—Madame Anna Hellstrom 
Anders—Richard Rosengren 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Fred Bolling 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—Sara Nordstrom 
Bengt pa Asen—John Melin 
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Nils Jonsson, called Lépare-Nisse—Ernst Schycker 
(S.T., Aug. 30, 1905) 


Farbror Knut fran Norrkoping, Sept. 23, 1905. 

Henrik Brander, chamberlain—Ernst Behmer 

Ellen, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Arthur, his son—Werner Melinder 

Knut Brander, manufacturer, Henrik’s brother—Carl Liljegren 
Rickard, his son—Leopold Chellman 

Ahlengren, merchant—C. Sheldon 

Elise, his daughter—Anna Anderson 

Johan, servant—John Melin 

(S.T., Sept. 27, 1905) 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom, Dec. 3, 1905. 


Hocus Pocus, ruling monarch—Ernest Lindblom 
Filiocus, his high priest—Carl Milton 

Mystifax, son of Filiocus—C. Sheldon 

Fortuna, fortune’s fairy—Wéilma Sundborg-Stern 
Koketta, her daughter—Sigrid Lindberg 

Amorosa, true love’s fairy—Sara Nordstrom 
Infernalis, protector of frivolity—-Werner Melinder 
Andersson, journeyman joiner—Werner Melinder 
Pettersson, journeyman tailor—Carl Liljegren 
Lundstrém, journeyman shoemaker—Ernst Behmer 
Jan Pehrson, wealthy peasant—Ernst Ekberg 
Pluggstedt, school teacher—Carl Milton 

Olle, country boy—John Melin 

Lisa, country girl—Sara Nordstrom 

Hasselqvist, master joiner—Ernest Lindblom 
Fiken, his daughter—Sara Nordstrom 

Janne, joiner’s apprentice—Carl Milton 

Fia, maid at Hasselqvist’s—Wilma Sundborg-Stern 
Plank, portrait painter—Carl Milton 

Balance, merchant—John Melin 

Oxelqvist, butcher—Ernest Lindblom 

Baron von Luftig—C. Sheldon 

Jew—Ernst Ekberg 

Countrywoman—Sigrid Lindberg 
Camille—Wilma Sundborg-Stern 

Isabella—Sigrid Lindberg 

(Program ) 


Barnhusbarnen, Jan. 7, 1906. 

Colonel Melcher—Ernst Behmer 

His valet—Carl Milton 

Mathias Bertel—Carl Liljegren 

Sara, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Fanny —Anna Anderson 
Herman } orphans { —Werner Melinder 
Countess Leonora—Ida Anderson-Werner 
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Jacob, sailor—Ernest Lindblom 
Army officer—Elis Gustafson 
(S.T., Jan. 9, 1906) 


Brollopet pa Ulfasa, Jan. 28, 1906. 

Knut Algotson—John Lindhagen 

Ingrid, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Sigrid, the Fair, their daughter—Hedwig Brusell 
Bjorn, squire—Ernst Schycker 

Bengt Lagman—Werner Melinder 

Kol Tynnelson, his groom—Ernest Lindblom 
Birger Jarl—Arthur Donaldson 

His wife—Augusta Milton 

Harved Boson—Christopher Brusell 

Prior Botvid—Leopold Kjellman 
Inga—Sigrid Lindberg 

Sune—M. Hagg 

(S.T., Jan. 30, 1906) 


Den ondes besegrare, May 13, 1906. 
Asmodeus—Arthur Donaldson 

Oswald, farmer—Ernst Schycker 

Maria—Hedwig Brusell 

Joseph, her betrothed—Werner Melinder 

Old woman—lIda Anderson-Werner 

Nepomak Blaisus, love-sick sexton—Lopold Chellman 
Batli—Augusta Milton 

Damian—Christopher Brusell 

(§.T., May 15, 1906) 


Nerkingarne, May 19, 1906 

Stal, brukspatron—Carl Liljegren 

Selma, his daughter—Sara Nordstrom 

Mamsell Bom, governess—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Sven Jonsson i Lekhyttan, official—C. Sheldon 

Sven, his son, student—Max Hedman 

Mother Katarina, Sven Jonsson’s sister, rich minet’s widow—Alice Collini 
Lasse, official, her son—Ernst Behmer 

Olle Lek, student, her son—Patrick Warner 

Osting, former soldier, now sexton and fiddler—Ernest Lindblom 
Ingeborg, shepherdess—Ellyn M. Swanson 

Stina, Mother Katarina’s servant—Ida Ostergren 

(Program ) 


En afton pa Tre Byttor,;’ July 29, 1906 

Gustaf I1J—Christopher Brusell 

Elis Schroderheim—Carl Nielson 

Carl Michael Bellman—Joel Mossberg 

Ulla Winblad—Sara Nordstrom 

Movitz, constable and alehouse fiddler—-Max Hedman 
Mollberg, corporal—Fred R. Franson 
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Father Berg—Pelle Westerberg 

Christian Wingmark—Ernst Ekberg 

Mother Maja Lena, alehouse keeper at “Tre Byttor,’—Mrs. Sara Nordstrom 
Lisa, her barmaid—-Wanja Nauclair 

Bredstrom—Mauritz Hultin 

Cajsa Stina—Maria Schycker 

Jergen Puckel, of German birth—Ernst Schycker 

Miss Lona—Mrs. Nauclair 

Grip 
Hummer 


(S.T.N., July 24, 1906) 


{—William Dahlen 


palace servants (—Mr. Bostrom 


Lifvet pa landet, Nov. 18, 1906. 

Baron Axel von Rambow, estate owner—John Ortengren 
Frida, his wife—Ida Ostergren 

Frans von Rambow, his cousin—Patrick Warner 
Pomuckelskopp, landed proprietor—Ernest Lindblom 
Mts. Pomuckelskopp—Maria Schycker 

Pastor Behrendsohn—Ernst Schycker 

Karolina, his wife—Mrs. Sara Nordstrom 

Fritz Tiddelfitz, her nephew—Ernst Behmer 
Haverman, inspector—Christopher Brusell 

Louise, his daughter—Sara Nordstrom 

Brasig—Carl Liljegren 

Knifving, lawyer—Ernst Ekberg 

(S.A., Nov. 20, S.K., Nov. 24, 1906) 


Lars Anders och Jan Anders och deras barn, Jan. 1, 1907. 
Lars Anders—Carl Liljegren 

Jan Anders—Christopher Brusell 

Britta Stina—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Karolina—Maria Schycker 

Lena—Sara Nordstrom 

Karl Johan—Ernst Behmer 

Anna Mansson, young widow—Augusta Milton 

Jonas, servant—Ernest Lindblom 

(S.T.N., Jan. 8, 1907) 


Pelle Gronlunds bryggeri, Feb. 3, 1907. 

Baron Hugo Lindencrantz—Christopher Brusell 
Adele von Lowenancker—Ida Ostergren 

Mrs. Hedwig Gronlund—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Aurora, her daughter—Sara Nordstrom 

Daniel Isaacson—Carl Liljegren 

Meyer—Ernst Behmer 

Blomquist, ale connoisseur—Ernest Lindblom 
Anderson, shoemaker—Ernest Lindblom 
Stina—Signe Mortenson 

Mats—Walter Jones 

Maria—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 

Olson, shoemaker—John Ternquist 
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Zetterberg, brewmaster—Werner Melinder 
Vesterlund—Ernst Schycker 
(S.K., Feb. 9, 1907) 


Rosen pa Tistelon, Apr. 14, 1907. 

Anton Haroldson—Ernst Behmer 

Birger Haroldson—Carl Liljegren 
Haroldson—Christopher Brusell 
Gabriella Haroldson, the rose—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Erika, Birger’s wife—Ida Ostergren 
Lieutenant Arnman—Werner Melinder 
Askenberg, shoemaker—Ernest Lindblom 
His wife—Augusta Milton 

Rydquist, sheriff—Ernst Schycker 
Martan—Walter Jones 

(S.T.N., Apr. 9, 1907) 


Ett dockhem, May 11, 1907. 
Torvald Helmer—Ernst Behmer 
Nora, his wife—Ida Ostergren 
Emmy, their daughter—Lisa Behmer 
Ivar, their son—Eric Behmer 
Doctor Rank—Carl Liljegren 

Mrs. Linde—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Krogstad, lawyer—Ernest Lindblom 
Anne-Marie, nurse maid—Signe Mortenson 
City messenger—W alter Jones 
(Program ) 


Hyartesorg, June 2, 1907. 
Joel—John Fernlundh 
Therese—Ida Ostergren 
Jean Marie—Ernst Behmer 
(Program ) 


Hon vill inte gifta sig, June 2, 1907. 
He—Ernst Behmer 

She—Ida Ostergren 

(Program ) 


En midsommarnatt i Dalarne, June 23, 1907. 
Matts—Carl Liljegren 
Britta—Ellyn Swanson 
Goran——Carl Lonnerblad 
Hakan—Leopold Kjellman 
Lisa—Signe Mortenson 
Karin—Wanja Nauclair 

Baron Axel—Werner Melinder 
Karl, artist—Christopher Brusell 
Gustaf—Ernest Lindblom 

(S.K., June 15, 1907) 


BLS 


Vermlandingarne, July 21, 1907. 

Brukspatron—Joel Mossberg 

Wilhelm, his son—M. Hagg 

Lotta, his daughter—Wanja Nauclair 

Provst—Carl Liljegren 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Ernest Lindblom 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Werner Melinder 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Carl Liljegren 

Britta, his daughter—Sigrid Lindberg 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Ernst Schycker 

Annika, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Anna, their daughter—Rosa Griinberg 

Anders, their servant—Christopher Brusell 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—~Madame Emma Meissner 
Bengt pa Asen—Carl Sterner 

Nils Jonsson, called Lépare-Nisse—Leopold Chellman 
(S.T.N., July 23, 1907) 


Gamla Heidelberg, Sept. 22, 1907. 

Karl Henrik, crown prince of Sachsen-Karlsburg—Ernst Behmer 
His Excellency von Haugk, minister of state—Patrick Warner 
Von Passarge, court marshal—Ernest Lindblom 

Counsellor von Breitenberg—L. Swanstr6m 

Jiittner, doctor of philosophy—Carl Liljegren 

Lutz, valet-—Leopold Kjellman 

Rider, innkeeper—Fred Bolling 

Mrs. Riider—Signe Mortenson 

Mrs. Dorffel, her aunt—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Kathie—Ida Ostergren 

Count Detlef von Asterberg—Ernest Lindblom 


Karl Bilz Heidelb —Frithiof Burgeson 
Kurt Engelbrecht 4 ae —L. Swanstrom 
Von Wedell DAMES —C. Werner 


Kellerman, students’ waiter—John Ternquist 
Scholerman, lackey—Hilding Alarik 

Glanz, lackey—Fred Bolling 

(Program ) 


Oregrund-Osthammar, Nov. 23, 1907 (Waukegan, Ill.) 
Osthammar residents: 
Filip Bratt, city treasurer and merchant—Ernest Lindblom 
Mathias Gronberg, dyer—Ernst Behmer 
Lars Erik Ortenquist, druggist—Leopold Kjellman 
Mathilda, Bratt’s wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Dorothea, Gronberg’s wife—Signe Mortenson 
Evelina, Ortenquist’s wife—Alice Collini 
Oregrund residents: 
Ringdahl, sexton and organist—Carl Liljegren 
Rutberg, glazier—John Ternquist 
Frisén, wig maker—Fred Bolling 
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Emil Klint, Bratt’s nephew, undergraduate at Upsala—tIda Ostergren 
Karl Thorell, engineer—David Luthers 

Mrs. Séderstrém, hotel keeper—Sigrid Lindberg 

Susanna, her relative—Rosa Pearson 

Fritz, hotel employee—Frithiof Burgeson 

Josephine, chambermaid—Ella Eklund 

(Program ) 


Brollopet pa Ulfasa, Nov. 24, 1907. 

Knut Algotson—John Lindhagen 

Sigrid the Fair, his daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Bjorn, squire—Ernst Schycker 

Bengt Lagman—Arthur Donaldson 

Kol Tynnelson, his groom—Carl Lénnerblad 
Birger Jarl—Christopher Brusell 

Harved Boson—Walter Jones 

Prior Botvid—Ernst Berg 

Mechthild—Maria Schycker 

(S.K., Nov. 30, 1907) 


Sabinskornas bortrofvande, Dec. 8, 1907. 
Direktor Striese—Arthur Donaldson 
Professor Gallen—John Lindhagen 

His wife—Madame Emma Wallin-Malm 
Karl Gross—Ernst Schycker 

Emil Gross—Oscar Larson 
Paula—-Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Maria—Edla Wikstr6m 

Augusta—Karin Crok 

Meissner—Walter Jones 
Servant—Augusta Milton 

Dr. Nyman——Carl Lonnerblad 

(S.T.N., Dec. 10, 1907) 


Herr Dardanell och hans upptag pa landet, Dec. 15, 1907. 
Herr Dardanell—Ernst Behmer 

Mrs. Hedda Fox—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Agapetus, her son—Ida Ostergren 
Miller Wadersten—Ernest Lindblom 
Jacob, his servant—Frithiof Burgeson 
Servant—Sigrid Lindberg 

Baron Lejonkula—John Ternquist 
Johan, his servant—Fred Bolling 
Henrik Strand—Leopold Kjellman 
Krok—Carl Liljegren 

Dorothea—Rosa Pearson 

Lena—Signe Mortenson 

(S.A., Dec. 17, 1907) 


Vermlandingarne, Jan. 1, 1908. 
Brukspatron—Joel Mossberg 
Provst—Ernst Berg 
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Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Carl Lonnerblad 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Ernst Schycker 

Anna, his daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Anders, his servant—Oscar Larson 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—John Lindhagen 
(S.A., Jan. 7, 1908) 


Regina von Emmeritz, Jan. 19, 1908. 

King Gustaf II Adolf—John Ortengren 

Prince of Emmeritz—Carl Liljegren 

Regina von Emmeritz—Ida Ostergren 

Axel Lilje, Colonel for Osterbottning men—John Ternquist 
Larson, Swedish officer of Finnish cavalry—Ernest Lindblom 
Bertil, Finnish officer of Finnish cavalry—Gunnar Brandt 
Father Hieronymus, head of Jesuits—Ernst Behmer 

First monk—William Larson 

Second monk—Leopold Chellman 

Von Alten, German colonel in Swedish service—B. Brady 
Swedish herald—Fred Bolling 

Dorthe, Regina’s nurse—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Katchen, chambermaid—-Signe Mortenson 

First nun—Sigrid Lindberg 

Second nun—Rosa Pearson 

Swedish riding master—Leopold Chellman 

Swedish lieutenant—Will Aronson 

Swedish soldier—J. Hermelin 

Prince’s adjutant—John Melin 

(Program ) 


Flickan i Stadsgarden, Mch. 22, 1908. 
Brundstr6m, coppersmith—Fred Bolling 
His wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Gronqvist, coppersmith—Ernest Lindblom 
Madame Svensson—Sigrid Lindberg 
Sergeant H6k—Leopold Chellman 
Gustaf Pauli—Gunnar Brandt 

Countess Urusoff—Signe Mortenson 
Stork, bricklayer—Carl Liljegren 
Laura—Ida Ostergren 

Dr. Adolf Axner—Ernst Behmer 

(S.A., Mch. 24, 1908) 


Rospiggarna, Oct. 11, 1908. 

Lars Osterman, home owner—Knut Sjéberg 

Hanna, his daughter—Anna Pfeil 

Westerbom, fisher—Ernst Schycker 

Lina, his wife—Alice Collini 

Kalle, steamboat man, their son—-Oscar Larson 

Anna, servant girl, their daughter—Sigrid Lindberg 
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Mrs. Osterberg, fish buyer's widow—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Laura, her daughter—Signe Mortenson 
Blommen, chief officer of flee-—Tryggve Kling 
Sheriff Soderholm—Ernest Lindblom 

Janne Boman, skipper—Ernst Behmer 

Anders, member of his crew—Fred Bolling 
Berg, sheriff's secretary—Carl Svensson 
Hulting, former soldier—Carl Liljegren 
Victor—John Melin 

Police constable—Ernst Schycker 

Soldier—E. Herrmelin 

Laborers—Ernest Lindblom and Knut Sjoberg 
(Program ) 


Liungby Horn, Mch. 14, 1909. 

Didrik, troll—Christopher Brusell 

Tulla, troll woman—Augusta Larson 
Birgit—Augusta Milton 

Mans Kruse of Manstorp, knight—Carl Liljegren 
Olle Pomp, soldier, follower of Mans—Knut Sjoberg 
Olof, nobleman—Oscar Larson 

Hildur—Gerda Peterson 

Ivar Munk, magistrate—Ernest Lindblom 

Court chaplain—Ernest Lindblom 

Vidrik, troll—Leopold Chellman 

(§.A., Mch. 18, 1909) 


Parispojken, Sept. 19, 1909. 

General de Morin—Otto E. Lundberg 

Mrs. de Morin, general’s sister-in-law—Augusta Larson 
Mrs. Meunier—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Joseph, her grandson—Anna Lundberg 

Elise, her granddaughter—Karin Lundberg 
Amédeée, general’s son—Ernst Behmer 

Hilaire, general’s valet—Fred Bolling © 

Bizot, pawnbroker—Ernest Lindblom 

General’s servants—Carl Svensson and John Melin 
(Program ) 


Lifvet pa landet, Oct. 24, 1909. 

Baron Axel von Rambow, estate owner—John Ortengren 
Frida, his wife—Sigrid Lindberg 

Frans von Rambow, his cousin—Frithiof Burgeson 
Pomuckelskopp, landed proprietor—John Ternquist 
Mrs. Pomuckelskopp—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Their daughter—Effie Rosander 

Pastor Behrendsohn—Ernst Schycker 

Karolina, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Fritz Tiddelfitz, her nephew—John Melin 
Haverman, inspector—Ernst Behmer 

Louise, his daughter—Rosa Pearson 


S19) 


Brasig—Ernest Lindblom 

Knifving, lawyer—Fred Bolling 

Kristian Dasel and Peter Wasel, laborers—Ernst Schycker and Fred Franzen 
(S.A., Oct. 28, 1909) 


Broéllopet pa Ulfasa, Oct. 31, 1909. 

Knut Algotson—Carl Liljegren 

Ingrid, his wife—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 
Sigrid the Fair, their daughter—-Sara Nordstrom 
Bjorn, squire—Leopold Chellman 

Bengt Lagman—John Ortengren 

Kol Tynnelson, his groom—Oscar Larson 
Birger Jarl—Christopher Brusell 

His wife—Augusta Milton 

Harved Boson—C. J. Erickson 

Prior Botvid—Knut Schroder 
Inga—Karin Crok 

Sunne—Axel Jones 


(S.A., Nov. 4, 1909) 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom, Nov. 28, 1909. 


Hocus Pocus, ruling monarch—Ernest Lindblom 
Fortuna, fortune’s fairy—Augusta Larson 
Andersson, journeyman joiner—John Melin 
Pettersson, journeyman tailor—John Ternquist 
Lundstr6m, journeyman shoemaker—Ernst Behmer 
Pluggstedt, schoolteacher—Carl Stockenberg 
Hasselqvist, master joiner—Ernest Lindblom 
Fiken, his daughter—Sigrid Lindberg 

Janne, joiner’s apprentice—Fred Bolling 

Fia, maid at Hasselqvist’s—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Balance, merchant—Fred Bolling 

Baron von Luftig—Carl Stockenberg 
Camille—Augusta Larson 

(S.A., Nov. 25, §.K., Nov. 27, 1909) 


Lifvet pa landet, Mch. 13, 1910. 

Baron Axel von Rambow, estate owner—Ernst Behmer 
Frida, his wife—Sigrid Lindberg 

Frans von Rambow, his cousin—Frithiof Burgeson 
Pomuckelskopp, landed proprietor—John Ternquist 
Mrs. Pomuckelskopp—Ida Anderson- Werner 

Salla, their daughter—-Anna Matsson 

Malla, their daughter—Nanny Hellstr6m 

Pastor Behrendsohn—Carl Stockenberg 

Karolina, his wife—Augusta Larson 

Fritz Tiddelfitz, her nephew—John Melin 
Haverman, inspector—Knut Sjoberg 

Louise, his daughter—Rosa Pearson 
Brasig—Ernest Lindblom 

Knifving, lawyer—Fred Bolling 
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Marie Moller, Haverman’s maid—-Magda Anderson Lewis 
Daniel, Rambow’s old servant—Helge Blomdal 

Kristian Dasel, laborer—Carl Stockenberg 

Peter Wasel, laborer—Frank Lundberg 

Katharina, Dasel’s wife—Carolina Wibeck 

(Program ) 


Duvals skilsmessa, Oct. 23, 1910. 

Henri Duval—Ernst Behmer 

Mrs. Bonivard—Ida Anderson- Werner 
Diane—Augusta Milton 

Corbulon, sea captain—John Ternquist 
Champeaux, capitalists—Knut Sjoberg 
Borganeuf, former druggist—Carl Liljegren 
Gabrielle, his daughter—Florence Johnston 
Mariette, chambermaid—Estelle Behmer 
Victor, servant—Carl Stockenberg 

(S.K., Oct. 29, 1910) 


Tosingar, Dec. 11, 1910. 

Professor Confucius Wurm, retired head of insane asylum—Carl Liljegren 
Thore Wurm, his nephew, medical student—Knut Sjoberg 

Inga Griller, professor's granddaughter—Florence Johnston 

Brukspatron Zakarias Fikonqvist—Carl Stockenberg 

Barbara, his wife, professor's niece—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Amedé, their son—Fred Bolling 

Hampus Stolling, artist—Ernst Behmer 

(S.K., Dec. 17, 1910) 


Den lilla sangfageln, Dec. 26, 1910. 

Netchen, flower girl—Ingeborg Sandberg-Settergren 
Lord Mickleby—Christopher Brusell 
Lover—Leopold Chellman 

Friedel, gardener’s apprentice—Leopold Chellman 
Box, servant—Ernst Ekberg 

(S.K., Dec. 31, 1910) 


Syndabocken, Jan. 29, 1911. 

Rudolf Svennerstedt, rich landowner—John Ternquist 
Constance, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Adele, their daughter—Florence Johnston 
Hans, Svennerstedt’s nephew—Fred Bolling 
Lieutenant Erik Liljenstrahle—-Ernst Behmer 
Lehman, lumber merchant—Knut Sjoberg 
Hildegard, his daughter—-Mia Windrow 

Miss von Igelhoff—Magda Anderson Lewis 
Vanda Belinski, equestrienne—Augusta Milton 
Professor Otto Grafstrom—Carl Liljegren 

Elise, his wife—Estelle Behmer 

Svante Drakenborg—Carl Stockenberg 

Frans, servant—F. O. Franzen 

(Program ) 
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Lifvet pa landet, Oct. 1, 1911. 

Baron Axel von Rambow, estate owner—Ernst Behmer 
Frida, his wife—Sigrid Lindberg 

Frans von Rambow, his cousin—Stellan Windrow 
Pomuckelskopp, landed proprietor—John Ternquist 
Mrs. Pomuckelskopp—Augusta Milton 

Pastor Behrendsohn—Carl Stockenberg 

Karolina, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Haverman, inspector—Knut Sjoberg 

Louise, his daughter—Mia Windrow 

Brasig—Carl Liljegren 

Knifving, lawyer—Fred Bolling 

Marie Moller, Haverman’s maid—-Magda Anderson Lewis 
(S.K., Oct. 7, 1911) 


Sten Stenson Stéen fran Eslof, Nov. 12, 1911. 

Ludvig Strand, artist—Stellan Windrow 

Hildegard, his sister—Sigrid Lindberg 

Anette Strand, their cousin—Gertrud Petterson 

Lofman, proprietor, her fiancé—John Melin 

Falkengren, merchant from Stockholm—John Ternquist 

Theodor, his son, tutor in civil law—Ernst Behmer 

Elvira, Falkengren’s daughter—Mia Windrow 

Ameli Andrén, candidate in philosophy, Falkengren’s ward—Augusta Milton 
Sten Stenson Stéen, student in law—Elis Olson 

Sandbergh, steam ship captain—Carl Liljegren 

Froman, engineer—Carl Stockenberg 

Anders Person, farmer—Carl Stockenberg 

Kjersti, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Martha, their daughter—Estelle Behmer 

Truls, Anders Person’s servant—Fred Bolling 

(S.K., Nov. 18, 1911, and program, Rockford, Ill., for Nov. 25, 1911) 


Vermlindingarne, Nov. 24, 1911 (Rockford, Ill.). 
Brukspatron—Frank Lundberg 

Wilhelm, his son—Stellan Windrow 

Lotta, his daughter—Mia Windrow 

Provst—John Ternquist 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Carl Liljegren 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—John Melin 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—John Ternquist 
Britta, his daughter—Sigrid Lindberg 

Jan Hansson vid sj6n—Carl Stockenberg 

Annika, his wife—Sigrid Lindberg 

Anna, their daughter—Gertrud Petterson 

Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Fred Bolling 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—Estelle Behmer 

Bengt pa Asen—Fred Bolling 

Nils Jonsson, called Loépare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(Program) 
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Gustaf Vasa, Jan. 21, 1912. 

King Gustaf I—August Lindberg 

Queen Margareta Lejonhufvud—Augusta Milton 

Ebba Karlsdotter, nun in Wresta convent, king’s mother-in-law—Augusta Larson 
Prins Erik—Per Lindberg 

Prins Johan—Knut Schréder 

Magister Olaus (Olaus Petri )—Ernst Behmer 

Herman Israel, counsellor from Libeck—Ernest Lindblom 

Jacob Israel, his son—John Melin 

Goran Person, Erik’s secretary—Carl Liljegren 

Mans Nilson i Aspeboda, miner from Dalarne—John Ternquist 
Anders Person pa Rankhyttan, miner from Dalarne—Fred Bolling 
Ingel Hanson, miner from Dalarne—Carl Stockenberg 

Nils i S6derby, miner from Dalarne—Carl Liljegren 

Magister Stig, priest at Kopparberg—Frank Lundberg 

Mans Nilson’s wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Barbro, her daughter—Estelle Behmer 

Two small girls—Elsa Lindblom and Lisa Behmer 

Agda, barmaid—Sigrid Lindberg 

Karin Mansdotter, flower girl—Mia Windrow 

Kristina, Magister Olaus’s wife—Anna Matsson 

Marcus, clerk—Carl Stockenberg 

Stenbock, commander of the guard—Stellan Windrow 
Engelbrecht, former miner in Dalarne, ski-runner—Ernest Lindblom 
(Program, and interview with Mrs. Knut Schréder ) 


Pask, Feb. 1, 1913. 

Mrs. Heist—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 

Elis, her son—Werner Melinder 

Eleonora, her daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Kristina, Elis’s fiancée—Ruth Johnson 
Benjamin—Oscar Larson 

Lindquist—Christopher Brusell 

(H., Jan. 28, 1913) 


Ara, Mch. 30, 1913. 

Counsellor Muhlingh—Knut Sjoberg 

Amalie, his wife—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 

Kurt Muhlingh, their son—Anders Saxon 
Lenore Mihlingh, their daughter—Ruth Johnson 
Lothar Brandt—Oscar Larson 

Count von Traft-Saarberg—Christopher Brusell 
Robert Heinecke—Werner Melinder 

Old Heinecke—Carl Liljegren 

His wife—Augusta Larson 

Augusta, their daughter—Thora Kindmark 
Alma, their daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Michalski, Augusta's husband—Gunnar Nordl6f 
Mrs. Hebenstreit—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 
Wilhelm Mihlingh’s servant—C. E. Erickson 
Johan, Mihlingh’s coachman—C. Johnson 

Hugo Stengel—John Melin 

(H., Mch. 20, 1913) 
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Farbror Knut fran Norrkoping, May 18, 1913. 
Henrik Brander, chamberlain—Ernst Behmer 
Ellen, his wife—Christine Chindblom 

Arthur, his son—John Melin 

Knut Brander, manufacturer, Henrik’s brother—Fred Littche 
Rickard, Knut’s son—Knut Sjoberg 
Ahlengren, merchant—Clarence Ongman 

Elise, his daughter—Lisa Behmer 

Johan, servant—Edgar von Melen 

Sundquist, shoemaker—Anders Saxon 
(Program ) 


Vermlandingarne, Sept. 21, 1913. 
Brukspatron—Frank Lundberg 

Wilhelm, his son—Stellan Windrow 

Lotta, his daughter—Thyra Ericson 

Provst—Carl Liljegren 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 

Lisa, his wife—Augusta Larson 

Erik, their son—John Melin 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Carl Liljegren 
Britta, his daughter—Thora Kindmark 

Jan Hansson vid sj6n—Leopold Chellman 

Anna, his daughter—Ingeborg Sandberg-Settergren 
Anders, their servant—Eric J. Ericson 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Gunnar Nordlof 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Elna Lilnequist 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Leopold Chellman 
(S.K., Sept. 25, 1913) 


Vermlandingarne, Sept. 28, 1913. 
Brukspatron—Ernest Lindblom 

Wilhelm, his son—Anders Saxon 
Provst—Oscar Larson 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Knut Sjoberg 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Werner Melinder 
Anna—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Anders—Ernst Behmer 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Fred Bolling 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Ruth Johnson 
Nils Jonsson, called Loépare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(S.A., Oct. 2, 1913) 


Vermlandingarne, Feb. 22, 1914. 


Brukspatron—Ernest Lindblom 

Wilhelm, his son—Sten S...son Odmann 
Lotta, his daughter—Lisa Behmer 
Provst—John Ternquist 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Knut Sjoberg 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 
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Erik, their son—Werner Melinder 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—John Ternquist 
Britta, his daughter—Sigrid Lindberg 

Jan Hansson vid sj6n—Carl Stockenberg 
Annika, his wife—Sigrid Lindberg 

Anna, their daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Oscar Larson 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—Ruth Johnson 

Bengt pa Asen—Gustaf Lund 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(Program ) 


Lifvet pa landet, Mch. 29, 1914. 

Baron Axel von Rambow, estate owner—Werner Melinder 
Frida, his wife—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 

Frans von Rambow, his cousin—Oscar Larson 
Pomuckelskopp, landed proprietor—John Ternquist 

Mrs. Pomuckelskopp—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Pastor Behrendsohn—Carl Stockenberg 

Karolina, his wife—Augusta Larson 

Haverman, inspector—Ernst Behmer 

Louise, his daughter—Ruth Johnson 

Brasig—Ernest Lindblom 

Knifving, lawyer—Carl Milton 

Marie Moller, Haverman’s maid—Magda Anderson Lewis 
Daniel, Rambow’s old servant—N. Erikson 

Kristian Dasel, laborer—Carl Stockenberg 

Peter Wasel, laborer—Frank Lundberg 

(H., Mch. 19, §.A., Apr. 2, 1914) 


En afton pa “Tre Byttor,” July 26, 1914. 

Gustaf 11]—Carl Lonnerblad 

Carl Michael Bellman—John Melin 

Ulla Winblad—Sara Nordstrom 

Movitz, constable and alehouse fiddler—Christopher Brusell 
Mollberg, corporal—Fred Bolling 

Father Berg—Gunnar Nordlof 

Mother Maja Lena, alehouse keeper at “Tre Byttor’—Carl Liljegren 
Bredstrom—Ernest Lindblom 

Jergen Puckel, of German birth—Ernst Schycker 

(S.K., July 30, 1914) 


Paria, Aug. 2, 1914. 

Mr. X—Harold Theel 
Mr. Y—Stellan Windrow 
(S.A., July 30, 1914) 


Vermlindingarne, Sept. 20, 1914 
Brukspatron—Etrnest Lindblom 
Lotta, his daughter—-Lisa Behmer 
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Provst—Oscar Larson 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Knut Sjoberg 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—John Melin 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Oscar Larson 
Britta, his daughter—Augusta Milton 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Carl Stockenberg 

Annika, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Anna, their daughter—Ebba Kempe 

Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Gunnar Nordlof 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Ruth johnson Larson 
Bengt pa Asen—Werner Svensson 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(S.A., Sept. 24, 1914) 


Liungby Horn, Nov. 1, 1914. 

Didrik, troll—Christopher Brusell 

Tulla, troll woman—Augusta Larson 
Birgit—Augusta Milton 

Mans Kruse of Manstorp, knight—Carl Liljegren 
Olle Pomp, soldier, follower of Mans—John Liljestrom 
Olof, nobleman—Werner Melinder 
Hildur—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 

Ivar Munk, judge—Ernest Lindblom 

Court chaplain—Ernest Lindblom 

Country judge—Christopher Brusell 

Vidrik, troll—Gustaf Lund 

Lady Ingrid of Ljungby—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 
Per, country boy—Gunnar Nordlof 

(9:4. NOV. 9.1914) 


Pelikanen, Jan. 24, 1915. 

Mother, Elise, widow—Dr. Anna Windrow Holm 
Son, Fredrik, law student—Harold Theel 

Daughter, Gerda—Lisa Behmer 7 

Son-in-law, Axel, Gerda’s husband—Stellan Windrow 
Margaret, servant—Alice Collini 

(S.A.H., Jan. 28; 1915). 


Paria, Feb. 7, 1915. 

Mr. X—Harold Theel 
Mr. Y—Stellan Windrow 
(S.A.H., Feb. 4, 1915) 


Vermlandingarne, Sept. 26, 1915. 
Brukspatron—Joel Mossberg 
Provst—Carl Liljegren 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 
Lisa, his wife—Augusta Larson 

Erik, their son—John Melin 
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Jan Hansson vid sjon—Ernst Schycker 

Annika, his wife—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 

Anna, their daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Anders, their servant—Werner Melinder 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Fred Bolling 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Thora Kindmark 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Leopold Cheilman 
(S.A.H., Sept. 23, 1915) 


Vermlandingarne, Oct. 10, 1915. 
Brukspatron—Ernest Lindblom 

Provst—Carl Milton 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Knut Sjoberg 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Harry B. Bergstrom 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Carl Milton 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Carl Stockenberg 

Annika, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Anna, their daughter—Ingeborg Sandberg-Settergren 
Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Oscar Larson 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Ruth Johnson Larson 
Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
GSaeNe Oct 2; 1915) 


Vermlandingarne, Oct. 29, 1916. 
Brukspatron—Ernest Lindblom 

Provst—Ernst Schycker 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 

Lisa, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Erik, their son—Werner Melinder 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Leopold Chellman 
Annika, his wife—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 

Anna, their daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Andets, their servant—Oscar Larson 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Gunnar Nordlof 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Hulda Safstr6m 
Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Leopold. Chellman 
(S.A., Oct. 19, 1916) 


Vermlandingarne, Oct. 21, 1917. 


Brukspatron—Joel Mossberg 

Wilhelm, his son—Nils Peterson 

Lotta, his daughter—Alva Milton 
Provst—Ernest Lindblom 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 

Lisa, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Erik, their son—Werner Melinder 
Annika—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 

Anna, her daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Anders, their servant—-Oscar Larson 
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Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Gunnar Nordlof 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Ruth Johnson Larson 
Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Leopold Chellman 
(S:A,,Oct TIZ19 17) 


Oregrund-Osthammar, Feb. 17, 1918. 
Osthammar residents: 
Filip Bratt, city treasurer and merchant—Christopher Brusell 
Mathias Gronberg, dyer—Ernst Behmer 
Lars Erik Ortenquist, druggist—Werner Melinder 
Wives—Ida Anderson-Werner, Augusta Milton 
Oregrund residents: 
Ringdahl, sexton and organist—Oscar Larson 
Rutberg, glazier—Ernest Lindblom 
Frisén, wig maker—Leopold Chellman 
Emil Klint, undergraduate at Upsala, Bratt’s nephew—Hulda Safstr6m 
Karl Thorell, engineer—Carl Stockenberg 
Mrs. Sdderstrom, hotel keeper—Ruth Johnson Larson 
Susanna, her relative—Hedvig Brusell Melinder 
Fritz, hotel employee—Fred Bolling 
Josephine, chambermaid—Magda Anderson Lewis 
(§.A., Feb. 21, 1918) 


Pask, Apr. 13, 1918. 

Mrs. Heist—Dr. Anna Windrow Holm 

Elis, her son—-Werner Melinder 

Eleonora, her daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Kristina, Elis’s fiancée—Ruth Johnson Larson 
Benjamin—Oscar Larson 

Lindquist—Fred Bolling 

(S.A., Apr. 18, 1918) 


Vermlandingarne, Nov. 3, 1918. 
Brukspatron—Ernest Lindblom 

Wilhelm, his son—Eric Behmer 

Lotta, his daughter—Alva Milton 

Provst—Oscar Larson 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Werner Melinder 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Oscar Larson 
Britta, his daughter—Augusta Milton 

Jan Hansson vid sj6n—Carl Stockenberg 

Annika, his wife—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 

Anna, their daughter—Elvira Anderson 

Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Fred Bolling 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Ruth Johnson Larson 
Bengt pa Asen—Gunnar Nordlof 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer . 
(S.A., Nov. 7, 1918) 
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Vermlandingarne, Oct. 5, 1919. 

Provst—Oscar Larson 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Samuel Ljungkvist 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Ernest Lindblom 
Britta, his daughter—Augusta Milton 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Carl Stockenberg 

Annika, his wife—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 

Anna, their daughter—Greta Torpadie 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Fred Bolling 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Ruth Johnson Larson 
Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Leopold Chellman 
(S.A., Oct. 9, 1919) 


Duvals skilsmessa, Nov. 9, 1919. 

Henri Duval—Ernst Behmer 

Mrs. Bonivard—lIda Anderson-Werner 
Diane—Hulda Safstrom 

Corbulon, sea captain—Christopher Brusell 
Champeaux, capitalist—Knut Sjoberg 
Borganeuf, former druggist—Oscar Larson 
Gabrielle, his daughter—Lisa Behmer 
Mariette, chamber maid—Marie Boehm 
Victor, servant—Eric Behmer 

Country man—Eric Anderson 

(Program ) 


Vermlandingarne, Mch. 21, 1920. 
Brukspatron—Ernest Lindblom 

Wilhelm, his son—Eric Behmer 

Lotta, his daughter—Alva Milton 
Provst—Carl Liljegren 

Sven Erssoén i Hult—Christopher Brusell 
Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Samuel Ljungkvist 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Carl Milton 
Britta, his daughter—Anna Nordenfelt 

Jan Hansson vid sj6n—Carl Stockenberg 
Annika, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Anna, their daughter—Greta Torpadie 
Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Gunnar Nordlof 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Maja Dejenberg 
Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(S.T.N., Mch. 24, 1920) 


Vermlandingarne, Oct. 10, 1920. 
Brukspatron—Theodore Sjoquist 
Wilhelm, his son—Werner Noreen 
Lotta, his daughter—Signe Anderson 
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Provst—Ernst Schycker 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—August Loring 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Ernst Schycker 
Britta, his daughter—Ellen Anderson 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Carl Stockenberg 
Annika, his wife—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 

Anna, their daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Otto Benson 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Maja Dejenberg 
Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(S.K., Oct. 14, 1920) 


Vermlandingarne, Nov. 3, 1921. 
Brukspatron—Etrnst Svedelius 

Wilhelm, his son—Eugene Bremer 

Lotta, his daughter—Lisa Behmer 
Provst—Ernest Lindblom 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—John Melin 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Ernest Lindblom 
Britta, his daughter—Stella Johnson 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Carl Stockenberg 
Annika, his wife—Mrs. Hulda Feltskogh 

Anna, their daughter—Signe Schillander 

Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Gunnar Nordlof 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Gunhild Sjoestedt-Fallberg 
Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
US. 4 Oct. 2/5219 21) 


Karlek och upptag, Dec. 4, 1921. 

Holmstrom, rich corn trader—Ernest Lindblom 

Karolina, his daughter—Margit Ahrenlof 

Amelie, his daughter—Gunhild Sjoestedt-Fallberg 
Svenson, his bookkeeper—Carl Stockenberg 

Widow Stenquist, his housekeeper—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Sven, his servant—Fred Bolling 

Fredrick Holm, young employee—Eugene Bremer 
Thornborg—Ernst Behmer 

(Program ) 


Majorens déttrar, Jan. 6, 1922. 
Major Grip—Ernst Behmer 
Stafva—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Lilly—Signe Rosén 

Blenda, her sister—Lisa Behmer 
Lieutenant Arvid—Eugene Bremer 
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Harald—Knut Sjoberg 
Traff—Fred Bolling 

Johannes, miller—Eric Behmer 
Poetry jan. 1,.1922) 


Parta, Apr. 22, 1922. 

Mr. X—Ernst Behmer 
Mr. Y—Carl Liljegren 
(S.A., Mch. 30, 1922) 


Brollopet pa Ulfasa, Nov. 19, 1922. 

Knut Algotson—Carl Stockenberg 

Ingrid, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Sigrid the Fair, their daughter—Siri Hard of Segerstad 
Bengt Lagman—Werner Melinder 

Kol Tynnelson, his groom—Ernest Lindblom 
Birger Jarl—Christopher Brusell 

His wife—Augusta Milton 

Harved Boson—Knut Sjoberg 

Prior Botvid—Leopold Chellman 
Inga—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 

Sune—M. Husing 

(S.A., Nov. 25, 1922) 


Karlek och upptag, Dec. 9, 1922. 

Holmstrom, rich corn trader—Ernest Lindblom 

Karolina, his daughter—Augusta Milton 

Amelie, his daughter—Alva Milton 

Svenson, his book keeper—Carl Milton 

Widow Stenquist, his housekeeper—Ida Anderson-Werner 
Sven, his servant—Fred Bolling 

Fredrick Holm, young employee—Leopold Chellman 
Thornborg—Carl Stockenberg 

(S.T.N., Dec. 13, 1922) 


Vermlandingarne, Oct. 28, 1923 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 

Erik, his son—Gunnar Sund 

Ola i Gyliby, wealthy farmer—Frank Lundberg 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Carl Stockenberg 

Anna, his daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Anders, his servant—Werner Melinder 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Werner Noreen 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Ebba Kempe Chellgren 
Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Leopold Chellman 
CoAyINoV. 1, 1925) 


Vermlandingarne, Oct. 26, 1924. 
Brukspatron—Joel Mossberg 
Wilhelm, his son—Hans Hagman 
Lotta, his daughter—Signe Erickson 
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Provst—Carl Milton 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Christopher Brusell 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Gunnar Sund 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—E. Linde 

Britta, his daughter—Augusta Milton 

Jan Hansson vid sj6n—Carl Stockenberg 
Annika, his wife—Emma Strand 

Anna, their daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Werner Noreen 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Hilma Wikstr6m 
Bengt pa Asen—Eric Behmer 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(S.A., Oct. 30, 1924) 


Vermlandingarne, Oct. 11, 1925. 


Brukspatron—Frank Lundberg 

Wilhelm, his son—H. W. Kellerman 

Lotta, his daughter—Lisa Behmer 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Knut Sjoberg 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson- Werner 

Erik, their son—Gunnar Sund 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Carl Milton 
Britta, his daughter—Augusta Milton 

Jan Hansson vid sj6n—Carl Stockenberg 
Annika, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Anna, their daughter—Elsa Soderstrom 
Anders, their servant—Ernst Behmer 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—-Werner Noreen 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Maja Dejenberg 
Bengt pa Asen—W. E. Wahlberg 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(S:A7 Oct. 127192 5)) 


Min hustrus affarer, Jan. 30, 1926. 


Lukas Trotte—Arvid Nelson 
Simon Bratt—William Johnson 
Rebekka Bratt—Gurli Nelson 
Kastun—Earl Lindberg 
Lotta—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
Sven—Erik Berglind 

(S.T.N., Feb. 3, 1926) 


Duvals skilsmessa, Mch. 14, 1926. 

Henri Duval—Ernst Behmer 

Mrs. Bonivard—lIda Anderson-Werner 
Diane—Lisa Behmer 

Corbulon, sea captain—John Ternquist 
Champeaux, capitalist-—Knut Sjoberg 
Borganeuf, former druggist—Carl Liljegren 
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Gabrielle, his daughter—Hilma Wikstrom 
Victor, servant—E. Whalberg 
(S.A., Feb. 25, 1926) 


Vermlandingarne, Oct. 24, 1926. 


Brukspatron—John Ternquist 

Wilhelm, his son—Waldemar Walberg 

Lotta, his daughter—Hilma Wikstrom 
Provst—Carl Milton 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Knut Sjoberg 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Folke Anderson 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Werner Noreen 
Britta, his daughter—Thora Jacobson-Wiberg 
Jan Hansson vid sjon—Carl Stockenberg 
Annika, his wife—Sigrid Lindberg 

Anna, their daughter—Helen Anderson 
Anders, their servant—Thore Osterberg 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant-—Otto Benson 
Bengt pa Asen—Erik Larson 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(S.T.N., Oct. 27, 1926) 


Syrsan, Nov. 28, 1926. 

Fadette—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Syrsan, her granddaughter—Thora Jacobson-Wiberg 
Jean Barbaud—Werner Melinder 

Mother Barbaud—Maja Dejenberg 

Didier Barbaud—Otrto Benson 

Landry Barbaud—Ernst Behmer 

Caillard—Carl Milton 

Madelon—Sigrid Lindberg 

Susette—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 

Mariette—Lisa Behmer 

Manon—Augusta Milton 

Peasants—Carl Stockenberg, Knut Sjoberg, Thore Osterberg 
(§.A., Dec. 2, 1926) 


Regina von Emmeritz, Oct. 23, 1927. 


King Gustaf II Adolf—Carl Barcklind 

Prince of Emmeritz—John Ternquist 

Regina von Emmeritz—Hilma Barcklind 

Larson, Swedish officer of Finnish cavalry—Knut Sjoberg 
Bertil, Finnish officer of Finnish cavalry—Thore Osterberg 
Father Hieronymus, head of Jesuits—Werner Melinder 
First monk—C. H. Hedlund 

Second monk—S. Mjorner 

Von Alten, German colonel in Swedish service—Carl Stockenberg 
Dorthe, Regina’s nurse—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Katchen, chambermaid—Thora Jacobson-Wiberg 

Prince’s adjutant—August Nordmand 
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King’s doctor—Arthur Carlson 
Swedish officers—Gunnar Sund, John Melin 
(3.45 Octs 27,1927) 


Vermlandingarne, Dec. 26, 1927. 


Sven Ersson i Hult—Carl Barcklind 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—-Werner Melinder 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—A. T. Paulson 

Britta, his daughter—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Anna—Hilma Barcklind 

Anders—Thore Osterberg 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—-Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 
Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Leopold Chellman 
(S.K., Dec. 29, 1927) 


Vermlindingarne, Oct. 31, 1928. 


Brukspatron—Frank Lundberg 

Wilhelm, his son—Sigurd Berg 

Lotta, his daughter—Anna Danielson 
Provst—Carl Milton 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Knut Sjoberg 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Gunnar Sund 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—John Ternquist 
Jan Hansson vid sjon—Carl Stockenberg 

Anna, his daughter—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
Anders, his servant—Thore Osterberg 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Otto Benson 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s servant—Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 
Bengt pa Asen—Gustaf Johnson 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(SA sept 77 Oct ar 11928) 


Mot berakning, Nov. 11, 1928. 


Madame Andersson—Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 
Lotta Trad, seamstress—Elvy Johnson 

Tobias Sikt, baker—K. Frolander 

(S.T.N., Nov. 7, 1928) 


Nerkingarne. Dec. 26, 1928. 


Selma—aAlva Milton 

Mamsell Bom, governess—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 

Sven Jonsson i Lekhyttan, miner—Paul Norling 

Sven, his son, student—Thore Osterberg 

Mother Katarina, Sven Jonsson’s sister, rich miner’s widow—Greta Ohlman 
Lasse, her son—Arvid Nelson 

Ingeborg—Ragnhild Lindstrom 

Stina, Mother Katarina’s servant—Anna-Lisa Lambert Ryman 

(S.A., Nov. 22, 28, Dec. 13, 1928) 
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Rika Morbror, Mch. 10, 1929. 

Kummelund, city major and merchant—Gustaf Johnson 
Matilda, his daughter—Esther Andreason 

Mamselle Rosennase, her governess—Ruth Nelson 
Westerkvist, vice justice—Paul Frojd 

Job Kurk, Kummelund’s brother-in-law—Carl Benson 
Yomas, Kummelund’s servant—Erik Carlson 

Brita, Kummelund‘s maid—Ruth Olenius 
Bookkeeper—Bernt Johnson 

Sailor—Carl Gustafson 

(S.T.N., Mch. 6, 1929) 


Det skadar inte! Oct. 20, 1929. 
K6rner, assessor—Carl Stockenberg 
His unmarried sister—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Pilehn—Arvid Nelson 

K6rner’s niece—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
Counsellor Groth—Paul Norling 
His son—Thore Osterberg 

K6rner's stepson—Ivar Lambert 
Korner’s cook—Greta Ohlman 
Servant—Harold Swanson 

(S.T.N., Oct. 2, 1929) 


Tosingar, Dec. 8, 1929. 

Professor Confucius Wurm, retired head of insane asylum—Paul Norling 
Thore Wurm, his nephew, medical student—Ivar Lambert 

Inga Griller, professor's granddaughter—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
Brukspatron Zakarias Fikonqvist—Carl Stockenberg 

Barbara, his wife—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 

Amedé, their son—Carl Yngve 

Hampus Stolling, artist—Thore Osterberg 

Lotta, servant—Anna-Lisa Lambert Ryman 

(S.A., Dec. 5, 1929) 


Styrman Karlssons flammor, Mch. 15, 1930. 
Kalle Karlsson, mate—Thore Osterberg 

Wolf, commissioner—Paul Norling 

Sjogren, captain—Carl Stockenberg 

Augustsson, boatswain—Arvid Nelson 

Jonas, cabin boy—Anna Osterberg 

Berentz, clerk—-Gunnar Kassman 

Miss Lundgren, cashier—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Jonsson, waiter—Carl Yngve 

Nina, called Nanette—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
French Creole innkeeper—Paul Norling 

Pete, negro—Carl Yngve 

Englishman—Gustaf Johnson 

Creole—Harold Swanson 

Hop Lung, owner of opium den—Carl Lambert 
Mimosa San—Florence Ruden 
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Brogren, ship owner—Ivar Lambert 

Miss Jantrisos, bar maid—Signe Johnstone 
Mamie Swansson—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Bartender—Gustaf Johnson 

Kid Hallaren, athlete and boxer—Paul Norling 
First warrant officer—Ivar Lambert 

Second warrant officer—Sven Gustafson 

Police constable—Alphonso Carlson 

Sammi, negro comedian—Anna-Lisa Lambert Ryman 
Benson, doctor—Paul Norling 

Tamuto, emperor—Arvid Nelson 

Naomo, his daughter—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
First cannibal—Gustaf Johnson 

Mrs. Doring—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 

Bessie, her daughter—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
(Program) 


Kopparslagargreven, June 22, 1930. 

Herman Hofdik, master coppersmith—Carl Stockenberg 
Hendrike, his daughter—Sigrid Wollertz 

Juliana, his servant—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 

Hans Heij, Hofdik’s journeyman coppersmith—Paul Norling 
Carl, Hofdik’s apprentice—Anna Osterberg 

Count Gregori van Werwel—Paul G. Pohlson 
Wilhelmine van Werwel, his countess—Margit Pettersson 
Fredrik, their son—Thore Osterberg 

Hermine, their daughter—Ida Hilding 

Jost, count’s servare——Carl Yngve 

Pieter Pieterwijk, wandering journeyman—aArvid Nelson 
(S.A., June 26, 1930) 


Nar byskraddaren och byskomakaren gifta bort sin pojke, Aug. 19, 1930. 
City tailor—Einar Carlson 

City shoemaker—Paul Norling 

Karlson, country boy—Arvid Nelson 
Love-sick girl—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Tok-Jan—Carl Stockenberg 

Skytte—Carl Stockenberg 

Lay preacher Goranson—Carl Yngve 
Mother Anna—Hilma Lindblom 
Maid—Sigrid Wollertz 

Servant—Thore Osterberg 

Pettersson, postman—Yngve Jancke 

Farm boy—Harold Swanson 

(S.A., Aug. 7, 1930) 


Ebberédsbank, Nov. 16, 1930. 
Vingelin, tailor—Carl Yngve 

His wife—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
His brother—Paul Norling 
Toddens, apprentice—Arvid Nelson 
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Vingelin’s maid—Sigrid Wollertz 

Bank inspector—Thore Osterberg 

Shareholders in bank—Hilma Lindblom, Einar Carlson, Ragnar Melander 
(S.T.N., Nov. 12, 1930) 


“Matte vara barn fa rika fordldrar,” Dec. 31, 1930. 
Kalle Wallin, bricklayer—Arvid Nelson 

Oscar Gronlund, painter—Allan Nyberg 

Rask, policeman—Paul Norling 

Frid Bowling, Knight of the Vasa Order—Paul Norling 
Charles Isaksson, contractor—Einar Carlson 

His cross wife—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Representative of Svenska Folkteatern—Thore Osterberg 
Ivar Malmsten, editor—Carl Yngve 

Adrian Sddervalv, artist—Carl Yngve 

Olle, peasant comedian—Einar Carlson 

Ida Go6ransson, landlady—Hilma Lindblom 
Maids—Ragnhild Lindstrom, Anna Osterberg 

(S.A., Dec. 5, 1930) 


Vermlandingarne, Feb. 5, 1931. 

Provst—Carl Milton 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Knut Sjoberg 

Lisa, his wife—Ida Anderson-Werner 

Erik, their son—Gunnar Sund 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Carl Stockenberg 
Annika, his wife—Augusta Milton 

Anna, their daughter—Hedwig Brusell Melinder 
Anders, their servant—Werner Noreen 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Otto Benson 

Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—-Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 
Nils Jonsson, called Lépare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(S.A., Feb. 12, 1931) 


Kopparslagargreven, Mch 8, 1931. 

Herman Hofdik, master coppersmith—Carl scockeibety 
Hendrike, his daughter—Sigrid Wollertz 

Juliana, his servant—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 

Hans Heij, Hofdik’s journeyman coppersmith—Paul Norling 
Carl, Hofdik’s apprentice—Anna Osterberg 

Count Gregori van Werwel—Carl Yngve 

Wilhelmine van Werwel, his countess—Clara Hammar 
Fredrik, their son—Thore Osterberg 

Hermine, their daughter—Ida Hilding 

Jost, count’s servant—Allan Nyberg 

Pieter Pieterwijk, wandering journeyman—Arvid Nelson 
(Program ) 


A:B Strid och Frid, Apr. 12, 1931. 

Petter Strid, tailor of the new school—Carl Yngve 
Isabella, his wife—Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 
Fritiof, their son, Chalmer student—Allan Nyberg 
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Niklas Frid, tailor of the old school—Paul Norling 
Amalia, his wife—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Ingeborg, their daughter—Viola Ahlstrand 
Nelson, the whole show—Arvid Nelson 
Margstrom, half the police force—Thore Osterberg 
Bjornbom, merchant—Einar Carlson 

Rector’s wife—Lydia Hegelfelt 

Mayor—Yngve Jancke 

(Program ) 


Majorens dottrar, Jane 11, 1931. 
Major Grip—Ernst Behmer 
Stafva—Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 
Lilly—Alva Milton 

Blenda, her sister—Viola Ahlstrand 
Lieutenant Arvid—Nils Linde 
Harald—Oscar Ahlstrand 
Traff—Einar Carlson 

Birger Holm—Ragnar Reimer 
(S.A., June 11, 1931) 


Styrman Karlssons brollopsresa, Oct. 3, 4, 1931. 

Captain Sjogren—Paul Norling 

Mate Karlsson—Thore Osterberg 

Augustsson, boatswain—Arvid Nelson 

Jonas, cabin boy—Ragnhild Lindstrom 

Mr. Hunt—Carl Yngve 

Mr. Jones—Allan Nyberg 

Bessie—Sonja Bostrom 

Governor—Yngve Jancke 

Servant—Einar Carlson 

Felip Roya, leader of band of highway robbers—Allan Nyberg 
Isabella, his sister—Florence Ruden 

Robertson, employee of American mining company—Carl Stockenberg 
Lawson, employee of American mining company—Carl Yngve 
Joe—Paul Norling 

Zebata—Einar Carlson 

Smith—Arvid Nelson 

Sammy—Yngve Jancke 

Flossy—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 

Big Joe, captain of whaling vessel, Brixton Bell—H. Harlington 
Brigg, boatswain—Einar Carlson 

Waipa, South Sea girl—Sonja Bostro6m 

First whaler—Arvid Nelson 

Second whaler—Harold Swanson 

Webber—Allan Nyberg 

Bronson—Carl Yngve 

Jack Bloomer—H. Harlington 

Miss Dolly—Ragnhild Lindstrom 

Tramp—aArvid Nelson 

Emperor—Yngve Jancke 
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Summers, South Sea skipper—Carl Stockenberg 
Paamu—Yngve Jancke 

Paamuta, his favorite wife—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Olson, mate at Bornito—Einar Carlson 

O’Brien, boatswain—Paul Norling 

(Program ) 


Familjen Trogelin, Oct. 18, 1931. 

Tralling, merchant—Paul Anderson 

His wife—Agnes Olson 

Brukspatron Trogelin—Nels Carlson 

His wife—Agda Frisell 

Their daughter—Margaret Lundell 

Trippee, notary—Walter Walters 

Trapp, policeman—Arthur Noren 

Truls, Trogelin’s servant—Arthur Chellberg 
CStAS Oct) 1531931) 


Lars Anders och Jan Anders och deras barn, Mch. 6, 1932. 
Lars Anders—Einar Carlson 

Jan Anders—Carl Yngve 

Britta Stina—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 

Karolina—Nita Ohlin 

Lena—Karin Sjoberg 

Karl Johan—Allan Nyberg 

Anna Mansson, young widow—Sonja Bostrom 

Jonas, servant—Arvid Nelson 

(S.T.N., Mch. 9, 1932) 


Broderna Ostermans huskors, Oct. 30, 1932. 
Osterman brothers—Einar Carlson, Carl Yngve, Arvid Nelson 
Jan Westman—A. Ronn 

Helena Westman, his wife—Mrs. V. Ronn 
Ella, their daughter—Karin Sjoberg 

Axel Olson, sailor—Harold Swanson 

His mother—Herta Larson 
Constable—Otto Bolling 

Count von Leijonflyckt—Yngve Jancke 
Countess von Leijonflyckt—Clara Hammar 
Westman—Hugo Anderson 
Housekeeper—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
ya 4c. 27; S.1.N., Oct. 19, 1932) 


Dansen pa Brottskar. Dec. 31, 1932. 

August pa Nidskar, wealthy fisherman—Einar Carlson 
Lydia, his sister—Greta Ohlman 

Anna Svensson, widow—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Sonja, her daughter—Linnea Anderson 

Johan Bergsten, former skipper—Carl Yngve 
Claes-Erik, his son—Harold Swanson 

Fikas Fia, mad woman—Beatrice Burgeson 
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Kalle Spira, sailor, employed by Bergsten—Arvid Nelson 
Constable—Yngve Jancke 
(Program ) 


Handlarns forsta piga, Jan. 29, 1933. 
Chauffeur—Arvid Nelson 
Miss Johanna Asp—Greta Ohlman 
Newsbureau—Karin Sjoberg 
Her son—Gunnar Backstrom 
Doctor of law—Carl Yngve 
Einar Carlson, Harold Swanson 
Employees— ete Anderson, Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
(S.T.N., Jan. 18, 1933) 


Torpar-Petter saljer sin karing, Mch. 5, 1933. 


Torpar-Petter—Arvid Nelson 

Louisa, his wife—Greta Ohlman 

Jons, business man—Einar Carlson 

Simonson, auctioneer—Carl Yngve 

Miss von Holliday, summer guest—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
(§.A., Mch. 2, 1933) 


Flottans lilla fastmo, Jane 11, 1933. 

Host of the Golden Anchor, former boatswain—Einar Carlson 
Majken, his daughter, sweetheart of the fleet-—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
Gunnar Hjelm, marine lieutenant—Oscar Ahlstrand 

His sister—Elsa Appelgren 

Ada Karlson, servant—Greta Ohlman 

Kalle Person, sailor—Arvid Nelson 

Tor von Stangenburg, roisterer and rascal—Carl Yngve 

Acke Svensson—Anna-Lisa Ryman 

Sheriff—Yngve Jancke 

(S§.A., June 1, 1933) 


Halta Lena och vindogda Per, Nov. 18, 1933. 


Algot S6derman, home owner—Carl Yngve 
Hilda, his wife—Herta Larson 

Lena, their daughter—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Magda, their daughter—RMillie Espling 

Johan Sdderholm, rich farmer—Otrto Bolling 
Karl Henrik, his son—Lars Larson 

Osterberg, old fisherman—Yngve Jancke 

Per, his son—Arvid Nelson 

Larson, fisherman—Oscar Carlson 

Emelie, his wife—Karin Sjoberg 

Anders, Larson’s employee—Sampa Garbo 
Viktor, Sdderholm’s servant—Harold Swanson 
Maja, peasant woman—Mary Dahlin 

Selma, peasant girl—Martha Hedberg 
(Program ) 
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Luffarbaron, Oct. 14, 1934. 
Groborn, wealthy margarine manufacturer—Carl Yngve 
His wife—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Their daughter—Elsa Appelgren 
Tramp baron—Arvid Nelson 
Stanville, his friend—Nils Linde 
Baron—Yngve Jancke 
Doctor—Oscar Carlson 
Druggist—Carl Wennerstrand 
Servant—-Harold Swanson 
Maid—Mary Dahlin 

(§.A., Oct. 4, 1934) 


Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom, Feb. 15, 1935. 


Fortuna, fortune’s fairy—Viola Sellberg 

Infernalis, protector of frivolity—Nels Gustafson 
Andersson, journeyman joiner—J. Lindholm 
Pettersson, journeyman tailor—Otto Benson 
Lundstr6m, journeyman shoemaker—Ernst Ekberg 
Pluggstedt, school teacher—Theodor Thorselius 
Fiken—Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 

Lisa, country girl—Theresa Lind 

Plank, portrait painter—Waldemar Ekstrom 
(S.A., Feb. 14, 1935) 


For fulla segel, June 16, 1935. 

Lighthouse keeper—Paul Norling 

Eva, his daughter—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
Ramner, merchant, an imposter—Lars Larson 
Harry—Oscar Ahlstrand 

Nicke—Carl Yngve 

Gura Person—Nils Linde 

Rulle Loch—Arvid Nelson 
Housekeeper—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
(S.A., June 13, 1935) 


Troétte Theodor, Oct. 13, 1935. 

Tired Theodor—Paul Norling 

His wife—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 

Jenny, their daughter—Linnea Anderson Vik 
Felix, her cousin—Oscar Ahlstrand 
Kajser—Carl Stockenberg 

Wolfgang, his son—Carl Yngve 

Lydia Lydi, young singer—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
Director Janse—-Yngve Jancke 
Assistant—Arvid Nelson 

Servant—Maja Bjorkegren 
Chambermaid—-Greta Ohlman 
Bellboy—Anna-Lisa Ryman 

(§.A., Oct. 3, 1935) 
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Farbror Knut fran Norrkoping, Nov. 17, 1935. 

Henrik Brander, chamberlain—Ernst Behmer 

Ellen, his wife—Lisa Behmer 

Arthur, his son—Lars Larson 

Knut Brander, manufacturer, Henrik’s brother—Knut Sjoberg 
Ahlengren, merchant—Nels Carlson 

Elise, his daughter—Alva Milton 

Sundquist, shoemaker—Ragnar Reimer 

Housekeeper—Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 

CS; A sNOVe2 15819390 


Skokan rattvisan, Nov. 28, 1935. 
Hellman—Fred Oberg 

His wife—Helga Wennerstrom 
Evert—Paul Frojd 

Vendla—Eleanor Pearson 

Pastor Akerberg—Thorvald Johnson 
Mayor—Knut Berglund 

Public prosecutor—W. Gustafson 
Neighbor—Elly Edquist 

(S.T.N., Dec. 4, 1935) 


En domares vedermodor, Apr. 17, 1936. 
Judge—Knut Sjoberg 

Notary—Emil Thornblom 
Accused—Ernst Ekberg 

Business man—Fred Wahlberg 
Policeman—Sixtén Hillstr6m 
Servant—Ellis Kullberg 

(S.A., Apr. 23, 1936) 


Svenska John gar i land, Oct. 25, 1936. 

Svenska John—Oscar Ahlstrand 

Finska Kalle—Arvid Nelson 

Faithful Marie—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Blom, her admirer—Carl Yngve 

Ulla, her niece—Engla Hulstr6m 

Folke Johanson, her fiancé—Allan Wennerstrand 
De Bourg—Paul Norling 

Anna Josefina Persdotter—Ragnhild Lindstrom 
Swindler’s accomplice—Anna-Lisa Ryman 
(S.A.T., Oct. 15, 1936) 


Hur ska’ det ga for Petterson? Dec. 31, 1936. 

Furir Jonsson, Skansk soldier—Carl Yngve 

Amadus Philen, tailor who poses as Petterson—Arvid Nelson 
Fair Fina, his housekeeper—Ragnhild Lindstrom 

Alfredsson, navy corporal—Carl Wennerstrand 

Rulle Jarnhammar, soldier—Paul Norling 

Maja, his wife—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 

Herbert, their son—Oscar Ahlstrand 
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Ingrid, Jarnhammar’s daughter—Viola Ahlstrand 
Mandal—Carl Stockenberg 

Blanda Krok—Millie Espling 

Vee. be gate? , 1937) 


Hemsoborna, May 16, 1937. 


Carlsson—Arvid Nelson 

Widow Flod—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Gusten, her son—-Oscar Ahlstrand 

Violin professor—Eric Wangelin 

Ida, his daughter—Engla Hulstrom 
Rundquist—Einar Carlson 

Pastor Nordstrom—Carl Stockenberg 
Norman, boatswain on leave—Carl Wennerstrand 
Inspector—Carl Yngve 

Madame Styv, fish buyer—Millie Espling 
Mrs. Lyk, midwife—Anna Meyers 
Traveller—Nils Linde 

(§.4.T., May 13, 1937) 


Jansson, jag alskar dej, Dec. 31, 1937. 

Olle Rask—Carl Yngve 

Arne, his son—Carl Wennerstrand 

Malin—Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 

Miss Blom, love-sick spinster—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Mrs. Vinter, man hater—DMillie Espling 

Karin Vinter—Engla Hulstrom 

Klassen, travelling salesman—Oscar Ahlstrand 

Jansson, travelling salesman—Arvid Nelson 

(S.A.T., Jan. 6, 1938) 


Halta Lena och vindogda Per, Oct. 23, 1938. 


Mrs. Hilda S6derman—Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 
Lena, her daughter—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Johan Sdderholm, rich farmer—Einar Carlson 
Karl Henrik, his son—Carl Yngve 

Per Osterberg—Arvid Nelson 

(S§.A.T., Oct. 13, 1938) 


Karlsson far Amerika-arv, Mch. 12, 1939. 


Karlsson—Paul Frdjd 

Lina, his haughty wife—Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 

Fanny, their proud and love-sick daughter—Helen Johnson 
Count Klohok—Paul Anderson 

His daughter—Elsa Appelgren 

Lieutenant Spansk—Nils Linde 

Jonason, inspector—Arthur Chellberg 

Edvard Persson, cattle trader from Tomelilla—Sam Anderson 
(S.A.T., Mch. 2, 1939) 
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Hemma hos Karlsons, Dec. 31, 1939. 
Karlson—-Einar Carlson 

His wife—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 

Elvira, their daughter—NMillie Espling 

Annie, their daughter—Edna Johnson 

Samuel Bolinder, her music teacher—Tage Carlson 
Fred Malm, boarder at Karlsons—Arvid Nelson 
Nels Ek—Carl Wennerstrand 

Selma Peterson, neighbor—Alida Ahlberg 
Johan Svard, agent—Gunnar Johanson 

(S.A.T., Jan. 4, 1940) 


Svenska John gar t land, Nov. 23, 1940. 
Same cast as Oct. 25, 1936, with one change: 
Anna Josefina Persdotter—Mary Blomskog 
(S.A.T., Nov. 14, 1940) 


Hur ska’ det ga for Petterson? Dec. 31, 1941. 
Furir Jonsson, Skansk soldier—Carl Yngve 
Amandus Philen, tailor who poses as Petterson—Arvid Nelson 
Fair Fina, his housekeeper—Mary Blomberg 
Alfredsson, navy corporal—Nils Linde 

Rulle Jarnhammar, soldier—Nels Carlson 

Maja, his wife—Elna Lilnequist Kronberg 
Herbert, their son—Oscar Ahlstrand 

Ingrid, Jarnhammar’s daughter—Viola Ahlstrand 
Blanda Krok—Millie Espling 

Love-sick woman—Clara Hammar 

(S.A.T., Dec. 18, 1941) 


Vermlandingarne, Oct. 27, 1946. 
Brukspatron—David Nordquist 

Wilhelm, his son—Eric Behmer 

Lotta, his daughter—Alice Carlson 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Paul Norling 

Lisa, his wife—-Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 
Erik, their son—Waldemar Walberg 
Provst—Paul Frdjd 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Gustaf Ekman 
Britta, his daughter—Elsa Appelgren Flodin 
Jan Hansson vid sjon—Werner Noreen 
Annika, his wife—Signe Jansson 

Anna, their daughter—Inga Maye Nordquist 
Anders, their servant—Albin Nordstrom 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Otto Benson 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—Helen Johnson 
Bengt pa Asen—Paul Johnson 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Ernst Behmer 
(Program) 


Vermlindingarne, Oct. 22 and 29, 1950. 
Brukspatron—David Nordquist Ailes 
Wilhelm, his son—Raymond Lundberg 
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Lotta, his daughter—Alice Carlson 

Sven Ersson i Hult—Paul Norling 

Lisa, his wife—Maja Dejenberg-Anderson 
Erik, their son—Waldemar Walberg 
Provst—Ernst Magnuson 

Ola i Gyllby, wealthy farmer—Sigfrid Erickson 
Britta, his daughter—Aina Johanson 

Jan Hansson vid sjon—Werner Noreen 
Annika, his wife—Signe Jansson 

Anna, their daughter—Inga Maye Nordquist 
Anders, their servant—Albin Nordstrom 

Per, Sven Ersson’s servant—Otto Benson 
Stina, Sven Ersson’s maid—Helen Johnson 
Bengt pa Asen—Kenneth Olson 

Nils Jonsson, called Lopare-Nisse—Nils Linde 
(Program ) 


V. CHICAGO SWEDISH ACTING COMPANIES 


This list does not include companies headed by an actor for one or two pet- 
formances, of companies made up of members of a social or musical organization 
for an occasional performance. The lists of organizations and actors in the index 
will provide information on these points. Listed here are organizations more or 
less formally organized, and, ordinarily, giving a series of performances. References 
are to the chapters for the periods in which they were active. 


Amateur Club Thalia, V 

Arbetar Teater, VI 

Behmer Company. V, VI. See also Svenska Dramatiska Sdallskap (C) and Svenska 
Teatersallskap (B). 

Brusell Company, III, IV, V. See also Svenska Teatersallskap (B). 

Chellman Company, V, VI 

Ekberg Company, V, VI 

Enbom Company, II 

Fahlbeck Company, II 

Figaro, III 

Folkteatern. See Swedish Friends of Thalia. 

I.0.G.T. Amateur Company, VI 

Lake View Amateur Company, V, VI 

Leman Company (travelling), VI 

Liander Company, IV 

Lindstrom and Nordgren Company, III 

Melinder Company, V 

Myggan Company, VI 

Norden Amateur Club (A), V 

Norden Amateur Club (B), VI 

Noreen and Benson Company (travelling), VI 

North Side Amateur Company, VI 

Nya Svenska Teatersallskap, IV 

Olle i Skratthult Company (travelling), VI 

P. W. Nelson Company, II 
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Pfeil Company, III, IV, V 

Pfeil Trio, IV, V 

Schoultz Company, III, IV 

Schoultz and Wicklund Company, III 
Schoultz and Liander Company, IV 
Skansen Company, VI 

South Side Svenska Teatersallskap, 1V. 
Strindbergarna, V 

Svea Teatersallskap, XI 

Svenska Amator Klubb, IV 

Svenska Amator Sallskap, Il 

Svenska Dramatiska Forening, 

Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap (A), I 
Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap (B), Ul. IV 
Svenska Dramatiska Sallskap (C), V, V1 
Svenska Folkteatern, V1 

Svenska Skadespelare Sallskap, 1V 
Svenska Teater Forening, V 

Svenska Teater Klubb, V 

Svenska Teatersdllskap (A), 1V 

Svenska Teatersallskap (B), V, VI 
Svenska Teatersallskap Columbia, IV 
Svenska Teaterensemble, V1 

Swedish Club Dramatic Company, VI 
Swedish Friends of Thalia or Folkteatern, V 
Viking Theatrical Company, VI 
Wicklund and Company, III 
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I. NEWSPAPERS. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The newspapers listed are weekly Swedish language newspapers published in 
Chicago and Skandia, published in Moline, Illinois. English language newspapers 
have been cursorily examined to note the extent of attention they gave to the Swedish 
performances, but were not of value as sources. The Chicago Swedish language news- 
papers used include known extant files in this country. The chief collections are in 
the Augustana College Library, Rock Island, Illinois, and in the University of 
Chicago libraries; they have been supplemented by the files owned by the late G. 
Patrick Warner of Chicago and the collection at the Minnesota Historical Society, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The history of the Swedish press in Chicago is sketched in 
the text, and a diagram on the following page indicates the periods of publication 
and the relationships of the principal newspapers. 

1. Faderneslandet. Published Dec. 1877 - Dec. 1880. Used: 
1879, with these issues missing: Feb. 15, 22, Mch. 1. 
Tec0, jan. 37°10, 17. 

2. Hemlandet (Den Gamla och Nya—varying titles). Published (in Chicago), 
Jan. 1859 - Sept. 1914. Used: 
1867: June 4, 11, 18, 25, July 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
1870 through Sept. 1914, with these issues missing: 1871, June 6, Dec. 
12; 1872, Aug. 13, Sept. 10, 17, Oct. 15; 1876, Jan. 14, Feb. 4, 11, 18, 24, 
Mch. 3, Sept. 8, Oct. 6, Nov. 24; 1877, Apr. 18, May 23, June 6, July 11, 
18;Sept. 5, Oct.:3; 1878, Jan. 23, May 1, Sept. 4, 25, Oct. 2, 23, Nov. 6, 
13, 20, Dec. 18; 1881, Aug. 24, Nov. 2, 30, Dec. 21, 28; 1882, June 7, 
21, July 26, Aug. 16, 30; 1885, Mch. 4, 18, Apr. 8, 15, 22, 29, May 6, 13, 
Bua2/,euness, 17, 24; July1,-8,.15,.22, Aug..19;Sept..2; 9; 16,. Oct-14, 
ZieNoy. 4, 18;-25, Dec: 2: 1886, Feb. 24, Apr. 14, May 5, July 7,28, 
Aug. 4, 18, 25, Sept. 1, 8; 1887, June 4, 11, 18, 25, July 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 
Aug. 13, 27, Sept. 3, 10, Oct. 22, 29; 1889, Feb. 7, May 23, 30, June 6, 
Zomjuly 18, Aug. 8, 15322, Sept.5, 19; 26, Oct. 3;,17,.Nov. 7, 14,721; 
1891, May 21; 1897, May 12. 

3. Nya Svenska Amerikanaren. Published Apr. 1873 - Sept. 1877. Used: 
1876, with these issues missing: Jan. 6, Dec. 21, 28. 

4. Skandia. Published Dec 1876 - Apr. 1878. Used: 
1877; 1878, through April 24. 

5. Svenska Amerikanaren (A). Published Sept. 1866 - Mch. 1873. Used: 
1866, Sept. 8, 19; 1867, Jan. 2, Sept. 18, Oct. 9, Nov. 6, Dec. 18, 25. 
1868 through 1871, with these issues missing: 1868, Jan. 15, May 14, 
June 3, July 1, 29, Sept. 2, 30, Nov. 11, Dec. 1, 16, 30; 1869, Jan. 19, 
Mch. 16, 30, Apr. 20, May 11, 18, June 8, Aug. 3, 10, 31, Dec. 7; 1870, 
May 24, Sept. 13, Oct. 4, 11, Dec. 13; 1871, Jan. 3, 10, Mch. 14, 21, Apr. 
11, May 2, 30, June 6, 13, 20, 27, Aug. 1, Sept. 12, Oct. 4 on. 

6. Svenska Amerikanaren (B). Published Oct. 1877 - May 1936 (Oct. 1914 - Dec. 
1915 as Svenska Amerikanaren Hemlandet). Used: 
1881, June 16; 1884, Oct. 28; 1885, Dec. 5, 19, 26; 1886, Jan. 2. 
1891 through May 1936, with these issues missing: 1891, Jan. 8, Mch. 26, 
May 14, 21, 28, June 25, Oct. 22; 1892, Feb. 4, 11, May 19, Oct. 25, Nov. 8, 
22, 29; 1894, June 12, 26, July 10, 17, 24, Aug. 7, 14, Sept. 11, 18, Nov. 
27, Dec. 18, 25; 1923, May 31; 1934, Oct. 18, Nov. 1; 1936, Feb. 27. 

7. Svenska Amerikanaren Tribunen. Published May 1936 on. Used: 
May 1936 through December 1950. 
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8. Svenska Kuriren. Published Jan. 1888 - Sept. 1929. Used: 
1889, Dec. 21, 28. 
1890 through 1892, with these issues missing: 1890, June 26, July 3, 10, 
17, 31, Aug. 7; 1891, July 22, Aug. 12; 1892, June 15, July 20, Aug. 3, 
Bent, iit. 215.20, ur 2. 
1893, Mch. 7. 
1894 through Sept. 1929, with these issues missing: 1894, Mch. 13, July 31, 
Oct. 2, Nov. 13; 1895, Sept. 3, 24, Oct. 15; 1896, Jan. 14, Mch. 17, June 
9, July 7, Aug. 11, Oct. 27, Dec. 15; 1897, Jan. 26, May 11, 25, June 29, 
July 20; 1899, Aug. 15, Dec. 26; 1900, June 26, July 3, 17, Sept. 4, Dec. 
25; 1902, Apr. 29; 1904, Mch. 15; 1907, Mch. 23, Apr. 27; 1909, Jan. 2, 
Oct. 30; 1911, July 15, Oct. 21; 1912, May 11, July 6, 13, 20, 27. 

9. Svenska Nyheter. Published Dec. 1898 - July 1906. Used: 
1901 through July 1906, with these issues missing: 1901, Jan. 1 through 
Sept. 24. 

10. Svenska Tribunen. Published Sept. 1877 - May 1936 (July 1906 on as Svenska 
Tribunen-Nyheter). Used: 
fag7 pepe 20,-2/7,Oct..4,.11, 18, 25, Nov. 1, 8,.14, 21;°28Deec. 5, 12, 
19, 26; 1878, Feb. 13, May 22, Sept. 7, 14. 
1879 through May 1936, with these issues missing: 1879, Jan. 1, Sept. 
Saru.awec. 5, 10;°17;24,°31; 1882, Jan ’4:°1928, Jan. 4:°1930, July 9: 
1931, Apr. 2. 

11. Svenska Varlden. Published Mch. 1904 - Mch. 1908. Used: 
1904 through 1907. 


II. BOOKS AND PERIODICALS relating to immigration, Chicago, Swedes in Chi- 
cago and in the United States. 

Andersson, E. Einar, ed., Hembygden. Historisk festskrift for Chicagos Svenska 
hembygdsforeningar. Chicago: Hembygdens Forlag, 1933. 

Andreas, A. T., Hzstory of Chicago. Chicago: A. T. Andreas Company, 1884-1886. 
3 vols. 

Babcock, Kendrick C., The Scandinavian element in the United States. University 
of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. Ill, No. 3. Urbana, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1914. 

Beckman, Ernst, Amertkanska studier. Stockholm: Z. Haggstroms Forlagsexpedi- 
tion, 1883. 

Benson, Adolph B., and Naboth Hedin, Swedes in America, 1638-1938. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1938. 

Berger, Vilhelm (Felix Vivo), Hundar och lyckodagar. New York: Nordetjernans 
Boktryckeri, 1905. 

Berger, Vilhelm, Svenska folklynnet i forskingringen. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Paragon 
Press, 1924. 

Berger, Vilhelm, Svensk-Amerikanska meditationer. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana 
Book Concern, 1916. 

Bjorkman, Edwin, Gates of life. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1923. 

Bjorkman, Edwin, The soul of a child. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. 

Bjorkman, Edwin, Voices of tomorrow: Critical studies of the new spirit in litera- 
ture. New York and London: Mitchell Kennedy, 1913. 

Blegen, Theodore C., Norwegian migration to America. The American transition. 
Northfield, Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1940. 
Blegen, Theodore €., Norwegian migration to America, 1825-1860. Northfield, 

Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1931. 
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Blackfisken. Arsbok Svenska Journalistforbundet i Amerika, 1920-1921. Chicago: 
J. V. Martenson Printing Company, 1921. 

Boissy, Tancred (H. A. Peters), Svenska nationaliteten i Forenta Staterna. Gote- 
borg: Charles A. Berglunds Forlag, 1862. 

Bokstugan. Organ for Studieforbundet Verdandi. Chicago. No. 36, Vol. VII (Mch. 
1925) -sNos44 <VOLa Ne Janno 238). 

Bowers, David D., ed., Foreign influences in American life. Princeton, N. J.; 
Princeton University Press, 1944. 

Broder Lustig. Illustrerad skamttidning for Svenskarne i Amerika. Chicago. Vols. 
I, 1 - Il, 37 (Mch. 7, 1896-Nov. 13, 1897). 

Brodin, Knut, ed., Emigrantvisor och andra visor. Stockholm: Ahlén & Akerlunds 
Forlag, 1938. 

Chicago blue book. For the year ending 1895. Chicago: Chicago Directory Com- 
pany, c. 1894. 

Chicago business directory, 1890 and 1891. Chicago: Rand, McNally and Com- 
pany, 1890, 1891. 

Dalkullan. Almanak och kalender. 1903, 1907, 1910, 1921. Chicago: Capt. And. 
L. Lofstrom. 

Edwards’ thirteenth annual directory of the city of Chicago for 1870, Chicago: 
Chicago Directory Company, 1870. 

Elmblad, Magnus, Samlade arbeten. Minneapolis, Minn.: Svenska Folkets Tid- 
nings Forlag, 1890. 

Elmblad, Magnus, Samlade dikter. Chicago: C. J. Stenquists Forlag, 1878. 

Elmblad, Magnus, Samlade dikter. Stockholm: Boktr. Aktiebolag Acknert, 1889. 

Faust, Albert B., The German element in the United States. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909. 2 vols., II. 

Gawell-Blumenthal, Ida, Stintans Amerika fard. Stockholm: Fr. Skoglunds Forlag, 
1908. 

Gladt humor. Lifvade humoresker pa vers och prosa med roliga gubbar af Gus 
Higgins. New enlarged ed. Chicago: And. L. Léfstrom, 1903. 

Halpin and Bailey's Chicago city directory for the year 1861-1862, Chicago: Halpin 
and Bailey, 1861. 

Hamilton, Joseph G., Bror Erik. En bild ur Chicagolifvet. 2nd. ed. Chicago: 
Hamilton Press, 1932. 

Hansen, Marcus L., The zmmigrant in American history. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1940. 

Hansen, Marcus L., The problem of the third generation immigrant. Augustana 
Historical Society Publications. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern, 
1938. 

Hedberg, Lydia (Bergslagsmor), Reseminnen fran U.S.A. Sk6fde: Isaksonska Bok 
tryckeri-Aktiebolaget, 1925. 

Hessel, Theodore (Farbror Slokum), Farbror Slokums memoarer. Chicago: Theo- 
dore A. Hessel Forlag, n.d. 

Hildebrand, Karl, and Axel Fredenholm, eds., Svenskarna i Amerika. Stockholm: 
A.-B. Historiska Forlaget, 1924. 2 vols., II. 

Historical review, 1908-1943, District Lodge No. 8, Vasa Order of America. Carl 
Stockenberg, ed. Chicago: District Lodge Illinois No. 8, Vasa Order of 
America, n.d. 

Historik ofver Vasa Orden af Amerikas 25-ariga verksamhet, 1896-1921. Chicago: 
J. V. Martenson Company, 1921. 

History of Verdandi Lodge No. 3, 1.0.8., 1931-1940. Chicago, 1940. 
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Humoristen, Gustaf Wicklund, ed. Chicago. Vol. VIII, No. 52 (Dec. 26, 1897), 
Vol. LIX, No. 1 (Jan. 1, 1898). 

Iduna. Ilustrerad vecko-tidning. Chicago. Continuation of Broder Lustig, with no 
Vol. I published. Vols. II-IV (Nov. 20, 1897 - Feb. 18, 1899). 

Janson, Florence E., The background of Swedish immigration, 1840-1930. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

Johnson, Eric, and Charles F. Peterson, Svenskarna i Illinois. Chicago: W. Wil- 
liamson, 1880. 

Johnson, Gustav E., The Swedes of Chicago. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, The 
University of Chicago, 1940. 

Koch, G. H. von, Emigranternas land. Studier 1 Amerikanskt samballslif. Stock- 
holm: Aktiebolaget Ljus, 1910. 

Kurre Kalender for 1899, 1900, 1901, 1903. Chicago: Svenska Kurirens Forlag, 
1899, 1900, 1901, 1903. 

Lakeside annual directory of the city of Chicago. 1874-1875, 1885, 1891, 1899, 
1903, 1906, 1910. Chicago: Williams, Donnelly & Company, 1875; Chicago 
Directory Company, 1885, 1891, 1899, 1903, 1906, 1910. 

Larson, Fredrik, Statistik ofver Svenskarna i Forenta Staterna intill aret 1910. 2nd. 
ed. Chicago: Forfattarens Forlag, 1914. 

Larson, Oscar W., Framlingsland. Skisser och berattelser ur emigrantlifvet. Chicago: 
Scandinavian Workers Publ. Soc., n.d. 

Leuchs, Fritz A. H., The early German theatre in New York, 1840-1872. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1928. 

Lewis, Lloyd, and Henry J. Smith, Chicago. The history of its reputation. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1929. 

Linder, Oliver A., Svensk-Amerikanska pseudonymer. Ur Nya Verlden, 1899. With 
MS. notes by author. 

Lindhagen, Carl, Pa Vikingastrat i vasterled. En Amerikaresa. Stockholm: Wahl- 
strom och Widstrand, 1926. 

Lindstrand, Frans A. (Onkel Ola), Pennteckningar och reseskildringar. Chicago: 
Svenska Amerikanarens Forlag, 1898. 

Moses, John, and Joseph Kirland, eds., The history of Chicago, Illinois. Chicago 
and New York: Munsell and Company, 1895. 3 vols. 

Nelson, Helge, Nordamerika, natur, bygd och Svenskbygd. Stockholm: A.-B. Mag. 
Bergvalls Forlag, 1926. 

Nisbeth, Hugo, Tva ar 1 Amerika (1872-1874). Reseskildringar. Stockholm: Afton- 
bladets Aktiebolags Tryckeri, 1874. 

Norlander, Emil, Anderssonskans Kalle. Pojkprat och kdringsqvaller ... med ori- 
ginalteckningar af Gus Higgins. Chicago: And. L. Lofstroms Forlag, n.d. 
Olson, Ernst W., History of the Swedes in Illinois. Chicago: Engberg-Holmberg 

Publishing Company, 1908. 

Osland, Birger, “Norwegian clubs in Chicago,’ Norwegian-American Studies and 
Records, XII (1941), 105 - 127. 

Park, Robert E., The immigrant press and its control. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1922. 

Park, Robert E., and Herbert A. Miller, Old world traits transplanted. New York: 
Harpers, for Society for Sociological Research, University of Chicago, 1925. 

Person, Johan, I Svensk-Amerika, Berattelser och skisser. Worcester, Mass.: Knut- 
son och Persons Forlag, 1900. 

Peterson, Charles F., Sverige i Amerika. Chicago: Royal Star Company, 1898. 

Pierce, Bessie L., A history of Chicago. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937, 1940. 
2 vols., II. 
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Pririeblomman. Kalender. Anders Schon, ed. For 1900 and 1902-1913. Rock 
Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern, 1900, 1902-1913. 

Ranie (E. Einar Andersson), Bland Norrlanningar i Chicago. Chicago: System 
Press, 1942. 

Runvistningar. Independent Order of Vikings, 1890-1915. Chicago: J. V. Marten- 
sons Tryckeri, 1915. 

Schick, Joseph S., The early theater in Eastern Iowa. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. 

Skarstedt, Ernst, Pennfaktare. Svensk-Amerikanska forfattare och tidningsman. 
Stockholm: Ahlén och Akerlunds Forlag (for Publicistklubben), 1930. 
Skarstedt, Ernst, Svensk-Amerikanska folket i helg och socken. Stockholm: Bjérck 

och Borjesson, 1917. 

Skarstedt, Ernst, Vagabond och redaktor. Lefnadsoden och tidsbilder. Seattle, Wash.: 
Washington Printing Company, 1914. 

Statistical review of immigration, 1820-1910. Distribution of immigrants, 1850- 
1910. Reports of the Immigration Commission. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1911. 

Stephenson, George M., A history of American immigration, 1820-1924. New 
York: Ginn and Company, 1926. 

Stephenson, George M., “The background of the beginnings of Swedish immigra- 
tion, 1850-1875,’ American Historical Review, XXXI (1925-1926), 708- 
7233 

Stephenson, George M., The religious aspects of Swedish immigration. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1932. 

Stephenson, George M., “The stormy years of the Swedish colony in Chicago be- 
fore the great fire,’ Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society, XXXVI 
(1929), 166-184. 

Strand, Algot E., A history of the Swedish-Americans of Minnesota. Chicago: 
Lewis Publishing Company. 3 vols., I. 

Sundbeck, Carl, Svensk-Amerikanerna. Deras materiella och andliga strafvanden. 
Anteckningar fran en resa t Amerika. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Con- 
cern, 1904. 

Sundbeck, Carl, Svenskarna i Amerika. Stockholm: F. C. Askerbergs Bokforlag, 
1900. 

Svenska Klubben, 1870-1916. A brief resume [sic] of forty-six years of history. 
Chicago: Peterson Linotyping Company, 1916. 

Swedish blue book, The. A Swedish-American directory and yearbook of Chicago. 
1927 and 1928. Chicago: Swedish American Publishing Company, n.d. 

Soderstrém, Alfred, Blixtar pa tidnings-horisonten. Warroad, Minn., 1910 

Sdderstr6m, Alfred, Minneapolis minnen. Kulturhistorisk axplockning fran quvarn- 
staden vid Mississippi. No place or date. 

Thompson, Warren S., and P. K. Whelpton, Population trends in the United States. 
New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. 

Valkyrian. Ilustrerad manadsskrift. Edward Sundell, ed. New York: Charles K. 
Johansen. Vols. I-XIII (1897-1909). 

Varmland var hembygd. Chicago: Varmlands Nation. Vol. V (1930). 

Wennerberg, Gunnar, Gluntarne, med inledning. Stockholm: Hugo Gebers Foriag, 
3d. ed., 1908. 

Westman, Erik G., ed., The Swedish element in America. Chicago: Swedish- 
American Biographical Society, 1931-1934. 4 vols. 

Wicklund, Gustaf, Guistor fran rimsmedjan. Minneapolis, Minn., 1906. 
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Wilt, Napier, and Henriette C. K. Naeseth, “Iwo early Norwegian dramatic so- 
cieties in Chicago,’ Norwegian-American Studies and Records, X (1938), 
44.75. 

Wittke, Carl, We who built America. The saga of the immigrant. New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1939. 

Werner, Ninian (C.A. Tollén), Mina hundar i Amerika. Humoristiska berdttel- 
ser. Stockholm: C. & E. Gernandts Forlagsaktiebolag, 1900. 

Werner, Ninian, Pennstreck. Humoresker, skisser och berattelser. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Svenska Folkets Tidnings Forlag, 1896. 


III. SOURCES relating to the Swedish theatre in Sweden and in Chicago. 
A. Bibliographical, critical, and historical works. 


Allgemeiner biicher-lexikon ...von 1700... 1892 erschienener bicher, Wilhelm 
Heinsius and others, eds. Leipzig: J. F. Gledistch, 1812-1928; F. A. Biichaus, 
1836-1896. 19 vols. 

August Lindberg. En monograft. Den Svensk-Amerikanska pressen tillignad. Stock- 
holm: Albert Bonniers Boktryckeri, 1911. 

Biografiskt lexikon ofver namnkunnige Svenske man. Vols. I-VIII, new revised ed., 
Stockholm, F. & G. Beijers Forlag, 1874-1876; Vols. IX-XXIII, Orebro and 
Upsala: N. M. Lindhs Forlag, 1845-1857. 

Blanc, Tharald H., Norges forste nationale scene (Bergen, 1850-1865); et bidrag 
til den Norske dramatiske kunsts historie. Kristiania: Alb. Cammermeyer, 
1884. 

Bok om Per Lindberg, En. Stockholm: Wahlstr6m & Widstrand, 1944. 

Brown, Thomas A., A history of the New York stage from... 1732 to 1901. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1903. 3 vols. 

Browne, Walter, and E. De Roy Koch, Who’s who on the stage. New York: B. W. 
Dodge & Company, 1908. 

Bzckstrom Oscar, and others, Skadespelarne har ordet. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers 
Forlag, 1902. | 

Clarence, Reginald (Eldredge, H. J.), The stage cyclopedia; a bibliography of plays. 
London: “The stage,’ 1909. 

Collin, Edgar, and Arthur Aumont, Det Danske nationalteater, 1748-1889, Koben- 
havn: J. Jorgenson og Companie, 1896-1900. 

Dahlgren, Fredrik A., Forteckning ofver Svenska skadespel uppforda pa Stockholms 
theatrar 1737-1863. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt och Soner, 1866. 

Dansk biografisk haandleksikon, Svend Dahl and Povl Engelstoft, eds. K6benhavn: 
Gyldendalske Bogh., 1923-1926. 3 vols. 

Dansk biografisk leksikon, Povl Engelstoft, ed. Koébenhavn: J. H. Schultz Forlag, 
1933-1944. 27 vols., IV. 

Dansk bogfortegnelse ... samt fortegnelse over musikalier, 1841-1929. Kjében- 
havn: G. E. C. Gad & O. H. O. Delhanco, 1861-1929. 79 vols. 

Deutsches bicherverzeichnis; eine zusammenstellung der im Deutschen buchhandel 
erscheinende bicher, 1911-1935. Leipzig: Leipzig Borsenverein der Deutschen 
Buchhandler zu Leipzig, 1916-1917. 18 vols. 

Erdmann, Nils, August Blanche och hans samtid. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Fér- 
lag, 1892. 

Erslev, Thomas H., Almindeligt forfatter-lexicon for Kongeriget Danmark med 
tilhorende bilande, fra 1814 til 1840. Kjébenhavn: Forlagsforeningens For- 
lag, 1843-1853. 3 vols. Supplement, 1858-1868. 3 vols. 
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Goedeke, Karl, and Edmund Goetze, Grundriss zur geschichte der Deutschen dich- 
tungen der yuellen von Karl Goedeke, 3d. ed. Dresden and Hanover: L. 
Ehlerman, 1859-1881, 1884-1913. 12 vols. 

Grethlein, Konrad, Allgemeiner Deutscher theaterkatalog. Minster i West.: Adolph 
Verlag, 1894. 

Gustafson, Alrik, ed., Scandinavian plays of the twentieth century. First series. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 1944. 

Hansen, Peter, Den Danske skueplads. Ulustrert theater-historie. Kjobenhavn: E. 
Bojesen, 1889-1896. 3 vols. 

Hansen, Peter, Idlustrert Dansk litteraturhistorie, 2nd. ed. Kjébenhavn: Den Nor- 
diske Forlag, 1889-1896. 3 vols. in 2. 

Hedberg, Frans, Svenska skadespelare. Karakteristiker och portratter. Stockholm: 
C. E. Fritzes Hofbokhandel, 1884. 

Hedberg, Tor, Ett decennium. Uppsatser och kritiker i litteratur, konst, teater m.m. 
Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Foérlag, 1913. 3 vols., III. 

Henriques, Alf, Svensk litteratur efter 1900 Tr. from Danish by Herbert Fried- 
lander. Stockholm: Forum. Albert Bonniers Boktryck., 1945. - | 

Huitfeldt-Kaas, Henrik J., Christiania theater historie. Kj6benhavn: Gyldendalske 
Boghandel, 1876. 

Johnsson, Melker, En attitalist. Gustaf af Geijerstam, 1858-1895. Goteborg: Elan- 
ders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1934. 

Klemming, Gustaf E., Sveriges dramatiska litteratur till och med 1875. Biblio- 
graphie. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt och Sdner, 1863-1879. Parts 40, 55, 67, 
71, 72. Vol. 19, Samlingar utgifna af Svenska Fornskrift Sallskapet. 

Lamm, Martin, August Blanche som Stockholms-skildrare. Stockholm: Hugo Ge- 
bers Forlag, 1931. 

Lamm, Martin, August Strindberg. Stockholm: Bonniers, 1940. Del I. 

Levertin, Oscar I., ed. Sveriges national-litteratur, 1500-1920. Stockholm: Albert 
Bonniers Forlag, 1907-1922. 30 vols., XXV. 

Lindberg, Per, and Sten af Geijerstam, Anders de Wahl. Stockholm: Wahlstr6m & 
Widstrand, 1944. 

Lindblom, Ernst, Svenska teaterminnen fran Chicago. Stockholm: C. I. Gullbergs 
Forlag, 1916. 

Linnstr6m, Hjalmar, Svenskt boklexicon, aren 1830-1865. Stockholm: Hjalmar 
Linnstroms Forlag, 1883-1884. 2 vols. 

Lorenz Otto H., ed., Catalogue général de la librairie Francaise depuis 1840. Paris: 
O. Lorenz, 1867-1877; Librairie Nilsson, 1878-1912. 23 vols. 

Mason, Hamilton, French theatre in New York. A list of plays, 1899-1939. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 

Nordensvan, Georg G., I rampljus. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1900. 

Norlander, Emil, August Blanche. Minnesteckning i breda drag. Stockholm: Ahlén 
och Akerlunds Forlag A.-B., 1918. 

Ny illustrerad tidning, D. Weber, ed. Stockholm: Ny serie. Vols. XIX-XXII (1883- 
1886). 

Ny Svensk tidskrift. R. Geijer, ed. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt och Soners Forlag. 
Vols. I-XI (1880-1890). 

Odell, George C. D., Annals of the New York stage. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1927-1949. 15 vols. 

Ollén, Gunnar, Strindbergs.dramatik. En handbok. Stockholm: Ronzo Boktryckeri 
A.-B., 1949. 
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A.-B. Wahlstro6m & Widstrand. Vols I-XLVIII (1892-1939). 

Overskou, Thomas. Den Danske skueplads, i dens historie, fra de forste spor...ind- 
til vor tid. KjObenhavn: Thieles Bogtrykkeri, 1854-1876. 7 vols. in 6. 

Overskou, Thomas, Overskous haandbog for yndere och dyrkere af Dansk dramatisk 
literatur och kunst, indeholdende de Kongelige Theatres repertoire fra 18 
Dec’br. 1848, indtil begyndelsen af saisonen 1879-1880. Kjobenhavn: J. H. 
Schubothes Boghandel, 1879. 

Personne, Nils, Svenska teatern. Stockholm: Wahlstré6m och Widstrand, 1913-1927. 
8 vols. 

Quérard, Joseph M., La France littéraire, ou Dictionnaire bibliographique ... des 
XVIlle et XIXe stécles. Paris: Firmin Didot Pére et Fils, 1827-1864. 12 vols. 

Rydell, Gerda, Adertonhundratalets historiska skadespel i Sverige fore Strindberg. 
Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt och Sdner, 1928. 

Schneider, Max, Deutsches titelbuch; ein hilfsmittel zum nachweis von verfassern 
Deutsches litteratur werke, 2nd. ed. Berlin: Hande und Spenersche Biich- 
handlung, 1927. 

Schiick, Henrik, and Karl Warburg, Ilustrerad litteraturhistoria, 3d revised ed. 
Stockholm: Hugo Gebers Forlag, 1932. 7 vols., VI and VII. 

Selander, Sten, and Sigurd Westberg, eds., Levande Svensk litteratur. Stockholm: 
Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1936-1938. 22 vols. 

Stromberg, Kjell, Modern Svensk litteratur. Stockholm: Bokf6rlaget Natur och Kul- 
tur, 1932. 

Svea. Folk kalender. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Forlag. Vols. XXVI-LXIV (1870- 
1908). 

Svensk bok-katalog for aren 1866-1905. Stockholm, 1878-1908, 5 vols. 

Stensk litteratur historisk bibliographie, 1900-1935. Uppsala: Svenska Litteratur- 
sallskapet, 1939. 

Svensk tidskrift, Eli K. Hekscher and Goésta Bagge, eds., Stockholm: Centraltrycke- 
riet. Vols. III-XII (1913-1922), 

Svensk uppslagsbok, 2nd, rev. ed. Malmo: Folagshuset Norden A.-B., 1947-1949. 
10 vols. 

Svenskt biografisk handlexicon, Herman Hofberg, ed. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers 
Forlag, 1906. 2 vols. 

Svenskt biografiskt lexicon, Berthil Boéthius, ed. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers 
Forlag, 1918-1931. 11 vols. 

Svenskt biografiskt lexicon. Ny foljd. Orebro: N. M. Lindhs Boktryckeri; Stock- 
holm: Beijers Forlag, 1857-1890. 10 vols. 

Svenskt forfattarlexikon, 1900-1940. Bibliografisk handbok till Sveriges moderna 
litteratur. Bengt Ahlén, ed. Stockholm: Svenskt Forfattarlexikons Forlag Raben 
och Sjégren, 1942. 3 vols. 

Svenskt litteratur tidskrift, C. R. Nyblom, ed. Uppsala: W. Schultz. Vols. IH-XII 
(1866-1876). 

Thieme, Hugo P., Guide bibliographique de la litterature Francaise de 1800 a 1906. 
Paris: H. Welter, 1907. 

Thilo, Ernst (E. Olith), Vadmecum dramatischer werke. Hanover: Liideman, 
1895-1896. 

Ur dagens krénika, Arvid Ahnfelt, ed. Stockholm: Oscar L. Lamms Forlag. Vols. I- 
XI (1881-1891). | 
Vollstandiges biicher-lexicon, 1750-1910. Christian G. Kayser and others, eds. 
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Wingren, G., Svensk dramatisk litteratur under aren 1840-1913. Bibliografisk for- 
teckning. Uppsala: F. C. Askerbergs Bokférlagsaktiebolag, 1914. 

Witkowski, Georg, Das Deutsche drama des neunzehnten jahrhunderts in seiner 
entwicklung dargestellt, 3d. ed. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1910. 

Arskatalog for Svenska bokhandeln. Stockholm: Svenska Bokforlaggareforeningen, 
1901-1925. 54 vols. 


B. Plays acted in Swedish in Chicago, including sources, and adaptations in Eng- 

lish. Descriptions of the plays and original dates are given in the Appendix, I, and 

are omitted here. 

Blanche, August. Flickan i Stadsgarden. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Forlag (1847), 
1928. Novel. 

Blanche, August. Samlade arbeten, teaterstycken. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers For- 
lag, 1892. 2 vols. 

I. Positivhataren; Magister Blackstadius, eller Giftermalsannonsen; Rika mor- 
bror. Il. Engelbrekt och hans Dalkarlar; Jernbararen; Herr Dardanell och 
hans upptag pa landet; Hittebarnet; Ett resande teatersallskap; Doden fad- 
der; Grannarene. 

Bondeson, August, Smdlandsknekten. Stockholm: Bonniers Forlag, 1894. 
Borjesson, Johan, Valda skrifter, med forfattarens biograft af N. Arfvidsson. Stock- 
holm: Bonniers Forlag, 1873. 2 vols. 
I. Erik den fiortonde. | 
Carlén, Emilie Flygare, The rose of Tistelon. A tale of the Swedish coast. Tr. from 
Swedish. London: Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans, 1844. 2 vols. 
Dahlgren, Fredrik A., Vermlindingarne, 5th ed. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Fo6r- 
lag, 1890. 

Daly, Augustin, A night off. New York: Dick and Fitzgerald. First acted, 1885. 
Copyright date, 1897 (Sabinskornas bortréfvande). 

Daly, Augustin. The lottery of love. Privately printed. First acted, 1888 (Duavals 
skilsmessa). 

Flodmark, Johan, En friare i lifsfara. Teater-biblioteket No. 15. Chicago: And. L. 
L6fstroms Forlag, n.d. 

Geijerstam, Gustaf af, Svenska bondepjeser. Stockholm: Bonniers Forlag, 1894. 
Per Olsson och hans karing; Lars Anders och Jan Anders och deras barn. 

Geijerstam, Gustaf af, Svarfar. Stockholm: Bonniers Forlag, 1888. 

Geijerstam, Gustaf af, Vilse ¢ lifvet. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1897. Novel. 

Grundy, Sidney, A pair of spectacles. Typed copy, Morton Collection, University 
of Chicago (Farbror Knut fran Norrkoping). 

Gustafson, Richard, En brottslig betjant. Teater-biblioteket No. 5. Chicago: ane. jb 
Loéfstroms Forlag, n.d. 

Hedberg, Frans, Brollopet pa Ulfasa, 2nd. ed. Stockholm: UAIBER Bonniers Férlag, 


1876. 

Hedberg, Frans, Car] XII, eller Lejonet vaknar. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Forlag, 
1868. 

Hedberg, Frans, Lifvet pa landet. Harald Apelboms Teateragentur, Stockholm, 1902, 
MS. 


Hodell, Frans, Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom. Chicago: And. L. Léfstréms 
Forlag, 1912. 

Hodell, Frans, En cigarr. Teater-biblioteket No. 3. Chicago: And. L. Léfstréms Fér- 
lag, n.d. 

Hodell, Frans, Ett rum att byra. Teater-biblioteket No. 19. Chicago: And. L. Léf- 
stroms Forlag, n.d. 
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Hodell, Frans, Karleken pa sommarnoje. Teater-biblioteket No. 14. Chicago: And. 
L. Lofstr6ms Forlag, n.d. 
Holberg, Ludvig von, Ludvig Holbergs comoedier i urval, Carl R. and Helena Ny- 
blom, eds. Stockholm: Fahlcrantz & Co., 1888-1890. 12 vols. in 1. 
Jeppe paa bierget. 
Holson, A.B., and Wicklund, Gustaf, Allt for guld. Mr. Wicklund’s original MS., 
1885. 
Ibsen, Henrik. Samlede verker. Mindeudgave. Kristiania: Gyldendalske Bogh., 
1906-1907. 5 vols. . 
IV. Et dukkehjem. 
Jolin, Johan, Teaterstycken. Stockholm: Bonnier, 1895. 3 vols. 
I. En komedi; Skal och karna; Master Smith, eller Avistokrater aro vi alla. 
Ill. Léjen och tarar. 
Jolin, Johan, Tre foralskade poliskonstaplar. Teater biblioteket No. 9. Chicago: And. 
L. Lofstroms Forlag, n.d. | 
Jonason, Aron, Mot berakning. Teater-biblioteket No. 11. Chicago, And. L. Léf- 
stroms Forlag, n.d. é 
Leffler, A. Charlotte Edgren, Skadespelerskan. Stockholm: Z. Haggstroms For- 
lagsexpedition, 1883. 
Liungby Horn. MS., originally owned by Carl Liljegren. 
Lundgrén, Johan F. (Uller), En dag under smekmanaden. Teater-biblioteket No. 6, 
Chicago: And. L. L6ofstroms Forlag, n.d. 
Lundgrén, Johan F. (Uller), Ex menniskovan. Teater-biblioteket No. 22, Chicago: 
And. L. Lofstréms Forlag, n.d. 
Lundgrén, Johan F. (Uller), En svartsjuk tok. Teater-biblioteket No. 7, Chicago: 
And. L. Lofstréms Forlag, n.d. 
Lundgrén, Johan F. (Uller), Han hyr rum af sin betjent. Teater-biblioteket N O02), 
Chicago: And. L. Lofstréms Forlag, n.d. 
Lundstr6m, Isidor, En orolig natt. Teater-biblioteket No. 4. Chicago: And. L. Léf- 
stroms Forlag, n.d. 
Martinsson, Herman, Karl Sabelstraff {sic} och hans rivaler. Teater-biblioteket No. 
2. Chicago: And. L. Lofstroms Forlag, n.d. 
Moller, Otto, Hon vill inte gifta sig. Teater-biblioteket No. 26. Chicago: And. L. 
Lofstroms Forlag, n.d. 
Miller, Hugo, I forsta klassens vantsal. Teater-biblioteket No. 12. Chicago: And. 
L. Lofstroms Forlag, n.d. 
Philipsson, Jonas, Min hustru, eller En natt i Falkenberg. Teater-biblioteket No. 1. 
Chicago: And. L. Lofstroms Forlag, n.d. 
Spanier, Bertha, Mamsell Sundblad vill gifta sig. Teater-biblioteket No. 10. Chi- 
cago: And. L. Lofstroms Forlag, n.d. 
Spanier, Bertha, Mottagningstimmen. Teater-biblioteket No. 18. Chicago: And L. 
Lofstroms Forlag, n.d. 
Strand, Algot E., Oregrund-Osthammar. MS. 
Straube, Bertha Spanier, En spik i nyckelhalet. Teater-biblioteket No. 30. Chicago: 
And. L. Lofstroms Forlag, n.d. 
Strindberg, August, Hemsdborna. Skargardsberattelse. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers 
Forlag, 1907. Novel. 
Strindberg, August, Kammarspel. Opus 4. Stockholm: Aktiebolaget ne: 1907. 
 Pelikanen. 
Strindberg, August, Pask. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1921, 
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Strindberg, August, Samlade dramatiska arbeten. Stockholm: Hugo Gebers Forlag, 

1903-1904. 6 vols. 
J. Lycko-Pers resa. Wl. Paria; Moderskarlek; Den starkare. V. Gustaf Vasa. 

Sudermann, Hermann, Die ehre, 7th ed. Stuttgart: Verlag der J. G. Cotta’schen 
Buchhandlung, 1896. 

Safstrom, August, Bror Jonathan, eller Oxhandlaren fran Smaland. Teater-bib- 
lioteket No. 21. Chicago: And. L. Léfstréms Forlag, n.d. 

Topelius, Zacharias, Dramatiska dikter. Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1881. 
Regina von Emmeritz. | 

Waldauer, August, Fanchon, the cricket. French’s Standard Drama, acting ed., No. 
334. New York: Samuel French, n.d. (Syrsan). 

Warburg, Karl J., Namro ett, rundt om hornet. Teater-biblioteket No. 17. Chicago: 
And. L. Lofstroms Forlag, n.d. 

Wicklund, Gustaf, En afton pa “Tre Byttor.” Stockholm: Albert Bonniers Forlag, 
1893. 

Wicklund, Gustaf, Pinafore. Original MS., 1896. 

Woodward, T. Trask, The social glass; or Victims of the bottle. French’s Standard 
Drama, No. 385. New York: Samuel French, n.d. (Sallskapsglaset). 

Wurm Junior, Tosingar, 9th ed. Bibliotek for teatervanner No. 148. Stockholm: 
Sigfrid Flodins Forlag, 1912. 

Osterberg, Thore, and Stockenberg, Carl, Kupletter ur Svenska folkets underbara 
oden, eller “Matte vara barn fa rika foraldrar.” 


C. Clippings, and materials other than plays provided by persons connected with 
the Swedish theatre of Chicago. 


1. Clippings. 
Linder, Oliver A., Clipping Collection (from newspapers, periodicals, corres- 
pondence ). Augustana College Library, Rock Island, Illinois. 
Pfeil, Mrs. Anna, scrap book and other clippings, 1890-1929. From Mrs. 
Alex Engstrom. 
Svea, Worcester, Massachusetts, Apr. 4, 1896. From Arthur Donaldson collec- 
tion, American Swedish Historical Museum of Philadelphia. 


2. Manuscript roles from plays, from Mrs. Knut Schroder. 
Anna Stina t Chicago: Baron Lejon, Gus. 
Andersson, Pettersson och Lundstrom: Andersson. 
Broéllopet pa Ulfasa: Prior Botvid. 
Gustaf Vasa: Prins Johan. 
Lilla Helgonet: Célestin. 
Nerkingarne: Olle. 
Pinafore: Sit Joseph Porter. 
Regina von Emmeritz: Bertil. 
Vermlandingarne: Provst. 


3. Pictures. From Mr. Arthur Donaldson, Mrs. Alex Engstrém, Mrs. Werner 
Melinder, Mr. Paul Norling, Mrs. Anna Nylund, Mrs. Knut Schréder, Mr. 
Carl Stockenberg, Mrs. Gustaf Wicklund. 


4. Posters. From Mr. Ernest H. Behmer and’Mrs. Gustaf Wicklund. 


5. Programs. From Mr. Ernst H. Behmer, Mrs. Alex Engstrém, Mrs. Elna L. 


Kronberg, Mr. Paul Norling, Mr. Carl Stockenberg, Mrs. Knut Schréder, Mrs. 
Gustaf Wicklund. 
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NOTES 


FOREWORD 


'Marcus L. Hansen, The tmmuigrant 
in American history (Cambridge, Mass., 
1940), pp. 206-208. 

2Carl Wittke, We who built Amer- 
ica (New York, 1939), pp. 378-385. 

’Theodore C. Blegen, Norwegian 
migration to America. The American 
transition (Northfield, Minn., 1940), 
pp. 560-563. 

4Robert E. Park and Herbert A. Mil- 
ler, Old world traits transplanted (New 
York, 1925), pp. 129-131. 

5See Napier Wilt and Henriette C. 
K. Naeseth, “Two early Norwegian dra- 
matic societies in Chicago,’ Norwegian- 


American Studies and Records, X 
(1938), 44-75. 

6‘The one general account of the 
Swedish theatre in the United States, in 
addition to a brief paragraph in Carl 
Sundbeck’s Swvenskarne i Amerika 
(Stockholm, 1900), 279, is Ernst H. 
Behmer’s “Seventy years of Swedish 
theatre in America,’ in The Swedish 
element in America, Erik G. Westman, 
ed. (Chicago, 1931-1934), IV, 111- 
120. Considerable information about 
the Minneapolis Swedish theatre is given 
in Alfred Séderstr6m’s Minneapolis min- 
nen (no place, or date), pp. 267-276. 


CHAPTER I 


‘Representative figures are: in 1870, 
6,154 native born Swedes and 59,299 
native born Germans; in 1900, 100,155 
Swedes, both native born and of Swedish 
parentage, and 416,663 Germans, in the 
two categories. Bessie L. Pierce, A his- 
tory of Chicago (New York, 1940), II, 
482; Statistical review of immigration, 
1820-1910 (Washington, 1911), p. 16. 

“Florence E. Janson, The background 
of Swedish immigration, 1840-1930 
(Chicago, 1931), pp. 9-13, 133, 501. 

3Gustav E. Johnson, The Swedes of 
Chicago (unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1940), p. 
I>. 

‘Janson, op. cit., pp. 504-505. 

5Johnson, op. c#t., p. 15. 

6Johan A. Enander, “Chicago-Brand- 
en,’ Valkyrian, V (Dec. 1901), 631- 
640; Charles F. Peterson, “Nagra 
Svenska Chicagominnen; ett mycket lifli- 
gare skede,” Valkyrian, III (1899), 286- 
288; Ernst W. Olson, History of the 
Swedes in Illinois (Chicago, 1908), pp. 
310-312. 

Numbers designating location of 
streets are those adopted in 1909. 

7Johnson, op. cit., p. 15. 

8See Appendix, III, for a list of places 
where plays were performed, with ad- 
dresses and seasons. Adoption of a new 
system of street numbering in 1909 con- 
fuses the locations somewhat. The 
present system is followed here, except 


> 


3, 


for the German Hall and Criterion; for 
the North Side Turner Hall both ad- 
dresses are given. 

°George M. Stephenson, The religious 


aspects of Swedish immigration (Minne- 


apolis, Minn., 1932), p. 148. 

Vilhelm Berger, Svensk-Amert- 
kanska meditationer (Rock Island, IIl., 
1916), pp. 22-27; Ernst W. Olson, op. 
cit., pp. 356-624; Charles F. Peterson, 
“Blickar mellan kulisserna i Chicagos 
Svenska verld for 35 ar sedan,’ Valky- 
rian, V (Jan. 1901), 34-46, and Sverige 
zt Amerika (Chicago, 1898), pp. 42-44, 
73; George M. Stephenson, op. cit., pp. 
5-9, 104-105; 131-132, .171-174, :196- 
205, and “The stormy years of the 
Swedish colony in Chicago before the 
great fire,” Transactions of the Illinots 
State Historical Society, XXXVI 
(1929), 166-184. 

Alfred Soderstrom, Blixtar pa tid- 
nings-horisonten (Warroad, Minn., 
1910), pp. 72-73. 

12Johan A. Enander, “En Svensk- 
Amerikansk tidnings 50-ars jubileum,” 
Prarieblomman, V1, (1906), 228-248; 
Olson, op. cét., pp. 771-772; Ernst Skar- 
stedt, Svensk-Amerikanska folket i helg 
och socken (Stockholm, 1917), p. 182, 
and Vagabond och redaktor (Seattle, 
Wash., 1914), pp. 158-160, 211-240, 
386-394; Soderstrom, Blixtar pa tid- 
nings-horisonten, passim; Westman, op. 
cit., Il, 328-334. See Bibliography, I, for 
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diagram presenting the development of 
the Swedish press in Chicago. 

18Vilhelm Berger, Hundar och lycko- 
dagar (New York, 1905), pp. 13-27; 
Otto Croelius, “Ett brollop som ej blef 
af,’ Kurre-Kalender, 1901, pp. 79-93. 
188; Ninian Werner, Mina hundar 1 
Amerika (Stockholm, 1900), pp. 79-93. 
See also Stephenson, Religious aspects of 
Swedish immigration, pp. 397 ff. 

14Tancred Boissy, Svenska nationalt- 
teten i Forenta Staterna (Goteborg, 
1802.) seD.90: 

15Croelius, op. cit., p. 179. 

16Werner, op. cit., pp. 5-11; Johan 
Person, I Svensk-Amerika (Weotcester, 
Mass., 1900), pp. 49-51, 132-133. 

17Magnus Elmblad, Samlade arbeten 
(Minneapolis, Minn., 1890), pp. 195- 
196. 

18Person, op. cit., p. 130. 

19Kurre Kalender, 1899, pp. 30-31. 
Du-skal: drinking healths on terms of 
intimacy indicated by familiar pronoun. 

29Vilhelm Berger, Svenska folklynnet 
i forskingringen (Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1924), pp. 13-21; Skarstedt, Svensk- 
Amerikanska folket i helg och sécken, 
pp. 7-11. 

21Berger, Svensk-Amerikanska medi- 
tationer, pp. 89-97; Peterson, Sverige 1 
Amerika, pp. 409-914; Westman, op. 
cit., Il, 306; et al. 

22Eric Johnson and Charles F. Peter- 
son, Svenskarne 1 Illinois (Chicago, 
1880), pp. 256-258; e¢ al. 

23H, Feb. 23, Apr. 23, 1875. 

*4E. Einar Andersson, ed., Hembygden 
(Chicago, 1933); O. A. Linder, “Sven- 
ska f6reningernas i Chicago alderdom- 
shem,” Valkyrian, XIII (Oct. 1909), 
514-516, and “Svenska National-for- 
bundet i Chicago,’ Valkyrian, XIII 
(Apr. 1909), 188-191; Olson, op. czt., 
pp. 705-759, 888-915; Peterson, Sverige 
i Amerika, pp. 256-260; Runristningar 
(Chicago, 1915); 
1870-1916 (Chicago, 1916); Westman, 
op. cit., II, 396-496; Swedish news- 
papers, et al. 

*>Lindstrand, Pangtebeaaieor och re- 
ae ae (Chicago, 1898), pp. 51- 
56. | 

*6Interviews; Ernst Lindblom, Svenska 
teaterminnen fran Chicago (Stockholm, 
1916), p. 114. See p. 53. 


Svenska Klubben, 


*7These points apply in general to the 
Swedish theatre elsewhere in America 
also. See Berger, Svensk-Amerikanska 
meditationer, pp. 102-116, and Skar- 
stedt, Svensk-Amerikanska folket i helg 
och socken, pp. 140-141. 

°8F. A. Dahlgren was for a time /étter- 
ator at the Royal Theatre, and wrote and 
adapted a good many plays, over- 
shadowed by Vermlandingarne. He was 
also a distinguished linguistic scholar, 
writer and collector of folk songs, and 
author of a valuable theatrical record. 

*9August Lindberg. En monografi 
(Stockholm, 1911); Gustaf af Geijer- 
stam, “Teater,’ Ord och Bild, V (1896), 
523-528; Gustaf Linden, “August Lind- 
berg,’ Ord och Bild, XXVI (1917), 
365-3/2; et a. 

30Tbid.; George Nordensvan, “Shake- 
speare i Sverige. Nagra anteckningar,” 
Ord och Bild, XXV (1916), 225-232. 

31Gunnar Ollén, Strindbergs dramatik. 
En handbok (Stockholm, 1949), e¢ al. 

32Books and periodicals listed in the 
Bibliography, III, are general sources for 
this discussion of the theatre and drama 
of Sweden. 

33Gunnar Ollén, in Strindbergs dra- 
matik, which lists chief Swedish per- 
formances and many performances out- 
side Sweden, calls the February 1913 
Pask (Easter) the American premieére, 
and for Gustaf Vasa names no American 
performance except that in Chicago in 
1912. For Lycko-pers resa (Lucky Per’s 
journey), Paria (The pariah), and Peli- 
kanen (The pelican), Ollén refers to 
American performances later than those 
in Chicago; for Den starkare (The 
stronger), to a performance earlier than 
that in Chicago; and for two other plays 
acted in Chicago, Hemsdborna (The 
people of Hemsod) and Moderskérlek 
(Mother love), he mentions no Ameri- 
can performances. Full records of other 
Swedish acting groups in the United 
States would doubtless supplement and 
in some cases supersede these Chicago 
performances. 

34Olson, op. cit., p. 305; Carl Sund- 
beck, Noemie nyt tae eee (Rock. Is- 
land, Ill., 1904), pp. 385-389. 

bePetersone Sverige t Amerika, p. 300. 

865.1 .4-Mch..30, 1892. 
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CHAPTER II 


'H., July 16, 1867. 

25. A., July 24, 1867. 

3H., June 18, 1867. 

4Skandia, Mch. 9, 1877. 

5H., Mch. 16, 1877. This exchange 
was part of a larger dispute concerning 
Skandia, and the relation to the Augus- 
tana Synod of its editor, who had been 
for a time a member of the Augustana 
College faculty. 

6“Da Christina Nilsson kom till Chi- 
cago,’ Prarieblomman (1900), pp. 50- 
61. 

7§. A., May 3, 1868. 

8§, A., Mch. 2, 1869. The reference 
in “presten spar” (the minister prophe- 
sies) is probably to the outspoken pas- 
tor of the Augustana Immanuel Church, 
Erland Carlsson. 

°This was customary at German and 
Norwegian plays also. 

10§. A., Feb. 15, 1869. Such a refer- 
ence in 1869 may be interpreted as sug- 
gesting performances earlier than those 
for which there are records. 

119 4., Jan. 3, 1871. 

12Johnson and Peterson, op. cit., p. 
410; Charles F. Peterson, “Chicago 
minnen. Efter branden,’ Valkyrian, V 
(July 1889), 407-411; S. A., Mch. 2, 
1869. 

Psa, Dec. 6, 1870. 

See lat, 19,187 1. 

AA. Apr..9, 1870. 

16See pp. 45 and 59. 

Johnson and Peterson, op. cét., p. 
415. 

18[hid., p. 412; N. S. A. Nov. 30, 
1876. 

. 198 A, Jan. 10, 1871. 

“0Johnson and Peterson, op. cit., p. 
403; S. T., Jan. 16, 1878. Svenska Tri- 
bunen began publication in 1877, but 
only a few issues are available for the 
years before 1879. 

215, T’, Jan. 16, Mch. 27, 1878. 

“With the 1909 change in number- 
ing, the address became 826 N. Clark. 

*3Information in part from Mrs. Hed- 
wig Brusell Melinder (Mrs. Werner 
Melinder ). | 

*4A. T. Andreas, History of Chicago 
(Chicago, 1884-1886), I, 494; Enan- 


der, “Da Christina Nilsson kom till Chi- 
cago,’ loc. cit.; Olson, op. cét., pp. 888- 
892; N. S. A., Nov. 23, 1876. 

Lys BO EV ay ae Eg A amy, Oe Cal eae 
1869: S. T., Jan. 30, 1878. 

*6The benefit might indicate that 
Fahlbeck had made earlier appearances 
or simply that he was promoting the 
entertainment. 

eT S eAwMich, 2,. L609 

“8Of some interest is the inclusion of 
a speech on Boérjesson by Magnus Elm- 
blad in a series of lectures at Svea Hall 
in the spring of 1874. H., Mch. 31, 
1874. 

*°There were other Swedish adapta- 
tions of the Nestroy play, both before 
and after the Hodell version. It was, 
however, the most popular, both in 
Sweden and in Chicago. 

805) Ay Jan: 18, Feb. 1; 18790. 

etS. AS Jan. 4, 1870: 

32This may have been Freja, which 
had been organized in the fall of 1869, 
with both Norwegian and Swedish mem- 
bers, but a majority of Swedes. Olson, 
op. cit., p. 174. 

33§, A., Nov. 29, Dec. 6, 1870, Jan. 
eho e 

34A possible exception was Faktaren 1 
Ravenna, acted early in 1876. It was 
advertised as an opera, but the only 
work listed under that title is a five act 
tragedy. F. A. Dahlgren, Forteckning 
ofver Svenska skadespel (Stockholm, 
1866), p. 215; N. S. A., Feb. 24, 1876. 

355. A., Jan. 3, 10, 1871. 

36Charles F. Peterson, “Svensk-Ameri- 
kanska banbrytare a pressens falt. Mag- 
nus Elmblad,’ Valkyrian, I (June 
1897), 2-4; Skarstedt, Vagabond och 
redaktor, pp. 113-128, 162-163, et al. 

37Knut Brodin, ed., Emigrantvisor och 
andra visor (Stockholm, 1938), pp. 38- 
40; Magnus Elmblad, Samlade arbeten 
(Minneapolis, Minn., 1890), p. 111- 
113; Magnus Elmblad, Samlade dikter 
(Chicago, 1878), pp. 125-127; Magnus 
Elmblad, Samlade dikter (Stockholm, 
1889), pp. 90-92; unidentified clip- 
ping from Swedish newspaper, June 7, 
1938. 

Bo So. Lo PCD ciel Ole 

39N7, §. A., Nov. 16, 1876. 
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‘°Norwegian actors cooperated, and 
List och flegma was acted in Norwegian. 

‘'This and the April 30, 1870, per- 
formance by the New York company are 
included because of the limited record 
for this early period. Later performances 
by visiting groups are included only 
when of some importance. 

424 scene from Macbeth, in English, 
was also played. 


48This is referred to as a second per- 
formance, but there is no available rec-. 
ord of a first performance. N. S. A., Feb. 
24, 1876. 

444 comedy in English, The colored 
tragedian, was also played. 

1°Samballsdanaren, by Magnus Elm- 
blad, was acted in the 1870's, but no 
facts of performance are known. 


CHAPTER III 


‘Helge Nelson, Nordamerika, natur, 
bygd och Svenskbygd (Stockholm, 
1926)}} pindi2 /: 

“See pp. 9-10 for further discussion 
of the plight of the educated immigrant. 

3Blackfisken (Chicago, 1921), pp. 
183 ff.; Skarstedt, Vagabond och redak- 
tor, pp. 211 ff.; Alfred Soderstrém, Blix- 
tar pa tidnings-horisonten; et al. 

4From interviews with Mrs. Gustaf 
Wicklund, who acted at this time, and 
was closely associated with the leading 
figures of the 1880's. 

5See p. 15 for “Onkel Ola’s” account 
of such disturbances. 

‘Lindblom, Svenska teaterminnen fran 
Chicago, p. 18. See p. 53. 

*Skarstedt, Vagabond och redaktor, p. 
393, .refers specifically to Torsell as 
writer of a review. Lindblom, op. cit., 
pp. 20-27; Charles F. Peterson, “Svensk- 
Amerikanska banbrytare 4 pressens falt. 
Valdemar Torsell,’ Valkyrian, 1 (Nov. 
1897), 25-27; Soderstrom, Blixtar pa 
tidnings-horisonten, pp. 93-95. Like 
many of his colleagues, Torsell died 
young and penniless. 

SLindblom, op. cét., pp. 112-113. 

*Johnson and Peterson, op. cit., p. 
427; Skarstedt, Vagabond och redaktor, 
pple le. As eMay eee: 
§. T., May 11, 1889; interview with 
Mrs. Gustaf Wicklund. 

Tt was during this visit that he 
learned from his father that he could 
legitimately add voz to his name. S. T., 
Aug. 2, 1889, May 27, 1903. 

"Olson, op. czt., Part 2, p. 129; An- 
ders Schon, “En Svensk-Amerikansk 
konstsamlare,’ Prdrieblomman, 1911, 
pp. 205-221; Skarstedt, Vagabond och 


redaktor, pp. 167-169; S. A., Oct. 30, 
1913, Dec. 9, 1926, Mch. 26, 1931; 
S. T., May 27, 1903, et al. 

12Tindblom, op. cit., pp. 139-143; 
Skarstedt, Vagabond och redaktor, pp. 
169-170; interviews with Mrs. Gustaf 
Wicklund. 

13Gnistor fran rimsmedjan (Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1906), p. 213. 

14Wicklund, op. cit., p. 6. 

A nother translation, Teblommen 
(The tea blossom), mentioned by Skar- 
stedt and other sources that use his in- 
formation, was seemingly not acted in 
Chicago, nor does Mrs. Wicklund have 
information about it. Skarstedt, Penn- 
faktare. Svensk-Americanska forfattare 
och tidningsman (Stockholm, 1930), 
pp. 202-203. 

16H, Oct. 17, 1905; Olson, op. cét., 
p. 882; Schon, Prarieblomman, 1906, 
pp. 292-296; S. A., Oct. 13, 1905; Skar- 
stedt, introduction to Gnistor fran rims- 
medjan, pp. 1-10, Pennfaktare, pp. 202- 
203, Vagabond och redaktor, pp. 147- 
151; Valkyrian, YX (Nov. 1905), 550- 
554; interviews with Mrs. Gustaf Wick- 
lund. 

17Olson, op. cit., pp. 372-373; S. A, 
Aug. 4, 1921, May 28, 1925, S. K., May 
28, 1925; S. T., Nov. 9, 1904; inter- 
views. 

18Unidentified clipping, Linder Clip- 
ping Collection, Augustana College 
Library, Rock Island, Illinois. 

19Flmblad was one of those whose 
self-ruin was a matter of weakness, not 


choice, wrote newsman Oliver A. Lin- 


der, in a discussion of the Bohemians 
of the Chicago Swedish colony which 
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has provided material concerning Hig- 
gins and Akerberg. Elmblad left Chi- 
cago for Sweden in 1884, and died 
there four years later, only forty years 
old. Bound newspaper clippings, Linder 
Clipping Collection. 

20Skarstedt, Pennfaktare, pp. 208- 
209; S. K., June 12, 1894; S. T., June 
13, 1894. A note Akerberg appended 
to a photograph of himself gives a good 
idea of his situation and his nature. “I 
look angry, but I am not. The clothes 
are new and fine, and therefore naturally 
not paid for. My Irish upper lip was 
somewhat too heavy, so I had a hard 
time keeping my jaw shut. I took the 
picture only two buttons down the vest, 
to avoid showing that I have no watch. 
My cravat was sewed by my wife. That 
is evident. My hair is in artistic dis- 
array. In contrast, I have brushed my 
teeth, but that does not show. If you 
find it appropriate to mention this to a 
larger reading public, I have no objec- 
tion, but if so, add that the coat was 
bought at G. on Chicago Avenue, so 
perhaps I'll get a pair of trousers in the 
bargain, for sake of the advertisement.” 
Skarstedt, Pennfaktare, p. 208. See also 
verses by Akerberg, p. 11. 

21 Among the explanations are: a. after 
the death of an Irish girl with whom he 
fell in love, he took her name. Lind- 
blom, op. cit., p. 49; b. an Irish fellow- 
boarder forced him to make the change. 
Schon, Prarieblomman, 1910, p. 256; 
c. an Irish family named Higgins with 
whom he lived honored him with their 
name because of his prowess in drink- 
ing. Linder, Valkyrian, XIII (1909), 
341-343; d. not enthusiasm for the Irish 
but disgust with the pronunciation of 
Lindstrom was his reason. Broder Lustig, 
I (Nov. 14, 1896), 524-525. 

221 (Nov. 14, 1896), 524-525. Hig- 
gins was at this time a regular contribu- 
tor to the weekly periodical Broder Lus- 
tig (Brother Mirth). 

*8Linder, bound newspaper clippings, 


Linder Clipping Collection; Schon, Pra- - 


rieblomman, 1910, pp. 253-266; S. K., 
July 16, 1904; e¢ al. 

24An episode from McKeesport told 
by Ludwig Lundgren, another Chicago 
actor who moved there, shows Higgins 
as having, on occasion, more will power 


than his Good Templar friends. They 
agreed that he should be permitted to 
paint a mural in a saloon, and then, 
when they went to admire the Swedish 
Christmas scene he painted, broke their 
pledges. Higgins himself resisted temp- 
tation, he said, because of the poor 
quality of the liquor. Sigyn, ‘“Julsupen,’ 
Blackfisken, pp. 60-65. 

255. T. N., May 18, 1909. 

*6Broder Lustig, 1 (July 25, 1896), 
268; Lindblom, op. czt., p. 46. 

27Lindblom, op. c#t., pp. 46-62. 

*8Sdderstrom, Blixtar pa _ tidnings- 
horisonten, p. 121. 

=" indblom,,. op. 0 {cztl, eppsanid2-355 
Schon, Prarieblomman, 1905, pp. 221- 
222; Skarstedt, Pennfaktare, pp. 146- 
147; S. T., May 25, 1904. Gluntarne 
may be translated as the boys, but the 
title came from the nickname of one of 
the students who originally sang the 
songs and became a character in the pic- 
ture they give of Upsala student life in 
the 1840’s. Gunnar Wennerberg, Glun- 
tarne (Stockholm, 1908), Introduction, 
pp. 60-61. 

8°His death and that of Wicklund 
were almost simultaneous, and brought 
many reminiscences of their friendship 
and of the early carefree days. H., Oct. 
24, 1905; Olson, op. cit., pp. 829-831; 
Schon, Prarieblomman, 1906, pp. 288- 
290; Skarstedt, Pennfaktare, pp. 195- 
197; Soderstrom, Blixtar pa tidnings- 
horisonten, pp. 107-108, 243-244; Val- 
kyrian, YX (Nov. 1905), 550-554; in- 
terviews. 

31Skarstedt, Pennfaktare, pp. 108- 
1093S) Aj nApt p27 gak891-. Novice 12, 
L025 Sep diene Mavs 3nd S94: oSteel weING 
Nov. 11, 1925. 

8°Interview with Mrs. Gustaf Wick- 
lund. 

331 bid.; S. K., May 15, 1919. 

34Broder Lustig, 1 (Dec. 12, 1896), 
Alar Olaneel.) L8O1a8S, 5454075 1; 
1899; S. T., Sept. 5, 1883; Soderstrom, 
Blixtar pa tidnings-horisonten, p. 268. 

85§. A., June 16, 1892. 

s6§. A., §. K., Mch. 9, 1922; inter- 
views. 

37Mr. Herbert Hedman, letter; S. A., 
Sept. 25, 1924; S. A. T., Jan: 17, 1946, 
Westman, op. cit., II, 502; Ernst H. 
Behmer’s “Seventy years of Swedish 
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theatre in America,’ in Westman, op. 
cit., IV, 111-120, has provided material 
concerning a number of the actors here 
discussed. 

38An engagement in the spring of 
1891 was with Ben Hendricks of “Ole 
Olson” fame. Another engagement with 
an American touring company was 
undertaken in the late spring of 1899. 
Se Ase MchaezS,t 1699S) 1h May. 28, 
1891. Interview with Mrs. Pfeil in 
Seattle Star, May 18, 1911. Clipping 
provided by Betty Pfeil Engstrom (Mrs. 
Alex Engstrom). 

3°Soderstrom, Blixtar pa tidnings- 
horisonten, p. 108. 

40Finska Amerikanaren, Brooklyn, 
n. d. Clipping provided by Mrs. Alex 
Engstrom. 

41Seattle Star, May 18, 1911; S. T., 
Mch. 10, 31, 1888; S. T. N., Apr. 30, 
1924; programs and unidentified clip- 
pings in Swedish and English supplied 
by Mrs. Alex Engstr6m; interviews. 

42Facts from Mrs. Hvitfeldt’s daughter, 
Mrs. Anna Nylund, and a clipping sup- 
plied by her: Birger Schdldstrom, Idun, 
June: 22; 1905; S: T., Aug. 31; 1904; 
interviews. 

43He may have been the Adolf Linde- 
berg referred to as a famous tragedian 
(one suspects irony) in a Hemlandet 
story of his resentment of the scanty 
publicity given his 1890 visit to West- 
ern cities by Ninian Weerner, then with 
Svenska -Korrespondenten of Denver. 
H., Jan. 1, 1891. 

44Behmer, Joc. cit., p. 111; Lindblom, 
op.) cit.,.pp. 28-30. See sp.n/ Lt 

45Hubert Carter was one of his stu- 
dents who became well known. Alberg 
saw him in London in 1905 and left 
with him manuscripts he hoped to get 
published. S. T., Nov. 14, 1905. Pam- 
phlet, Linder Clipping Collection. 

eOSi EA pi COw2) 6 LOO e: 

47Pamphlet, Linder Clipping Collec- 
tion. 

481duna, III (Jan. 29, 1898), 2-3. 

49Tbid.; Einar Adamson, atticle in un- 
identified Swedish publication, Linder 
Clipping Collection; H., Apr. 2, 1891; 
Skarstedt, Pennfaktare, pp. 15-16; S. K., 
Mch. 13, 1890. 

5°These figures do not include two 
advertised productions for which no plays 


were named or the play by Akerberg for 
which no newspaper record has been 
found. See Chronological Table, pp. 
80 ff. 

51F,, Feb. 1, Mch. 15, S. T., Jan. 28, 
Feb. 12, 1879. | 

Beh Apr. 267 1879; 

53F., Sept. 20; S. T., Octal, P6792. 

54F,, Nov. 29, S. T., Nov. 26, 1879. 

55[bid.; S. T., Feb. 25, 1880. Per- 
formances in Moline, in Rockford, and 
more extensive tours will be referred to 
throughout this account, though there 
were certainly more performances out 
of the city than were reported. Writing 
of his years in Chicago, 1885-1894, 
Ernst Lindblom emphasizes what every 
account, oral or written, tells of the fun 
derived from these trips. He describes 
the travelling itself, with the troupe rid- 
ing for half fare, the way the actors took 
over the car and entertained themselves 
by singing, and the support in Moline, 
which usually made these expeditions 
profitable. He may or may not be cor- 
rect in saying that the performances 
ordinarily took place between Christmas 
and New Year; he wrote from memory 
and hearsay, and he makes the inaccu- 
rate statement that in these years there 
was as a rule only one Chicago perform- 
ance a year, near Christmas. There is, 
at any rate, no Chicago record of a 
Moline visit between the two holidays. 
Svenska teaterminnen fran Chicago, pp. 
114-115. 

565. Toepti 1 1880, 

STS. deg? Noy. Osh Bode 

58Martin Lamm, August Blanche som 
Stockholms-skildrare (Stockholm, 
1931), pp. 42 ff.; Carl G. Laurin, Ord 
och Bild, XXVIII (1918), 118; Lind- 
blom, op. cét., p. 113; S. T., Nov. 23, 
1881; et al. 

599, T., Sept. 20, 1882. 

605, T., Jan. 31, Feb. 14, 1883. 

619, T., Jan: 24, 31, May-2, 1883: 

625. T., Dec. 5, 19, 1883. Photo- 
graphs owned by Mrs. Gustaf Wicklund. 

63Lindblom, op. cit., pp. 93-99; S. T., 
Dec. 19, 1883. One of Lindblom’s en- 
tertaining tales recounts his first Chicago 
reunion with his old -friend, whom he 
discovered playing Swedish- melodies in 
an Irish saloon on the West Side, shortly 
after Becker’s arrival in Chicago.. 
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645. 7., Jan. 16, 23, 1884. OF inter- 
est is the possible presence in the cast 
of Nils J. Crona, an army man from 
Scandinavia who had won recognition 
as an officer in the Civil War. Johnson 
and Peterson, op. cét., p. 146. 

S5ST., May: 14, 21, 1884. 

665. T., Jan. 21, Feb. 4, 1885. 

675. T., Oct. 29, Nov. 19, 26, 1884. 

PP Sell Nov. 19;:Dec.:17,:24, 1884. 

69§. T., Apr. 15, May 13, 1885. The 
reference is to Rudolf, eller blodbadet pa 
Sicilien, an 1863 tragedy by Lorentz A. 
Hedin. 

7°Fulfillment of ambition of a differ- 
ent kind may be indicated by a reference 
in 1901 to A. B. Holson as a well 
known Swedish-American inventor, 
whose most recent invention was a two- 
wheeled electric automobile. H., Mch. 
2fe 19012 

Lindblom, op. cét., pp. 38-42. 

721 bid., pp. 44-45. 

73Tnterviews with Mr. John Ternquist, 
Mrs. Gustaf Wicklund. 

74Available street car service was ex- 
plained in the advertisements, an indica- 
tion that the location was unfamiliar. 
S. T., June 24, 1885. 

75Ibid., S. T., July 1, 1885. 

76S. A., Dec. 19, 1885, Jan. 2, 1886; 
S. T., Dec. 19, 1885, Feb. 20, 1886. 

Program, gift of Mrs. Gustaf Wick- 
lund. 

fy> 1.,-Oct..16, 1886. 

so eeelane 256, Mch.12,,Apr. 2, 
1887. 

8°Another tale describes repercussions 
following local references in songs writ- 
ten by Lindblom for one of Sandgren’s 
musical sozrées. Lindblom, op. czt., pp. 
yet eid. Nov..6; 20, 1886. 

81§, T., Jan. 14, 28, 1888. 

feats jan. 7, reb. 11, 1888, 

Pow lewApr. /, 1888. 

Pay eieevich: 17,1888. 

peo eneb. 25, 1888. 

869. T., Apr. 14, Sept. 8, 1888. 

87§. T., May 12, 1888. 

88§. T., Apr. 14, 1888. See p. 48. 

i Se?, Oct. 13,' 27, Novit3; 1888. 
Complaints, frequently playing on the 
name of director Biorn (bear), con- 
tinued, and the following season Gus- 
tavus Norlander’s orchestra was wel- 
comed as a replacement for the “bear 
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garden.” S. T., Sept. 26, 1889. Biorn 
was a well known artist and musician, 
for many years the director of the male 
chorus called the Norwegian Quartet 
Club. Birger Osland, “Norwegian clubs 
in Chicago,’ Norwegian-American 
Studies and Records, XII (1941), 113. 

Sale Noviel0,)Dec.222, 18838: 

5) Lee lan elOS 1889: 

®2Skarstedt, Vagabond och redaktor, 
pp. 392-393. The other plays Skarstedt 
saw, but on which he did not comment, 
were Nerkingarne and Andersson, Pet- 
tersson och Lundstrom. 

°’This may have been the Fredrik 
Hedlund of later Swedish reputation, 
and it is possible he played in the No- 
vember Vermldndingarne, which was 
unreviewed. The McCaul11 Company 
with which he is said to have been asso- 
ciated was in Chicago, but American 
newspapers did not list him in the com- 
pany’s personnel. See p. 56. 

Bt Sala, Decez2. ooo: 

PS ads, ane, oOo 

966 T. Apr. 6, 1889. 

97 Tbid. 

°8The theatre had been rebuilt by Mr. 
Richard Hooley on its Randolph Street 
site after the fire, in 1872, and re- 
modelled in 1885. Andreas, op. czt, III, 
665. 

*9Skarstedt, Pennfaktare, p. 209; S. T., 
Sept. 5, 19, 1889. 

100§, T., Sept. 26, 1889. 

101Tt was often called Gustaf II Adolf 
och Regina von Emmeritz in Chicago, 
evidently to gain the appeal of the na- 
tional hero’s name. 

102T'ranslated. Scrapbook supplied by 
Mrs. Alex Engstrom. 

10S Se Keates 0, 1590s oat aOCCalue 
Nov. 7, 1889. 

Boe Sia le pINOV, LOGO. 

10577,, Dec. 5, 1889; Lindblom, op. 
cit., pp. 11-12. The incident is known 
to Mrs. Gustaf Wicklund. 

106 K., Jan. 2, 1890. 

1079, K., S. T., Feb. 6, 1890. 

1087 big. S. K., Feb. 13, S. T., Feb. 13, 
Apr. 24, 1890. 

1095 aL Mch227, 1890: 

10S See Apr. hsql S90, 

1A le Apt. 241890; 

1129 T., Apres 24, May 1, 1890. See 
n. 38, p. 362 re. the tour. 


Ins SOK (ApS otiD v5) Uh PAprPee, 
1891. The admiral from Pinafore had 
already made his appearance in Wick- 
lund’s Kronjuvelerna pa Nordsidan, and 
in a few years his Swedish Pinafore was 
to’ be acted. See p. 62 and pp. 114 ff. 

"47 indblom, op. cét., pp. 15-19. 

SS A Mch12, 189 1821 Nov: G, 
1890. 

MESH KS FOcE 9S Nov: (6205. T., 
Oct. °23, 30; Név!''6;' 20, 27, Dec, 
1890. 

17 Alberg, pamphlet in Linder Clip- 


ping Collection; Iduna, UWI (Jan. 29, 
1898), 2-3; Lindblom, op. czt., pp. 30- 
31;Ord och Bild, WV (1895), 53. 

1189 K., Jan. 8, 1891; S. T., Dec. 25, 
1890, Jan. 8, Feb. 26, 1891. 

1298) FT) On?) 260 Ree 

1208 A. S.1., Apia 2 See 

1219. K., May 13, S. T., May 14,1891. 

1229 T., May 21, 28, 1891. Minne- 
apolis papers include no record of sub- 
sequent appearances by the company. 

1238S, A. S—Svenska Amator Sallskap. 


CHAPTER. IV 


18. Az, Heb; 21, 1893. 

28. 1 4 oept.23, 1391. 

S54 ts SEDE SLO, tide loo l repaseZ, 
1893, e al. 

45. T:, Febsi22,. 1893: 

PSK 2a A Dien oon: 

6§. A., Jan. 9, 1894. 

SS Kaos OGLE 5 BL COU aoe pte, 
1893; et al. 

oS ds Mich. 30541892. 

°Her roles included Marie in The cir- 
cus girl, produced Apr. 22, 1897, and 
Juliette in The geisha, produced Sept 2, 
1896. She danced a gypsy dance with 
Isadora Duncan and one or two others 
in Much ado about nothing, produced 
Dec. 21, 1897, and in Daly’s adaptation 
of Scott's Meg Merrzlies, produced Mch. 
12, 1897. T. Allston Brown, A history 
of the New York stage (New York, 
1903), I, 579-582; Joseph F. Daly, The 
life of Augustin Daly (New York, 
1917), p. 606. 

10Skarstedt, Pennfaktare, p. 132; S. A., 
June 16, 1896, Sept. 19, Oct. 24, Nov. 
14, 1899, June 12, 1900, July 28, 1927; 
S. T., July 6, 1892, June 6, 1894, Oct. 
11, 1899; Valkyrian, 1 (February, 
T8979. 

"Program, Duvals skilsmessa, Nov. 9, 
1919. Gift of Mr. Ernst H. Behmer. 

121 bids 5S: Ar Oct 2 alo Loe july, 6; 
PO2T fuly Pe tae eS eae Py o. 
1942; Westman, op. cét., II, 140; 
interviews. 

188, A., June 14, Sept. 9, 1934; S. K., 
Nov, 11; 19265" S; 2p Apr: 18,419.44, 
July 26, 1945; interviews. 

MBehmer, /oc. cit., p. 114; interviews. 


1577,; Oct. 20, 1908, June 11, Tota. 
S: A., May 10, 1917; S270 fine ee 
1907; S. V., Nov. 11, 1904; interviews. 

16Bokstugan, VII (May, 1926), 14; 
Ny Svensk Tidskrift, VII (1887), 329- 
341: §. A., July 29; 19093) Sion 
2, 1945, Mch. 21, 1946; S. K., Sept. 24, 
1925: S. T. N., Aug. 3, 1909; Ur 
Dagens Kronika, Vil (1887), 982; 
Harald Wieselgren, “Claes Albert Lind- 
hagen,” Svea, XLIV (1888), 237-240; 
interviews. Carl Lindhagen visited the 
United States in the interest of world 
peace in 1925, spoke in many Cities, in- 
cluding Chicago, and published an inter- 
esting account of his experiences and 
purposes, Pa Vikingastrat i Vasterled 
(Stockholm, 1926). 

17§. A., May 24; 19287 Soi Degen 
1911; interviews. 

188, A., Feb. 6, 1913, Feb. 10, 1921; 
S. A. T.,. Jan. 31, 1936, Mayo), .oaee 
Jate ato.) LoDU: 

199. A., Mch. 23) 1922" 5.9 
25, 1940, Jan. 3, 1946; interviews. 

208 4., July 12, 1917, Sept. 25, 1919, 
June 19, 1924; S. T., Aug. 8, 1900; in- 
formation from Mrs. Ernest Lindblom; 
interviews. 

*1 Broder Lustig, 1 (Nov. 1896), 508- 
509; H., Apr. 8, 1896, Oct. 6, 1906; 
Olson, op. cét., Il, 230-231; Ord och 
Bild, XXX (1921), 396; S. A. T., Jan. 
25,1940; -Sv T., June- 2519072 sie 
Dagens Kronika, V (1885), 505-525; 
et al. 

226 T)Aug’31, 1892. 

“39, K., Dec. 12, 1899; interview with 
Mrs. Knut Schréder. 
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*4Broder Lustig, the humorous and 
literary periodical published in 1896 and 
1897 by A. F. Lindstrand, owner of 
Svenska Amerikanaren, directed its at- 
tacks against the editor of Svenska Kuri- 
ven, Alexander or “Kurre” Johnson, and 
against Sigyn. 

*°Soderstro6m, Blixtar pa tidnings- 
hortsonten, p. 280. 

pseein. 24, p. 361. 

27 Blackfisken, p. 240; Skarstedt, Penn- 
faktare, p. 119; S. A., Sept. 3, 1914; 
S. A. T., Oct. 21, 1931; Sdderstrém, 
Blixtar pa tidnings-horisonten, p. 122. 

28Edwin Bjorkman. letter to OQ. A. 
Linder, Linder Clipping Collection; Karl 
Hellbeg, “Two Swedish-American 
writers,’ Scandinavia, 79-92, in Linder 
Clipping Collection; H., May 21, 1914; 
Iduna, Ill (Jan. 1898), 7; Skarstedt, 
Pennfaktare, p. 34. 

29Edwin Bjorkman, Gates of life 
(New York, 1923), p. 329. 

8°Tbid., p. 384. 

31$venska teaterminnen fran Chicago, 
Dob 1. 

32Oscar Backstrom and others, Skade- 
spelarne har ordet (Stockholm, 1902), 
pp. 85-97. 

335. T., Aug. 27, 1891, Oct. 4, 1893; 
Soderstr6m, Blixtar pa tidnings-horison- 
ten, p. 239. 

34Walter Browne & E. D. Koch, eds., 
Who’s who on the stage (New York, 
1908 ), pp. 133-134; Arthur Donaldson, 
letters, Aug. 21, 24, 1950; S. A., Aug. 
Dies, Ape. 14, 1910: S. A. T.; Mch. 
21, May 5, 1949; S. K., Apr. 24, 1924; 
S. T., Mch. 22, 1893, Aug. 30, Sept. 6, 
1899, Feb 21, 1900, Aug. 11, 12, 1903; 
S. T. N., Oct. 6, 1920; Svea, Worcester, 
Mass., Apr. 4, 1896; Valkyrian, Ill 
(Sept., 1899), 470-472. 

Orson OP. cit. p.*753;' S. A., Sept. 
12, 1905, Mch. 19, 1907; S. A. T., Oct. 
13, 1938; S. K., Dec. 13, 1898. 

36Behmer, Joc. cit., V, 113; Frans 
Hedberg, Svenska skadespelare (Stock- 
holm, 1884), pp. 240-246; Ny IJlustre- 
rad Tidning, VI (1885), 25; Ny Svensk 
Tidskrift, X (1889), 588-602; S. A., 
Sept. 22, 1908; S. T., Aug. 9, 1893; Ur 
Dagens Kronika, I] (1882), 1 ff., and 
VI (1886), 427. 

87Ny Illustrerad Tidning, VI (1885), 
143; Ord och Bild, 1 (1893), 238; 


S. T., Apr. 3, 1895; Ur Dagens Krontka, 
yee (1888), 545-547, and X (1890), 
LS 

38There may have been additional 
performances in the 1892-1893 season, 
when the Svenska Teatersallskap was 
said to have acted twenty-one times, 
though only twelve productions appear 
in the newspaper records. S. T., May 17, 
1893. See p.-103. 

3°The number of performances omits 
six for which plays were not named, and 
does not include the unrecorded Svenska 
Teatersallskap performances of the 1892- 
1893 season. As several of the new plays 
were seen in combination with plays in- 
troduced earlier, the number of perform- 
ances for which they accounted must be 
approximate. 

409, A. Linder, Svensk-Amerikanska 
pseudonymer. Ur Nya Verlden, 1899, 
p. 22; Skarstedt, Pennfaktare, p. 84. 

tS ba Wy Det oe, 

42Plays of local authorship in this 
period that have not been named are: 
Gus Higgins, Sax, taylor pa dekis (Tai- 
lor on the downward path); Edward 
Holmer, Féas rivaler (Fia’s rivals); Carl 
Wennberg, Pelles forsta natt 1 Amerika 
(Pelle’s first night in America); and the 
anonymous Nyarsnatt pa Hotell Svea 
(New Year's night at Hotel Svea). 

48S PAs Septal 01 7189 12 S053 
Aug. 27, Sept. 9, 16, 23, 1891. 

435 TAL SINOVA DSL Dec 5 Is 
1891. 

459. K., Jan. 6, 1892. 

46Jan. 10, Ett odjur (A monster), by 
Erik Bogh; Alla mojliga roller (All 
possible roles); Hon bade sparkas och 
bits; February 7, Mer an parlor och guld 
(More than pearls and gold), by Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

47From Efter femtio ar. H., Feb. 11, 
S.°AL Mcha3s §.¥25 Feb. ie, 5892! 

485) A.* Jane i4? 1892. 

OO AAG ADE. 32.) dele Apia conten. 
1892. 

508, T., Mch: ‘30, 1892. Seep. 85. 
The cast varied somewhat for the dif- 
ferent performances, and was not given 
completely for any of them. 

51§. T., May 18, 25, 1892. 

529. T., May 25, June 1, 8, 1892. 

S88. AL July 919;.S.- Dy iyuly 1 3; 27, 
1892. 
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54Arthur Donaldson, letter, August 
24, 1950. 

Be S Ass jan.ool, MayaloOro: Ly Feb.aiy 
May 17, 1893. 

56S kadespelarne har ordet, pp. 95-96. 

578. A., May 2, S. T., May 3, 1893. 

589. .j°Feb: 14, 1893. 

598) As-FebAl4y Ss jeFeb.215 91893. 

609, A., Feb. 21, 1893. 

619. K., Nov. 29, S. T., Nov. 30, 1892. 

62Ryunristningar. Independent Order 
of Vikings, 1890-1915 (Chicago, 
1915), pp. 85-86. 

635, A., Jan. 10, Feb. 21, Apr. 18, 
May 23, S. T., May 24, 1893. 

648, 4., Sept. 20, S. T., Aug. 10, 16, 
Sept. 13, 19, 1893, Brollopet pa Ulfasa, 
first announced for September 10, was 
postponed a week because of the death 
of Mr. Richard Hooley, owner of the 
theatre. 

689% Ty, septa Onl s2 (ek893. 

665, K., May 1, 1894. 

67§. A., Jan. 9, S. T., Jan. 3, 1894; 
Wicklund, op. cit., pp. 198-200. 

689, T., Nov. 15, Dec. 6, 1893 

69See p. 13. 

70S VAS? Ki Mchsi27 41894: 

ESA. t Octs hive 1a) OCt gl S.2h505- 

726 K,, Apr. 24, S. T., Apr. 25, 1894. 

736, 4., Aug. 28, S. T., Aug. 29, 1894. 

148s AguSeptst2 HoaKs Octeo SSayil 
Oct 10, 1894. See also Lindstrand’s ac- 
count of the evening’s events, p. 15. 

158. 14.75) KS Dec# 1171894: 

8S7K. Nove6. 5.1 NOvV.y/, 1392: 

ITS. As Leb. Ont kee tebe oe 9, 
S417 Febs6; 113}. 2081895. 

18h WA A Dtal6: 41895) 

198 eA aMch. 1951895: 

8°Skadespelarne har ordet, pp. 95-97; 
Saks Apt. 10,41895. | 

“1S. A. -Apr. 23, oaenewAplaossO} 
S: 1 eApr:610.01 895: 

S280! Apt.clG, SAT Aprale 1895: 

83S) A. Oct. TRS pbzasepts Ls Oct? 2; 
1895; 

tS. KOENOVaL2 SL B95: 

B09) Lprebwl2. 1896; 

868, (A. Dees 175, 1895,.Jan:: 7.1896: 
Mr. Ernst H. Behmer, letter, Aug. 31, 
1940. 

StS. A., ADA CS S.ohe eA Diao, Oe, 
Apr. 29, 1896. 

Se SeK pi Sepe 1, WS taeAug. 19, 1896, 
etc. 


895, A., Sept. 29, Si Kf Septaas same 
T., Sept. 23, 1896. 

80§. A., S..K., Oct.. 6, S.942., pepe 
Oct. 7, 14, 1896. 

919, K., Oct. 13, S. T., Oct. 14, 1896: 

929. K., Nov. 3, 8. T., Nov. 4, 1896. 

988..A., Dec. 15, 8. T., Novisl Saea 
1362361896, 

948. A., 8. .K.; Oct. 207 Se ieee 
1896. 

55. K., Nov. 17, S. T., Nov. 18, 1896. 
The Pinaforé manuscript was given by 
Mrs. Gustaf Wicklund to the Augustana 
College Library, Rock Island, Ill. 

968, A., Jan,.12; Snap jet a 
interviews. 

97§,.A., Mch, 15, Aprv12) Sakee Mc 
15, 8. T., Apr. 13, 1898. Carl Pfeil was 
in January 1898 manager of the tavern, 
Flaggen, at 67 E. Kinzie. Advertisement 
in Humoristen, Jan. 1, 1898. 

°8H,, May 18, June 1, 8, July 6, S. T., 
June 8, 22, 1898. 

295 A., Jan. 31, S. T., Jan. 4, 1899. 

100F7,. Oct. 12, Novig9f Sa oeenee 
Nov. 8, S. T., Nov. 9, 1898. 

101§. K,, Jan. 17, S. T., Jan. 18, 1899. 

1026 T. July 26, 1899. 

103The play was advertised as an adap- 
tation (S. A., Oct. 24, 1899), but Mr. 
Behmer has vouched for its originality. 
Letter, Aug. 31, 1940. 

104This was not the journalist, Ernst 
Lindblom, but the singer, who was from 
now on increasingly prominent. 

1055. A.,, Oct..24, NOVig), eee ae 
7, 8: £., Oct. 11, Nov” S3189omene 
Schréder’s roles were supplied by Mrs. 
Schroder. 

1069, ., Dec, 5; 125) 1890 ane 
1900; S. T., Dec. 6, 1899, Jan. 3, 1900. 
1079. -K., Jan. 9,5: 1,0 Janae eee 

1088. A., Jan. 30, Sod, Janeen ee 

1097, Feb. 14, 21, 1900; Hjalmar 
Nilsson, “Den férsta Svensk-Amerikan- 
ska operan,” Valkyrian, III (Jan. 1899), 
18-22; S. A., Aug. 8, Nov. 8, 1899, Jan. 
24, Feb. 13, 1900; S. K, Jan. 16, Feb. 
13, 8. T., Feb. 14, 1900. 

1108, K.,. Mch.» 20; Sai .juvMiceeee 
1900. 

1118. A., Oct..9, S: T., Oct lO miaous 

1125, A., Oct9, 23; SAK Octezaaan 
T., Oct. 17, 1900. 

1188, Ki, Feb. 12, Mch.. 5, S. T., Feb. 
13M190). 
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114Pfeil claimed that the play was 
original, and it was also said to be based 
on Doden fadder, which he used in May 
and later. S. A., Nov. 27, Dec. 11, 18, 
1900; S. K., Nov. 27, 1900, Jan. 1, 8, 
1901; S. T., Nov. 28, Dec. 19, 1900. 


1153, A., May 21, S.:T., May 21, 1901. 

1166 4. §. K., Jan. 8, 1901. 

1S APOct ALGRINov. 26, 275 SAaKi; 
Oct. 16, Nov. 6, S. T., Nov. 14, 28, 
1900. 

18S venska Skadespelare Sallskap. 


CHAPTER V 


1H, Oct. 9, 1901, Jan. 30, 1912; S. 
meelaire2 oo. 1. N., Jan. 30, 1912)" See 
p. 184. 

eyed Se0K:,.39. L., Mch. ‘1, 1904; 
S. K., Mch. 4, 1902; e¢ al. 

8Lydia Hedberg (Bergslagsmor), 
Reseminnen fran U. 8S. A. (Sk6fda, 
1925), pp. 50 ff.; interviews. 

45, K., Sept. 30, 1915. 

5§. K., Dec. 15, 1907 

6§, N., Apr. 10, 1906. 

7§. K., May 18, 1907. 

8§, N., Feb. 28, 1905. 

95, K., Mch. 30, 1907. 

10ST Alor, Mayeh, SiTN.,- Apr. 
29, 1913. 

119. K., Oct. 2, 1913, Nov. 25, 1905. 

soeneeeapr. /,°1906; S. T.4Oct. 8, 
1912, Aug. 30, 1904; S. A., Nov. 9, 
1909. 

189, K., Oct. 20, 1906, Mch. 26, 1910, 
et al. 

1489, N., Dec. 6, 1904. 

188. K,, Jan. 15, 1903. 

165. A., Oct. 23, 1906, Feb. 12, 1907; 
S. N,, Oct. 31, Jan. 9, 1906. 

17§, K., Apr. 7, 1906. 

18Tetter from Mr. Ernst H. Behmer, 
Aug. 21, 1940. 

fesse jan, 2, 1936, S..L. N.,Sept. 
19, 1911. 

20Interview with Rosa Pearson Bur- 
geson, et al. 

235, A, Feb. 9, 1928, Mch. 4, 19, 
1937. 

225, A., 5. K., May 13, 1920. 

239. A., Mch. 15, 1928; S. A. T., Nov. 
11, 1943, Mch. 23, 1944, Sept. 25, 
1947, et al. 

24Behmer, /oc. cit., p. 114. 

eerie, Aug, 20, 1914. 

26Skarstedt, Pennfaktare, p. 190; S. T. 
N., Jan. 9, 1917. 

27§, A., July 30, 1914; S. A. T., Feb. 
5, 1941. 

289. A., Mch. 27, §. K., Mch. 10, S. T., 


Feb. 20, S. V., Feb. 16, Mch. 30, 1906. 
See p. 164. 

29§. A., S. T. N., Dec. 10, 1907; inter- 
views. 

30Fmma Meissner, “Mina forsta de- 
buter,” in Skadespelarne har ordet, pp. 
127-131; Herman Hofberg, ed. 
Svenskt biografisk handlexicon (Stock- 
hola, 1903). li mloa. ja Keo july 26, 
1907. 

31H,, Mch. 19, June 22, S. A., July 1, 
1910. Madame Lundberg’s article in 
Skadespelarne har ordet is mainly an 
amusing account of her happy and suc- 
cessful period in Paris. Pp. 115-124. 

EN) Gayo Cot GRP BD BS PS, 

839. T. N., Mch. 23, 1909. 

84Behmer, Joc. cit., p. 117; §. A., S. K., 
Oct. 8, 1910. 

85Gustaf af Geijerstam, “Teater,’ Ord 
och Bild, V (1896), 523-528; Tor Hed- 
berg, Ett Decennium (Stockholm, 
1913), UI, 24-27, 125-129; August 
Lindberg. En Monografi (Stockholm, 
1911); Gustaf Linden, “August Lind- 
berg,’ Ord och Bild, XXVI (1917), 
365-372; Ny Illustrerad Tidning, V 
(1884), 401; Ny Svensk Tidskrift, VI 
(1885), 275 ff.; Ollén, op. cit., passim.; 
Ord och Bild, IV (1895). 385-389, X 
(1901), 385-386, XIV (1905), 410, 
XVI (1907), 61; Svenskt biografisk 
handlexikon, Il, 65; Ur Dagens Kronika, 
IX (1889), 88-101. See also pp. 92-93 
as to Edwin Bjorkman’s account of 
Lindberg. 

36 bok om Per Lindberg (Stockholm, 
1944); Ord och Bild, XXXI (1922), 
120, XXXVI (1927), 36, XXXVII 
(1928), 111; Per Lindberg, Anders de 
Wahl (Stockholm, 1944), and Gosta 
Ekman (Stockholm, 1942). 

87Ord och Bild, XII (1903), 611- 
612; Svensk uppslagsbok (Malmo, 
1947-1949), VIII, 513-514; §. T. N., 
Nov. 14, 1911. A book of songs by 
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Elis Olson was given as a premium by 
Svenska Amerikanaren in 1913. Adver- 
tisement, S. A. T., Apr. 7, 1949. 

38H, Mch. 26, Oct. 1, Nov. 12, 1912, 
Jan. 7, Oct. 16, 1913; S. A., Mch. 28, 
May 22, 1912, Feb. 5, Oct. 16, 1913; 
S. K., May 25, S. T. N., May 26, 1912. 

The path of the impressario for Swed- 
ish artists was often far from smooth, 
and others besides Olson were ready to 
criticize America’s democratic Swedes. 
The book written by Bergslagsmor, a 
ballad singer, about her travels is a case 
in point. She writes appreciatively of re- 
ceptive audiences, and of Mrs. Myhr- 
man’s efforts on her behalf, undertaken 
as a favor after she had “sworn off’ be- 
cause of the Elis Olson affair, but the 
account is frequently satirical about the 
way of life in Swedish America. Del- 
bostintan, another popular folk enter- 
tainer, wrote with far more kindliness 
and understanding. Lydia Hedberg, 
Reseminnen fran U. S. A.; Ida Gawell- 
Blumenthal, Stintans Amerika fard 
(Stockholm, 1908). 

°9Program, Nov. 23, 1907; manu- 
script copy of the play; Kurre-Kalender, 
1903; S. N., 1904; S. T., Dec. 31, 1902. 
See n. 48, p. 368, and n. 108, p. 369. 

The word kolingen, meaning 
drunken good-for-nothing, was popular- 
ized by cartoonist Albert Engstr6m of 
Sweden. 

419. K., Nov. 26, 1904. 

*°The Dalkullan Almanak from 1910 
to 1921 (and probably both earlier and 
later) advertised twenty-odd plays, 
chiefly comedies, at prices from ten to 
sixty cents. L6fstr6m’s Teater-Biblioteket 
plays are still available at the Dalkullan 
shop in Chicago. 

TS. A, OCC al On SAK. LT ULYe LO; 
1901. 

intel Vad eth YOu SUN sl YP Lae 8979S GF 8 Vale 3 
characteristically took exception to Beh- 
mer’s interpretation of Prior Botvid, 
with eyes rolling ‘‘as if he were a canni- 
bal chief in pursuit of missionaries.” 

ABT Ly Se id oe UN NOW ZO. cSt 
Nov. 27, 1901. 

46§. N., Dec. 10, S. T., Dec. 11, 1901. 

47H, Feb. 12, Mch. 5, S. A., Feb. 11, 
S. K., Feb. 11, Mch. 4, S. T., Feb. 12, 
1902. 

*8The copy owned by Mr. Melinder, 


with Mr. Strand named as author, kindly 
lent by Mrs. Melinder. Of interest is the 
fact that directions for settings that pre- 
cede the play are given in English. 

49§. A., Mch. 11, Apr. 8, S. K., Feb. 
18, Mch. 11, 18, S. N., Apr. 8, S. T., 
Mch 12, 1902. 

508, A., §. N., May 6, 1902. A sign 
of changing times may be noted in the 
fact that a performance of Pinafore by 
the John E. Young Opera Company was 
the feature of the Swedish Glee Club’s 
Bellman Day celebration July 27. S. K., 
July 22, 1902. 

519. T., Apr. 25, 1903. Nerkingarne 
was also acted in Joliet, Ill., December 
2.08.0, Dec? 1902 

828. A, Aptivls:1903% 

53Interviews with Mr. Ernst H. Beh- 
mer, Mrs. Werner Melinder, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Carl Milton. Mrs. Melinder 
has lent the Ljuzngby Horn MS. There is 
seeming correspondence between the 
handwriting in the text and Mr. Lilje- 
gren’s signature on the cover. 

545, A., Oct. 21, S. K., Aug.’ 5; Sepe 
16, Oct. 21, S. N., Oct 28, S. T., Sept. 
17, 1902. 

589. A., S. K., SIN, Nov. ER 1902 

°6§. A., Mch. 31, Apr. 7, S. K., Mch. 
31, S. T., Apr. 1, 1903. 

57§. A., Dec. 23, 1902; So Kay Sa 
Jan. 6, S. T., Jan. 7, 14, 1903. 

58An announcement of the season's 
plans on September 15 named Brusell 
and Behmer as company directors, but 
from October 6 on the Svenska Teater- 
sallskap was referred to as Brusell’s. Em- 
phasis was given, however, to its fifth 
year of activity. S. A., Sept. 15, Oct. 6, 
1903. 

9S.A., Sept 22, Oct. 6, Sok See 
Oct. 6, 1903. 

608. A., Oct. 13; Dec 85a 
27, Dec. 8, S. T., Oct. 28, Dec. 9, 1903. 

“1This play, too, has been lent by Mrs. 
Werner Melinder. 

629. A., Sept. 15, Oct. 27 SR 
29, Oct. 27, S. N,, Oct..27, See 
23, 1903. 

689. Ay Si Ke, Jamin de 904 

649. A., Feb. 9, Mch. 1, Mch. 22, S. 
K.,4.Mch. 1, 722, (5.: Ni; Mech. Poses 
Mch. 2, 23, 1904. The March perform- 
ance probably replaced a Svenska Teater- 
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sdllskap production planned for that 
month. S. T., Dec. 9, 1903. 

65§. A., Oct. 18, 1904, Mch. 12, 26, 
Apr. 19, 1925; S. N., Oct. 18, S. T., 
Oct. 19, 1904. 

PS 7A.,.8..N., Nov: 22) 4S. K., Nov. 
26, S. T., Nov. 23, 1904. 

LAY A, S. N., Dec. 5, S. K., Dec. 10, 
G25 Dec: 7; 1904; interview with Mrs. 
Werner Melinder. 

68§. A., Jan. 24, S. K., Jan. 21, S. N., 
Jan. 17, 1905. 

S°SiA., Mch. 21; S: K.i)Mch:25;'S. T.,; 
Mch. 22, 1905. 

108. A., S. N., Feb. 21, S. T., Feb. 22, 
1905. See p. 134. 

omens 22,5. N.; Aperi8sS.T., 
Apr. 19, 1905. 

72§, A., May 9, S. K., Apr. 22, 29, S. 
T., Apr. 26, 1905. 

735. A., May 2, 1905. 

74This situation was exceptional. As 
Mr. Donaldson has written, “During my 
long engagement under Col. Henry W. 
Savage management, he kindly gave me 
permission to appear on Sunday eve- 
nings with the Swedish Theater Com- 
pany whenever I came to Chicago and 
played The Prince of Pilsen at the Stude- 
baker Theater.” Letter, Aug. 8, 1950. 

75§. A., Aug. 29, S. K., Sept. 2, S. N., 
Aug. 29, S. T., Aug. 30, 1905. 

Px As Noy. 28,.5.,K.,. Nov. 25, S. 
Peon, INOY, 21,.1905. 

77§,. K., Sept. 30, S. N., Sept. 26, S. 
T., Sept. 27, 1905. 

yr. tcc, 3, 5. K:, Dec: 9,5: N., 
S. T., Dec. 5, 1905. 

peomen ee. 25, 1905; S. N., So F} 
Jan. 9, 1906. 

eo .vie,apre 10;S.:K., Apr:-14, S. N., 
S. T., Apr. 10, 1906. 

®1The comment was probably in- 
tended to carry some implications, as 
the engagement of Hedwig Brusell and 
Werner Melinder was shortly announced. 
S. T., Feb. 6, 1906. 

Pinks rep. 3, 8. N., §: Tj Jan. 30; 
1906. 

eS. A, May: '5,5..K., May 19,’S. T., 
May 15, 1906. 

849. A., May 22, S. K., May 26, S. N., 
S. T., May 22, 1906. 

85§. A., Mch. 13, §. N., Mch. 6, 1906. 

869. K., Mch. 10, 1906, et al. 

87H, Mch. 13, 1906. 


88§. A., Feb. 27, Mch. 20, Apr. 3, S. 
K., Mch. 20, 24, Apr. 7, S. N., Mch. 20, 
S. f., Feb. 20, 27, Mch. 20, Apr. 3, S. 
V., Mch. 30, 1906. 

BS. Kopsept. 22, SP Ie N.,:Seprsi18, 
1906. 

908. A., Sept. 25, Oct. 23, 1906, Jan. 
8, 1907; S. T. N., Oct. 2, 9, 30, 1906, 
et al. 

°1This is the story in S. V., Apr. 6, 
1907. In direct contradiction, S. T. N., 
Apr. 2 and Oct. 22, 1907, called the 
programs given celebrations of a fifth 
anniversary. I have found no earlier 
mention of such a company, though 
these actors had presented similar enter- 
tainment on many occasions. 

"Zo: As Oaty 16,5. -K, Oct. 20 5Seel. 
N., Oct. 16, 1906. 

P55) A. wINOV, 20, 38. Key NOV 243 
1906. 

P4$. A. Dec. lind: K., Dec, 122SaT: 
N., Dec. 11, 1906. 

%5§. A., §: T. N.,; Jan. 8, 1907. 

969 iK.< Feb) 9, §,.E. N.s Feb. 12;.S. 
V., Feb. 8, 1907. 

975, 4, Mch. «1 2,,.26,, S,;.K.~Michs9, 
16, 23, S. T. Ns Mch. 12, 1907. 

985. A., S. T. N., Mch. 19, 1907. 

DoS AAA DE Ata Oa eA Dial 2 O00, Ak. 
N., Apr. 16, 1907. 

1009 4., May 14, S. K., Mch. 30, May 
18, S. T. N., Apr. 2, May 14, 1907. See 
material from S. K. article, p. 133. 

1019. A., June 4, S. K., June 8, 1907. 

1028 24 uly O42 500 ha) LY, 202). 
T. N., July 23, 1907. 

108 CA, Se Be. N., June.29,; 1907: 

AEN OC DULL AUS 1 stk ie 

1055, A, Octiy8} 1908: 

$6 S154), Septh24etS. Kur Sept, 28,18. 
T. N., Sept. 24, 1907. 

107$he had only a week in which to 
learn the role and prepare for her first 
appearance, Mrs. Burgeson (the former 
Rosa Pearson) tells. 

06S ALS? TN. Octet 15; 1L9OVSipros 
gram, Waukegan, Nov. 23, 1907, 
Schwartz's Theatre. In connection with 
the October performance, Algot E. 
Strand was first mentioned as responsible 
for the adaptation, but there was no in- 
dication that this was not the same play 
acted earlier. 

1099'. 1... Nov, 26,5. Ki, Nov.930, 
1907. 
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1106 4., Dec. 10, S. K., Dec. 14, S. T. 
N., Dec. 10, 1907. 

111§ 4., §. K., Dec. 17, 1907. 

1126 4., Jan. 21, S. K., Jan. 25, 1908. 

1139, 4., §. T. N., Jan. 7, 1908. 

1149 4., Jan. 28, S. K., Feb. 1, 5S. T. 
N., Jan. 28, 1908. 

WES MAS Janri2o,7siK ep. 16; 22; 
1908. 

1169, 4., Aug. 18, 1908. 

117Jda Gawell-Blumenthal, op. czt., pp. 
91, 93-94, 178; S. A., Feb. 25, S. K., 
Feb. 29, 1908. 

1186 4., Mch. 10, 17, 24, S. K., Mch. 
28, 1908. 

1196, 4., Sept. 1, 22, 29, Oct. 8, S. K., 
Oct. 3, 10, 1908. 

1209. 4., Oct. 15, S. K., Oct. 18, 1908. 

1219, 4., Nov. 12, Dec. 3, S. K., Dec. 
5, 1908. 

1229 A., Nov. 12, 1908. 

1238, A., Jan. 7, 1909. 

1249. 4., Mch. 18, S. T. N., Mch. 16, 
1909. 

125§, 4., Apr. 1, 8, S. T. N., Apr. 6, 
1909. An appearance of Miss Sandberg 
with Behmer’s company in a March 7 
production of Vermlindingarne at the 
Grand Opera House had been an- 
nounced, but seems to have been can- 
celled. S. A., Feb. 11, 1909. 

e265 AS uly 1); 22,007 LN ay 
20, 1909. 

1271S padespelarne har ordet, pp. 115- 
124; S. A., July 1, Sept. 16, 1909. The 
shortened form of the title, Partserpoy- 
ken, was used in Chicago. 

1289."A., sept. 23,5. 1: Ni, Sept: 21, 
1909. 

1299. TaN OctPo; 1909! 

1305) A5 Oct) 28) 21909; -Mchi"17, 
1910;°S--K;) Mch. 19929108535. 4N.; 
Nov. 2, 1909. 

1319 A., Oct. 28, Nov. 4, S. K., Nov. 
6, S. T. N., Oct. 26, Nov. 2, 1909. 

13286 As, Nov. 18425004 Kee NOV. 0} 
Zig 909% 9) 

4889. K:, Mch! 5,26, S.. TaN. Mch: 
22, 1910. 

1349.A., Oct. 27, S. Ki; Oct! 29;.1910. 

1358, 4., Nov. 3, S. K., Nov. 5, S. T. 
N., Nov. 1, 1910. 

4889. CAL Deti'8 OS THING Deci*13; 
1910. 

1878. A., Jan. 26, S. K., Jan. 28, S. T. 
N., Jan. 24, 1911. 


1386, 4,, Feb. 2, S. K., Feb. 4, 8. T. N., 
Tames iLike 

1399. 1K. Apts 15, 1981. 

1409 4., Oct. 5, S. K., Oct. 7, 8. T. N., 
Octs 19 Rit 

1419. °K.,<Oct 14,)8. 2p Acta 
1911. 

1429, T._.N., eptalg, 1g 

143Carl G. Laurin, “Fran Stockholms 
teatrar,’ Ord och Bild, XI (1902), 
611-612; program, Rockford; S. A., 
Nov. 16, 30, 1911, Mch. 7, 1912; S. K., 
Oct. 28, Nov. 4, 18, 25, 1911, Mch. 9, 
1912; §. T. N., Nov. 7, 14, 28, 1911. 

1449. JA., Feb. 8, S. K., Feb. 10, 24, 
Sad ANG Rebs 65,19 P23 

145Program. 

1469. K., May 25, 1912. See p. 144. 

1478. A., Oct. 26,-Nov. 2)°23) SK 
Oct. 14, 28, Nov. 4, 18, Dec. 23, S. T. 
N., Oct. 17, 31, Nov. 21; Dec*i2y 19; 
1911. 

148Fn bok om Per Lindberg, pp. 18- 
24; Ollén, op. c#t., pp. 290-298; H., Jan. 
23, §.° Ai, Jane 25) SR jae, ee 
T. Ni, Jan. 23, 1912; program; inter- 
views with Ida Anderson-Werner, Carl 
and Augusta Milton, Mrs. Knut Schro- 
der. 

1497, Jan. 30, S. Al Jans 2), eee 
Jang Onl oi. 

150Fn bok om Per Lindberg, pp. 20- 
26; H., Jan. 30, Apr. 12, 1912. 

1518. K., Jan. 6, S. TN, Jan. Qeaona 

1828°A., Apr. 4, S. Key Mena] Gees 
Gil 972) 

1639. -A., May 2, Sia saree 
1912. 

P45 *Ke Apez0r lore 

155Occasional references show that 
there were more minor performances by 
such groups than were advertised or re- 
ported. 

15677, Oct. 8,5. i4., Oct) 107 See Ne 
Oct. 8, 1912. 

157 FS S.A. S.. Kj May ApS ee 
Apr. 29}19.13! 

158. Sot Apt. 3.61 oes 

1599. \A.,Apr. 10/1913: 

1SPSEe 15 9,1 D. Jae 

161H,, Jan. 21, Chicago Tribune, Jan. 
20, 1913. 

162FF,, Apr. 30, 1912, Jan. 28, Feb. 4, 
Apr. 10, 1913; §. A., Mch. 5, 1912, Feb. 
13, Apr. 10, 1913. 
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ACES3A.,/S. K., May’22, Si: Ti .N?, May 
27, 1913; program. 

nesS 07 NGM chs 17; 1914. 

SSF. Band; 1914,°S.rA) H:, Feb. 4, 
11, 1915. 

48°%.A., Mch: 5, 1914. 

a Sye7i;,: Sept (2,111, 1913. 

EpED. Ac; ds? K.j:Septi25; Oct. 2; 1913, 
Feb. 26, 1914, S. T. N., Sept. 23, 30, 
1913. 

Re AgwwK.Jani8;2Se0.-Ny, Jan. 
6, 1914. 

periaes vai. 3'S: Kip pry 27! 8S. TenN., 
Mch. 31, 1914. 

att. July?30, S. A.,/July 23,.30, S. 
K., July 30, S. T. N., July 28, 1914. 

172FT,, Aug. 20, Sept. 24, S.A.H., Oct. 
1, S..K., Sept. 24, Oct. 1, S. T. N., Sept. 
22, 29, 1914. 

SAAT, SorK0Novei5;"S. 7. N., 
Nov. 3, 1914. 

MSSeANH.,Feby 4, 11,1915. 

peo eld, Jat 28,.Apr. 15, 1915. 


176H,, Dec. 25, 1913, Feb. 26, 1914. 

117§. A. H., Sept. 23, 30, Oct. 21, S. 
K., Sept. 30, Oct. 14, §. T. N., Sept. 28, 
Oct. 12, 1915. 

18S, A., Mchai53 S22, Ny Mche 13; 
19 

1798. A., Nov. 2, 1916, Mch. 1, 1917, 
S. (Ki Nove 2a S,2T eN, Oce 31,1916, 
Feb. 27, 1917. 

£505 eA Sit K-wOct. 25ST > Ne Oct. 
23497 |. 

181 Ollén; op cst, p. 155; S.A. SK, 
Apr. 18, S. T. N., Apr. 16, 1918. 

1829 AviFeb. 3322 14 S. Ki, Feb:221;'S: 
T. N., Feb. 19, 1918. 

183 Also called Folk-Teatern. 

184Cast for November performance in 
Waukegan, Illinois. 

1858, T. F—Svenska Teater Forening. 

186Visiting company of actors from 
Boston, New York, etc. 

187 Just by chance, Behmer’s translation 
of Tillfalliigheter, was also acted. 


CHAPTER VI 


1The chronological table for this 
chapter is limited to plays headed by the 
old actors, those presented by these three 
companies and the Svenska Teater- 
ensemble that preceded Svenska Folk- 
teatern, and the two late revivals of 
Vermlandingarne. A supplement to the 
chapter, following the chronological 
table, lists alphabetically all the other 
plays recorded for the period, with main 
facts of performance. 

2Adolph B. Benson and Naboth 
Hedin, Swedes in America, 1638-1938 
(New Haven, Conn., 1938), pp. 116- 
bi hp 

80rd och Bild, XVI (1907), 293; 
XLI (1932), 107; XLIII (1934), 121; 
XLIV (1935), 384-385; XLV (1936), 
116-117. 

4§. A., Sept. 12, 26, S. K., Sept. 26, 
S. T. N., Sept. 25, 1918. 

5S. A., Nov. 17, S. K., Nov. 14, 1918. 

6S. A., S. K., Oct. 9, 1919, Mch. 25, 
1920, S. T. N., Oct. 8, 1919, Mch. 24, 
1920. 

Se, SeK Noyesh3, 1919. 

8§, A., Aug. 28, Sept. 21, 1919, S. T. 
N., Jan. 28, 1920. 

9S. A., Sept. 9, Oct. 21, S. K., Sept. 


23, Oct. 14; §.-T. N., ‘Oct. 13, 20, 1920. 

108, A., Jan. 6, Feb. 17, Mch. 2, S. K., 
Feb. 3, Mch. 10, S. T. N., Feb. 2, Apt. 
P5e L924) 

EUSA oN ter OCED (tos Lhe IN WO 
20219215 

129. A: Dec8, §. T.N.; Dec. 77,1921. 

13$.A., Jan. 12, Apr: 6,'S.°K., Jan. 12, 
Mch. 20, Apr. 6, 1922, S. T. N., Nov. 2, 
LO2T aneT ts 922. 

t* SHA Atte. 3h) SATAN. Sept 27, 
1922. 

18$15A4., NovitZ: 23°30, Dec. 7, Sen, 
Nov. 23, §. T. N., Nov. 15, 22, 1922. 

168) AMS) KS Nov.zly29, 19237 SAR, 
May 7, 1924. 

17§, A., Oct. 16, 30, 1924, Apr. 23, 
1925"5.K.,. Oct 50,1925 

18On April 18 and 19, 1925, a Rock- 
ford company acted Svarfar; and on No- 
vember 15, 1925, and February 21, 
April 17, and June 20, 1926, presented 
Nerkingarne. S. A., Mch. 12, 1925, Feb. 
4, 25, Apr. 8, 22, 1926, S. K., June 24, 
1926, S. T. N., Nov. 18, 1925. 

19§ T, N., Jan. 20, Mch. 10, 1926. 

298 Ae SERS Octi 5 HSAT MING Oct. 
14, 1925. 

219, A., S. K., Mch. 25, 1926. 
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25. A., Apr. 11, 8. K., Apr. 8, S. T. 
N., Mch. 31, 1926. 

23§, K., Oct. 7, 1926. 

249, A., Sept. 23, 30, Oct. 7, 14, 27, 
S. T. N., Oct. 27, 1926. 

“oInterviews. 

26§, A., Oct. 28, Dec. 2, 1926, S. A. 
T., Aug. 30, 1945, S. K., Nov. 18, S. 
EAN, Dec4l, 1926: 

27§, A., Apr. 7, Aug. 11, Sept. 8, Oct. 
DIS a We CL Siac sad ay Woche 
1927. 

289, K., May 24, 1928. 

285, 1As ec™ 8) 515, SK, 6.Decn- 29, 
1927. 

3°On a loose sheet in the manuscript 
copy of Lifvet pa landet there is a cast 
for the play, written in an unidentified 
hand. 

81See pp. 110-111. 

325. A., Aug. 26, 1926, Feb. 23, Mch. 
8, 1928, §. A. T., Mch. 4, 1937, S. K., 
Mch. 28, 1928. 

338, A., §. K., Nov. 8, S. T. N., Nov. 
Taleo 

34Sjoberg played Sven; Maja Dejen- 
berg-Anderson, Stina; Werner Norén, 
Per; and Thore Osterberg, Anders. Olle 
was Lopare-Nisse, and the well known 
Hilda Hellstrom-Gagnée, Mor Lisa. S. 
A., Dec. 6, 13, 20, S. K., Dec. 20, 1928. 

3°§, A., Nov. 22, Dec. 13, 1928, Jan. 
63,1929, 82 7..N,, Jan..2, 1929: 

36Carl Stockenberg “Svenska Folktea- 
tern,’ Hembygden, p. 104; S. A., June 
6, 27, S. K., July 4, 1929. 

87When Behmer returned briefly to 
theatrical activity in June 1931, pre- 
senting Majorens dottrar for Svenskarnas 
Dag at the Good Templar Park, his 
actors were drawn mainly from Svenska 
Folkteatern forces. S. A., June 11, 25, 
S. T. N., June 24, 1931. 

SSS. fA Deb. 112 18! - TAN, wjani ) 21, 
Feb. 11, 1931. 

395. T. N., Jan. 29, 1936. Behmer 
gave a Swedish recitation on a Swedish 
Glee Club radio program in February 
1936, and in March of that year the 
Miltons, Sjoberg, Paul Norling, and 
Herta Larson presented a radio sketch, 
En spelemansdgen (A fiddler story). 
Svenska Folkteatern had given a Swedish 
radio program in June 1935, also. S. A., 
June 27, 1935, Feb. 20, 1936, S. T. N., 
Mch. 18, 1936. 


106, A., Oct. 31, S. T. N., Sept. 19, 
1934. 

419. A., Feb. 7, 14, 1935. 

429, A., Oct. 24, 31, Nov. 14, 21, Dec. 
26, 1935, S. T. N., Nov. 20, 1935, Jan. 
8, 1936. 

48For instance, not all the plays listed 
as given by the company called Myggan 
in an account in Hembygden (p. 43) 
appear in the newspaper records. Nor 
are references to the number of per- 
formances of a specific play within a 
season always borne out by newspaper 
records. 

449 A. T., Aug. 9, 1949. 

43The Verdandi Club, also, has had 
a long history, and for many years pub- 
lished an excellent periodical, Bokstugan. 

16Hembygden, pp. 101-103. 

‘7E, Einar Andersson, clipping from — 
Good Templar publication, Linder Clip- 
ping Collection; Bland Norrlénningar 1 
Chicago (Chicago, 1942), p. 9; S. A. 
T., Mch. 3, 1938. 

‘SHembygden, p. 43, and passim. 

49The name Norden had been used by 
an amateur company in 1911, but there 
is no evidence of connection with the 
1925-1926 Norden. 

‘°Hjalmar Peterson (Olle i Skratt- 
hult) was born in Varmland in 1885, 
came to Minneapolis in 1906, and im- 
mediately became a success on the stage 
with his comic Swedish characterizations 
and songs. He toured Sweden with a 
Swedish American quartette in 1909, 
returned to the United States in 1911, 
and began the extensive tours that con- 
tinued into the 1930’s and have been 
recently revived. For a number of years 
his wife, Olga Peterson, was his leading 
lady. Sdngarfest album, nd., Linder 
Clipping Collection, e¢ al. 

*1See pp. 234-237 and 242-243. 

52A1f Henriques, Svensk litteratur 
efter 1900 (Stockholm, 1945), pp. 115- 
116; Carl G. Laurin, Ord och Bild, 
XXV (1916), 108, XXVI (1917), 
396-397, XXVII (1918), 120-121; 
Svenskt forfattarlextkon, 1900-1940, 
Bengt Ahlén, ed. (Stockholm, 1942), I, 
154-155; S. A., Apr. 19, 25, 1925. 

3Svenskt forfattarlexikon, Ul, 756- 


“4Svenskt forfattarlexikon, I, 826; S. 
T. N., Jan. 6, 1926. 
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558. A., Dec. 29, 1932, Dec. 14, 1933, 
S§. T. N., Dec. 28, 1932. 

56Svenskt forfattarlexikon, 1, 473; S. 
A., May 23, 1929. 

*’There had been a performance by 
the Lake View Division of the South 
Side Arbetar Forbund as early as No- 
vember, 1911, and other performances 
by related groups may have been given 
without newspaper record. 

58 Bokstugan, no. 39, Jan. 29, 1926, p. 
19; Svenskt forfattarlexikon, 1, 65-66; 
S. A., Feb. 27, May 14, 28, 1936, S. K., 
Jan. 31, 1924. Three performances of 
Skokan rattvisan were recorded in the 
press, but the Mch. 29, 1936, perform- 
ance was the fourth of the season, ac- 
cording to §. T. N., Mch. 25. 

Aaa forfattarlexikon, Wl, 860- 
86l. 

60§. 4., Apr. 3, 1930. 

‘1This may be related to the play by 
Fridolf, Krakemala marknad eller Rosen 
fran herregarden. (Krakemala fair or 
the rose of the manor). Forfattarlext- 
kon, I, 473. 

Fad «, ADROLI193 7. 

688. A. T., Feb. 28, 1935. 

648, A. T., Mch. 2, 16, 1939; Varm- 
land var hembygd, V (1930), 39. 

SSvenskt forfattarlexikon, I, 160-162, 
273-274, and passim. 

S6Interview with Mr. Paul Norling. 

S7Svenska forfattarlexikon, II, 620; S. 
A. T., Feb. 13, 1941. 

68Svenska forfattarlextkon, I, 209. 

sey. A. T., Dec. 10, 1936. 

Svenska forfattarlextkon, WW, 567- 
568. 

“Carl G. Laurin, Ord och Bild, XIV 
(1905), 410; XXXIX (1930), 335; 
XL (1931), 415-416. 

*2See pp. 219 and 236. 

3Skarstedt, Pennfaktare, p. 189; 
“Svensk Amerikanska konstnare,’ Lin- 
der Clipping Collection; Westman, 
The Swedish element in the United 
States, III, 280; interviews. 

748. A., Mch. 1, Apr. 12, S. K., Feb. 
1, Mch..1, 1923. 

155. A., Feb. 12, 19, S. K., Feb. 19, 
5S. I. N., Feb. 18, 1925. 

8S. va Dec. 9,' Se K.,'Oct. 2, 7, Nov. 
4, 9, Dec. 8, S. T. N., Dec. 9, 1926. 

Similar in type was Arvid Nelson's 
Hej svejs i lingonskogen (We'll be see- 


ing you), presented by Svenska Folk- 
teatern actors at Belmont Hall in Octo- 
ber 1933. S. A., Oct. 5, 19, 1933. 

CS aL, Oct 39, 5S, t1 ZEN, Sept 13; 
£933: 

798. A., Dec. 19, 1946; interview with 
Mr. Paul Norling. 

8°Interviews; JS. A., May 30, 1935. 

®lInterviews; programs, Linder Clip- 
ping Collection; S. A. T., Mch. 27, 1941, 
Mch. 31, 1949; Varmland var hembyed, 
IV (1929), 16. 

8°Not unnaturally, in view of its Bel- 
mont Avenue location, the Victoria has 
from time to time shown Swedish 
movies. Among its Swedish pictures in 
1949 were Lifvet pa landet and a 
modern version of a comedy acted by 
Svenska Folkteatern, Halta Lena och 
vindogda Per. 

88In 1945 the North Side Auditorium 
was purchased by members of Svithiod 
lodges organized as the Svithiod Club. 
Sob anil 91950, 

849. A. T., May 20, 1937. 

85Interviews with Arvid Nelson, Paul 
Norling, and Carl Stockenberg; Stocken- 
berg, Joc. ctt. 

86§, T, N., Jan. 8, 1936, et al. 

87§. A., June 5, July 3, 1930, May 7, 
1931, Feb. 1, 1934, S. A. T., Aug. 24, 
E57: 

88Carl G. Laurin, Ord och Bild, 
XXXIV (1925),427; XXXIII (1924), 
173-172. 

89°Hembygden, p. 106. 

2°Nelson wrote two comedies for the 
company, Hemma hos Karlsons and 
Handlarns forsta piga; the musical play, 
Soder om Rio Grande; and was part 
author of their revues of 1933, 1935, 
and 1940. Two of his musical plays 


- were acted by other groups: Frithiof och 


Carmencita and He svejs i lingonskogen. 

°1Carl Grimberg, Svenska folkets un- 
derbara oden (Stockholm, 1916-1924). 

92§. A., Dec. 11, 25, 1930, Jan. 8, 15, 
1931, S. T. N., Dec. 24, 1930, Jan. 14, 
1931. 

Lindblom, op. cit., p 33; S. A. T., 
Feb. 13, 1941. 

949, A., Dec. 14, 1933, Jan. 4, 1934, 
Sil AN cop J aftd 41041 934.015 

958, A., Dec. 26, 1935, Jan. 9, 1936, 
S. T. N., Dec. 25, 1935, Jan. 8, 1936. 

%6§, A. T., Dec. 12, 26, 1940. 
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®7Stockenberg, Joc. cit., p. 106; S. A., 
Dec. 31, 1941. 

*8Interviews; S. A., Oct. 24, 1934. 

999. A., Feb. 13, 20, Mch. 20, 1930, 
Aug. 20; Sept..3, Octs8, 1931; 5S. TaN., 
Jan .1, 1930, Oct. 7, 1931; programs. 

aS cA lunes), 1953 

1019. A., Feb. 15, 1935; interviews. 

102§, A., Mch. 5, Oct. 15, 1936. 

1038, A., Feb. 14, 1935. 

1048, A., July 30, Aug. 7, 14, Oct. 23, 
S. T. N., Aug. 13, 1930, et al. 

1058) 7. NG Nov.5y1b2,91930;inter- 
views. Of interest is the fact that a 
Finnish performance of the play was 
given the evening after the Folkteatern 
premiere, and in the same hall. 

106 S iL PRA praleytbeabo3 ke 

107§, A., Dec. 14, 1936, Jan. 7, 1937, 
S. A. T., Dec. 18, 1941, Jan. 8, 1942. 

LSS Fe Oct 381701935; 

1098, A., Jan. 26, 1933, Dec. 20, 1934. 

1106, 4. T., Dec. 7, 28, 1939, Jan. 4, 
1940. 

111§, A, T., Dec. 23, 1937, Jan. 6, 
1938. 

1129. A., Mch. 21, S. T. N., Mch. 20, 
1935. 

1138, 4., June 14, 1932. 

114Stockenberg, Joc. cit., p. 105; S. A, 
June 5, 26, S. T. N., June 25, 1930. 

1158, A., June 16, 23, 1932 

11689. MMCh. 62,29; 81.933: 

1178, A., May 26, Oct. 27, Nov, 3, 24, 
1932, S. A. T., June 17, 1948, May 4, 
1950, S. T. N., Oct. 19, 26, 1932. 

18S. 7A) Octe267 1933 98 MAE Oct 
13, 1938. 

1199. T. N., Dec. 26, 1934. The same 
pattern undoubtedly characterized these 
two plays also: Kurt Goransson’s Fis- 
karne Ostermans sommargdast (Fisher- 
men Ostermans’ summer guest), acted 
by Idrott in 1936; and Peter Jonssons 
huskors, presented by the Chicago Swed- 
ish Male Chorus in 1941. 

120The Belmont Hall performance of 
Nummer 39 cannot be so regarded. 

A2tS VA Vath og 24,65 CD aee tosis 
N., Feb. 6, 1935. 

1229, A., June 13, 20, S. T. N., June 
19; 1935. 

123Strindberg was urged by August 
Lindberg to make the adaptation, and 
his comment on the 1889 premiére was 
made in a letter to Lindberg. Lindberg 


gave a more successful production of 
Hemsoborna in Helsingfors in 1890. 
Ollén, op. cit., pp. 94-96. 

124Martin Lamm, August Strindberg, 
Del 1 (Stockholm, 1940), pp. 377-399. 

125§ 4. T., Apr. 29, May 6, 13, 20, 
LOS]: 

1269). Ai »T.,. Nov. 11.0; 1938) 

1279, A. T., Nov. 17, 1938; interview 
with Mr. Carl Stockenberg. 

1289 T. N., Feb. 7, 1934. 

129Mr. Stockenberg directed similar 
pageants for the Svithiod Order in 1935 
and 1938, and Mr. Behmer had charge 
of the elaborate historical pageant de- 
picting the history of the Swedes of the 
United States at the Century of Progress 
Swedish Day, in September 1934. 

130§. A. T., May 19, 1942. 

131Of interest is the fact that attorney 
Carl H. Lundquist, president of Varm- 
lands Nation, had married Wanja Nau- 
clair, who acted with Brusell and Behmer 
companies. 

1326, A, T., Jan. 26, Feb. 21, Aug. 1, 
ff., Oct. 3, 10, 24, 31, 1946; interview 
with Mr. Paul Norling. 

1383Other persons present included 
Mrs. Werner Melinder, of Milwaukee, 
Fred Bolling, John Melin, Magda Lewis, 
and Ebba Kempe. Mr. Stockenberg was 
kept away by an illness which had also 
prevented his acting in Vermldandin- 
garne. §. A. T., Dec. 5, 1946. 

1346 4, T., Jan. 16, 1947. 

135§, 4, T., Nov. 14, Dec. 19, 1946, 
Jan. 23, 1947. 

136§, A, T., Nov. 25, 1948, Mch. 3, 
1949. 

1878, A. T., Apr. 28, May 19, 1949. 
Mot berakning was acted under its sub- 
title, Madame Anderssons hyresgaster 
(Mrs. Andersson’s boarders). 

138These appearances were patt of a 
longer tour. §. A. T., Sept. 8, Nov. 24, 
1949, Feb. 16, 1950. 

1395, A, T., Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26, Nov. 
2, 1950; the October 22 performance 
seen. 

140A. T.—Arbetar Teater. 

1416. §. V. T.—South Side Viking 
Temple. 

142$. F.—Svenska Folkteatern. 

143N). §. A——North Side Auditorium. 

1447 T. C—vViking Theatrical Com- 
pany. 
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145]. A—Lincoln Auditorium. children’s meeting; Mch. 21, 1946, Bea- 
146Performances of a tableau or sketch con Lodge, I. O. V. They may have been 
of similar title were given by children’s related to Richard Gustafsson’s Ett bond- 
groups in recent years: Apr. 16, 1944, brdllop, 1876. 
Stora Tuna Club; June 11, 1944, Vasa 
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INDEX 


The three sections of the Index do 
not in general duplicate materials in the 
Appendix: plays, authors (except local 
authors), places of performance, and 
acting companies are not indexed. The 
index of Persons, Section I, A, includes 
references to Appendix, IV, Casts. A 
supplementary list under B names per- 
sons not referred to elsewhere but men- 
tioned in mewspaper accounts as having 
appeared in a play or plays, with chapter 
references to indicate periods. Section II 
indexes Chicago Swedish organizations 
referred to in the text, chronological 
tables, and the supplement to Chapter 
VI. Section III, a limited subject index, 
does not, except for a few topics, give 
references to materials in the chrono- 
logical accounts. 


I. Persons. A. 

Some names found only in casts may 
be stage names used when there was 
doubling in roles, and variations in 
spelling or inadequate identification may 
have caused some duplication in listings. 
Visiting actors from Sweden are indi- 
cated by asterisks. Pages referred to in- 
clusively indicate, as a rule, mention 
rather than extended discussion. 


Adamsen, Greta*, 142, 185, 202. 

Ahlberg, Alida, 342. 

Ahlberg, Emil, 296. 

Ahlstrand, Oscar, 237, 238, 248, 336, 
338, 340, 341, 342. 

Ahlstrand, Viola (Mrs. Oscar Ahl- 
strand), 238, 336, 339, 341, 342. 

Ahrenlof, Margit, 328. 

Alarik, Hilding, 314. 

Alberg, Albert, 16, 57, 59, 76-79, 83, 
88, 89, 98-101, 103-106, 112-115, 
Li7-11920126-128 137 eV i1S ls 161: 
186, 300-302, 304, 308, 309. 

Alfredson, Emma, Mrs., 232. 

Almgren, Anna (Mrs. Matt Ovington), 
56, 73, 75-78, 86, 99, 101, 105, 300, 
301, 303. 

Almgren, E., 297. 

Anderson, Anna, 310. 

Anderson, August, 303. 

Anderson, Axel, 303. 

Anderson, Ellen, 328. 

Anderson, Eric, 327. 


Anderson, Elvira, 212, 326. 

Anderson, Folke, 219, 331. 

Anderson, Helen, 219, 331. 

Anderson, Hugo, 337. 

Anderson, John, 113. 

Anderson, Linnea. See Vik, Linnea An- 
derson, Mrs. 

Anderson, Magda. See Lewis, Magda 
Anderson, Mrs. 

Anderson, Maja (Maria) Dejenberg-. 
See Dejenberg-Anderson, Maja, Mrs. 

Anderson, Paul, 232, 337, 341. 

Anderson, Sam, 341. 

Anderson, Signe, 327. 

Anderson, Yngve. See Yngve, Carl. 

Anderson-Werner, Ida (Mrs. Werner 
Anderson), 16, 88, 111, 113, 117, 
119, 121, 136-138, 148, 149, 151, 
157, 159, 161, 164, 169, 171-174, 
176, 178, 181, 183, 186, 189, 190, 
192, 193, 210, 212-223, 302, 304- 
FO 2,200 

Andersson, E. Einar, 237. 

Andreason, Esther, 333. 

Andren, Albert, 303. 

Appelgren, Elsa (Mrs. Flodin), 232, 
239,252,338, 339, 340aae: 

Aronson, Will, 316. 

Atterling, Carl, 146, 185, 235. 


Barcklind, Carl*, 17, 140, 211, 219- 
2215 2582593310352 

Barcklind, Hilma (Mrs. Carl Barck- 
lind) *, 211, 220, 221), 331.3 332. 

Barron, D., 31. 

Becker, Emil, 62, 362n. 

Behmer, Ernst Hugo, 2, 3, 16, 49, 56, 
57, 76, 84, 87, 88, 98)>99)) 10% 
111, 112, 114, 117, 9T19si2 ee 
134, 136-142, 144, 145, 147-152, 
154, 155, 158-179, 181, 183-189, 
191-193, 196, 200, 201, 204, 205. 
207, 208, 210-215, 217-2205 
225, 238, 239, 250-254, 256, 258; 
259, 261, 263, 265, 304-306, 308, 
310-332, 335, 336, 340, 342)/372a, 
3770. 

Behmer, Eric. 138, 168, 210, 213, 252, 
313, 326, 327; 329-3317 328 

Behmer, Estelle, 138, 181, 319-321. 

Behmer, Lisa, 87, 138, 168, 191, 210, 
213, 218,. 223,313, 321-324-520 
328, 330, 340. 
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Belasco, David, 95. 

Bellman, Carl Michael, 16, 51, 52, 59, 
2.09, 102;°104;.113,1169165;°790, 
368n. 

Benson, Carl, 333. 

Benson, Otto, 213, 223, 227, 238, 239, 
252, 254, 266-269, 328, 331, 332, 
335, 339, 342, 343. 

Berg, C., 296. 

Berg, Ernst, 315. 

Berg, N., 298. 

Berg, Sigurd, 332. 

Berglind, Erik, 330. 

Berglund, Knut, 340. 

Bergslagsmor. See Hedberg, Ludia. 

Bergstrom, Harry B., 191, 325. 

Billquist, Clara, 303. 

Biorn, Emil, 70, 78, 363n. 

Bjurlin, Miss A., 297. 

Bjurlin, Miss E., 297. 

Bjorkegren, Maja, 339. 

Bjérkman, Edwin, 92, 93, 101, 102, 

159, 300. 

Bjorlin, Miss M., 298, 299. 

Blomberg, Mary, 342. 

Blomdal, Helge, 319. 

Blomskog, Mary, 342. 

Blumenthal, Ida Gawell-, Madame. Sce 
Gawell-Blumenthal, Ida, Madame. 

Boehm, Marie, 327. 

Boije (Boye), Anna (Mrs. C. Fager- 
lund), 297. 

Bolling, Fred, 89, 90, 115, 121, 138, 
148, 156, 160, 169, 173, 174, 180, 
183, 186, 189, 193, 215, 220, 236, 
242, 302-309, 314-323, 325-329, 
374n. 

Bolling, Otto, 337, 338. 

Bonggren, Jakob, 62, 63, 182, 304. 

Bosin, Axel, 96. 

Bostrom, Mr. 312. 

Bostrom, Sonja, 239, 244, 336, 337. 

Brady, B., 316. 

Brady, William, 95. 

Brandt, Gunnar, 316. 

Bremer, Eugene, 328. 

Broberg, Gus, 304. 

Browne, Maurice, 187. 

Brusell, Christopher, 2, 3, 16, 46, 49, 
61-63, 65, 67-69, 76, 80, 84, 86, 87, 
98-100, 102-104, 107-112, 114, 115, 
117-121, 124, 130-142, 144, 145, 
147-150, 152, 154-167, 169-180, 
184-193, 200, 207, 208, 210-217, 
224, 225,238, 239,°249; 250) 252, 


258, 296-299, 302, 304-309, 311- 
319, 321-330. 

Brusell, Mrs. Christopher. See Palm- 
berg, Anna. 

Brusell, Hedwig. See Melinder, Hedwig 
Brusell, Mrs. 

Burgeson, Beatrice, 337. 

Burgeson, Frithiof, 139, 140, 169, 314, 
Fie les |G 

Burgeson, Mrs. Frithiof. See Pearson, 
Rosa. 

Backstrom, Gunnar, 338. 

Borgquist, Miss, 301. 


Carlson, Alice, 342, 343. 

Carlson, Alphonso, 334. 

Carlson, Anton J., 187. 

Carlson, Arthur, 332. 

Carlson, C. O., 296. 

Carlson, Einar, 227, 238, 239, 242, 244, 
245, 247, 268, 269, 334-338, 341, 
342. 

Carlson, Erik, 333. 

Carlson, Nels, 141, 179, 232, 239, 245, 
43453407 342: 

Carlson, Oscar, 338, 339. 

Carlson, Sam, 304. 

Carlson, Tage, 342. 

Carlson, William, 296. 

Carlsson, Erland, 6, 116, 359n. 

Carter, Hubert, 362n. 

Cederlof, C., 296. 

Chellberg, Arthur, 232, 337, 341. 

Chellgren, Mrs. V. E. See Kempe, Ebba. 

Chellman (Kjellman), Leopold, 90, 
1140015) 119, 021.2137" 138 44d47- 
1495-151, 156).165,.:169, “LAba8 86, 
189, 192, 193, 195, 200, 207, 210, 
211, 213, 21492016622 17 2497;5250, 
256-258, 303-307, 310, 311, 313- 
9190 322.0525-32 2998 2: 

Chindblom, Carl R., 236. 

Chindblom, Christine (Mrs. Carl R. 
Chindblom), 322. 

Colldén, Olaf, 16, 94, 99-101, 104, 300. 

Colliander, Gus, 110. 

Collin, G.*, 57. 

Collini, Alice, Mrs., 140, 174, 191, 308, 
309, 311, 314, 316, 324. 

Connelly, Marie, 303. 

Cooley, Ida Linn-, Mrs. See Linn, Ida. 

Croelius, Otto, 9. 

Crok, Karin, 315, 318. 

Crona, N. (Nils J.2) 297, 363n. 
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Dahlen, William, 312. 

Dahlin, Mary, 338, 339. 

Dahlstrom, Margaret, Mrs., 302. 

Danielson, Anna, 332. 

Daly, Augustin, 17, 86, 103, 145, 159. 

De Forest, Lee, 95. 

Dejenberg-Anderson, Maja (Maria), 
Mrs. (Mrs. Arvid Anderson), 213, 
2219°232)923857292+2)4,7209,, 92), 
328, 330-332, 335, 336, 340-343, 
S72 

Delbostinstan. See Gawell-Blumenthal, 
Ida, Madame. 

Donaldson, Arthur, 17, 95, 96, 103- 
LOSFS1 12012501371 54.9162-164, 
169; 1702157301931 tea 15: 

Dorsch, Lotten, Madame*, 17, 96, 97, 
106, 107, 123. 

Duncan, Isadora, 364n. 

Dybvad, Johanne, Mrs., 168. 


Edquist, Elly, 340. 

Edvall, Mrs., 304. 

Ekberg, Ernst, 90, 118, 137, 138, 156, 
166, 174, 201, 204, 208, 210, 211, 
224, 258, 260, 263, 264, 306, 310, 
312; 319, 339: 340: 

Ekelund, Oscar*, 96, 106-108. 

Ekenberg, P. F., 298. 

Ekholm, C. F., 31. 

Eklund, Charles, 30, 34, 36. 

Eklund, Ella, 315. 

Eklund, Miss, 30, 34. 

Ekman, Gustaf, 342. 

Ekstrand, Miss, 301. 

Ekstrom, Waldemar, 339. 

Elfman, R., 168. 

Elmblad, Magnus, 9, 37, 38, 50, 359n, 
360n. 

Enander, Johan A., 7, 12, 28, 32, 37, 73, 
84, 116, 119, 304. 

Enbom, Alba, 30, 34, 36, 40. 

Enbom, Miss, 299. 

Engdahl, M., 298, 299. 

Engstrom, Alex, Mrs. See Pfeil, Anna 
(Betty ). 

Erickson, C. E., 321. 

Erickson, C. J., 148, 303, 318. 

Erickson, Johan, 304. 

Erickson, Knut, 29. 

Erickson, Mr., 306. 

Erickson, Sigfrid, 343. 

Erickson, Signe, 329. 

Ericson, Eric J., 186, 189; '227,'.267, 
322. 

Ericson, Thyra, 322. 


Erikson, N., 323. 
Espling, Millie, 338, 341, 342. 
Ewald, Carl A., 84, 116. 


Fagerlund, C., 298, 299. 

Fagerlund, Mrs. C. See Boije, Anna. 

Fahlbeck, Erick, 30, 33, 34, 36, 40, 45. 

Fallberg, Gunhild Sjoestedt-. See Sjoe- 
stedt-Fallberg, Gunhild. 

Feltskogh (Faltskogh), Hulda, Mrs. 56, 
69, 72, 86, 87, 112, 117; 137raee 
148, 175, 186, 210, 306, 309, 318, 
321, 324-328. 

Fernlundh, John, 161, 309, 313. 

Flodin, Mrs. See Appelgren, Elsa. 

Francke, Anna, Mrs., 88, 104, 108, 117, 
118, 303. 

Franson, Fred R., 302, 303} 311. 

Franson, Siegfried, 303. 

Franzen, Fred O., 318, 319. 

Freeburg, C., 295. 

Frisell, Agda, 337. 

Frojd, Paul, 229, 231; 232,,252p0aae- 
340-342. 

Frolander, K., 332. 

Faltskogh. See Feltskogh, Hulda, Mrs. 


Gagnée, Hilda Hellstrom, Madame, 142, 
178, 372n. 

Garbo, Sempa, 338. 

Gawell-Blumenthal, Ida, Madame (Del- 
bostintan) *, 172, 368n. 

Gould, Chester N., 187. 

Graf, Ellen, Mrs., 88, 113, 117, 138, 
148, 154-156, 158, 302-304, 306- 
308. 

Griffith, David Wark, 95. 

Grundstr6m, John, 301. 

Griinberg, Rosa*, 141, 168, 169, 314. 

Gronquist, Mrs., 73. 

Gustaf V of Sweden, 254. 

Gustafson, Carl, 333. 

Gustafson, Elis, 141, 165, 311. 

Gustafson, Jenny, 301. 

Gustafson, Nels, 339. 

Gustafson, Sven, 334. 

Gustafson, W., 340. 


Hagberg, Frida, 232. 

Hagman, Hans, 329. 

Hagstrom, A., 45, 295. 

Hagstrom, Anna (Mrs. W. Oscar Lund- 
gren), 31, 45, 60, 295. 

Hagstrom, Herman, 45, 295. 

Hallstrom, Alderman, 304. 

Hammar, Clara, 238, 335, 337, 342. 
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Hanson, Carl F., 98, 118. 

Harlington, H., 336. 

Hasselquist, T. N., 28. 

Hazalius, Mrs., 31. 

Hedberg, Lydia (Bergslagsmor), 368n. 

Hedberg, Martha, 338. 

Hedberg, Tor, 24, 184. 

Hedlund, C. H., 331. 

Hedlund, Fredrik*, 56, 71 (?), 363n. 

Hedlund, O., 297. 

Hedman, Herbert, 54, 361n. 

Hedman, Max (Carl Maximus), 54, 75, 
76, 78, 86, 101, 103, 104, 113, 115, 
Pipe, vl 7,-300-302, 304,0307, 
309, 311. 

Hedman, Ragnhild Fosmark (Mrs. Max 
Hedman), 86, 104, 301. 

Hedstrém, Agnes, 306. 

Hegelfelt, Lydia, 336. 

Hellstrom, Anna, Madame’%*, 
162, 166, 197, 309. 

Hellstrom, Hilda. See Gagnée, Hilda 
Hellstr6m-, Madame. 

Hellstrom, Nanny, 318. 

Hermelin, in 316. 

Herrmelin, E., 317. 

Higgins, pet ( Gustaf Tidavtronnys 49- 
bins ty 72h75,) 77) 86,).92,.101,-102, 
110-112, 125, 300, 301, 361 notes. 

Hilding, Ida, 334, 335. 

Hillstr6m, Sixtén, 340. 

Holm, Anna Windrow, 134, 140, 160, 
191, 193, 324, 326. 

Holm, Mr., 31. 

Holmes, Edward, 110. 

Holmes, George E., 298, 299. 

Holmes, J., 298. 

Holmes, john, 74. 

Holmes, R., 297. 

Holson, A. B., 65-67, 80, 363n. 

Hooley, Richard, 363n, 366n. 

Hopp, Erika (Mrs. Hjalmar Hopp), 45, 
60, 295, 296. 

Hopp, Hjalmar, 45, 60, 295. 

Hulstr6m, Engla, 238, 340, 341. 

Hultén, Axel, 309. 

Hultin, Mauritz, 312. 

Hultman, Linnea, 303. 

Husing, M., 329. 

Hvitfeldt, Greta, 303. 

Hvitfeldt, Hanna Holmquist (Mrs. 
Robert Hvitfeldt), 16, 55, 72, 73, 


L741, 


75, 76, 86, 99, 101, 102, 104, 107, 
EOS e103, 115,.116/9137, 148; 157, 


300-305, 307. 
Hvitfeldt, Robert (Sr.), 56. 


Hvitfeldt, Robert (Jr.), 56. 

Hakanson, Helga, 308, 309. 

Hard, Siri, af Segerstad, Madame*, 17, 
P12 1521623529: 

Hagerstr6m, Ernst, 235, 236. 

Hagg, M., 311, 314. 

Hockert, Bruno E., 98, 112. 

Hoglund, John, 295. 


Ivendorff, Euphemia, 30. 


Jacobson-Wiberg, Thora, Mrs. 219, 331. 

Jancke (Yancke), Yngve, 237, 238, 
244, 334, 336-339. 

Jansson, Signe, 342, 343. 

Jennings, Mr., 113. 

Jockum, Miss A., 297. 

Johanson, Aina, 343. 

Johanson, Gunnar, 342. 

Johnson, Alex. J. (Kurre), 119, 304, 
365n. 

Johnson, Alfred, 31, 61. 

Johnson, Andrew, 296. 

Johnson, Bernt, 333. 

Johnson, C., 321. 

Johnson, Edna, 342. 

Johnson, Elvy, 332. 

Johnson, Gustaf, 332-334. 

Johnson, H., 295. 

Johnson, Helen, 232, 252, 254, 341- 
343. 

Johnson, Ivar, 223. 

Johnson, J., 295, 298. 

Johnson, J. F., 298. 

Johnson, Paul, 342. 

Johnson, Robert, 307. 

Johnson, Ruth (Mrs. Oscar Larson), 
140, 185, 186, 189, 193, 210, 321- 
526 

Johnson, Stella, 328. 

Johnson, Th., 302. 

Johnson, Thorvald, 340. 

Johnson, William, 330. 

Johnston, Florence, 319. 

Johnstone, Signe, 334. 

Jones, Axel, 318. 

Jones, Walter, 174, 312, 313, 315. 

Josephson, Aksel, 182, 226. 

Josephson, Ludvig, 96. 


Kassman, Gunnar 333. 

Kellerman, H. W., 330. 

Kempe, Ebba (Mrs. E. V. Chellgren), 
140, 190, 210, 216, 324, 329, 374n 

Kindmark, Thora, 186, 189, 321, 322, 
325. 

Kling, Tryggve, 317. 
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Kronberg, Elna Lilnequist (Mrs. Her- 
bert Kronberg), 141, 188, 189, 221, 
222, 237, 238, 246, 247, 249, 322, 
332-342. 

Kullberg, Ellis, 340. 


Lagerstrom, A., 297. 

Lambert, Anna-Lisa. See Ryman, Anna- 
Lisa Lambert, Mrs. 

Lambert, Carl, 221, 227, 238, 333. 

Lambert, Ivar, 238, 333, 334. 

Lamm, Martin, 248. 

Larson, Alderman, 304. 

Larson, Augusta, 140, 176, 179, 183, 
186, 190, 210, 317, 318, 321-324. 

Larson, Erik, 331. 

Larson, F., 298. 

Larson, Herta, 239, 337, 338, 372n. 

Larson, Lars, 338-340. 

Larson, Miss L., 297. 

Larson, Oscar, 139, 140, 169, 170, 174, 
175, 178, 186, 188, 189, 192, 193, 


200, 21030213, 256; 315-3185 42)- 
427; 
Larson, Mrs. Oscar. See Johnson, Ruth. 


Larson, William, 316. 

Laurin, Carl G., 180, 181. 

Leach, Henry G., 187. 

Lehnberg, A., 295. 

Leman, Bert, 227, 247, 266, 267, 269, 
270. 

Leonard, Mr., 306. 

Levin, Hildur, 307. 

Lewis, Magda Anderson, Mrs., 138, 176, 
307,,319; 3205323, 37An. 

Liander, John, 16, 93, 94, 103, 106-111, 
£20,4125-125; 5221, 2435300 

Liljegren, Carl, 89, 120, 135, 138, 152, 
154, 155, 157, 160-163, 165-167, 
169, 173, 174, 176-181, 183, 189, 
1903) 195 520257205362 1032 14 bo, 
218, 306-324, 327, 329, 330, 364n. 

Liljestro6m, John, 324. 

“Lill-Carl-Erik,’ 189, 190. 

Lilnequist, Elna. See Kronberg, Elna 
Lilnequist, Mrs. 

Limpan. See Lindblom, Ernst. 

Lind, Theresa, 339. 

Lindberg, August*, 18, 23, 92, 93, 131, 
142, 143, 150, 180-184, 202, 321, 
374n. 

Lindberg, Earl, 330. 

Lindberg, Per*, 18, 143, 183, 184, 321. 

Lindberg, Sigrid, 138, 169, 174, 183, 
210, 219, 309-311, 314-348, 320, 
321, 324, 331. 


Lindblom, Elsa, 321. 

Lindblom, Ernst (Limpan), 44, 45, 52, 
53, 65-68, 74, 76, 77, 91, 94, 99, 100, 
212412 52242: 

Lindblom, Ernest, 90, 117, 119, 136, 
138, 148, 150, 151, 156-158, 161, 
168, 169, 174-176, 181, 183-185, 
188, 189, 193, 210, 303-318, 321- 
329. 

Lindblom, Hilma, 239, 267, 334, 335. 

Lindblom, Robert, 65, 119, 304. 

Linde, E., 330. 

Linde, Nils, 231, 232, 238, 254, 270, 
336, 339, 341-343. 

Lindeberg, A. (Adolf?), 56, 62, 63, 80, 
297, 362n. 

Lindeberg, Anders, 20. 

Lindhagen, Carl, 89, 364n. 

Lindhagen, Claes, 89. 

Lindhagen, John, 17, 89, 111-113, 115- 
117, 138, 148, 150, 169-171, 221, 
302, 303, 305, 306, 311, 315, 316. 

Lindholm, J., 339. 

Lindquist, Beda, 301. 

Lindquist, Gust., 302, 303. 

Lindquist, Miss, 298 . 

Lindquist, Nels L., 237. 

Lindstrand, Frans A. (Onkel Ola), 15, 
118, 119, 185, 304, 365n. 

Lindstrom, Gustaf. See Higgins, Gus. 

Lindstrom, Knut, 45, 61-63, 69, 80, 
86, 115, 296-298. 

Lindstrom, Ragnhild, 221-223, 227, 
237, 238, 244, 330, 332-336, 338- 
340. 

Linn, Ida (Mrs. Ida Linn-Cooley), 114, 
139, 148, 156, 302, 306, 307; 

Linné, Ragna, 120, 305. 

Littche, Fred, 53, 65, 76, 86, 107, 137, 
158, 159, 187, 298, 299, 301, 308, 
522i 

Ljungberg, G., 296. 

Ljungkvist, Samuel*, 210, 212, 327. 

Lood, Mr., 30. 

Loring, August, 213, 328. 

Lund, Gustaf*, 142, 190, 323, 324. 

Lundberg, Anna, Madame (Mrs. Otto 
E. Lundberg) *, 17, 141, 142, 147, 
LD, 1762200324 Ls 

Lundberg, Frank, 319-323, 329, 330, 
a52: 

Lundberg, Karin, 176, 317. 

Lundberg, Otto E.*, 17, 141, 142, 147, 
175176,'200, 317. 

Lundberg, Raymond, 342. 

Lundell, Margaret, 337. 
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Lundgren, Axel, 53, 65, 80, 297. 

Lundgren, E., 295. 

Lundgren, Ludwig (Sigyn), 91, 92, 94, 
99, 106, 108, 109, 210, 212, 236, 
301. 

Lundgren, W. Oscar, 45. 

Lundgren, Mrs. W. Oscar. See Hagstrém, 
Anna. 

Lundin, Frank, 304. 

Lundin, Mrs. Frank, 304. 

Lundquist, Carl H., 374n. 

Luthers, David, 315. 

Lysell, F., 296. 

Lofstr6m, And. L., 148. 

Lénnerblad, Carl, 139, 171, 313, 315, 
316, 323. 

Lonnquist, E., 297. 


Magnuson, Ernst, 343. 

Malm, Emma Wallin-, Madame*, 141, 
170, 315. 

Malmquist, Frithiof, 192, 242. 

Martens, C. F., 306. 

Matsson, Anna, 318, 321. 

Meck, John, 184, 224. 

Meissner, Rose, Madame*, 17, 
168, 169, 314. 

Melander, Ragnar, 335. 

Melin, John, 139, 176-178, 181, 183, 
188-191, 202, 214, 308-310, 316- 
318, 320-324, 328, 332, 374n. 

Melinder, Hedwig Brusell (Mrs. Wer- 
ner Melinder), 49, 138, 139, 141, 
156-168, 160, 161, 163, 165, 167- 
172, 180, 185, 187-189, 191-193, 
Pre te, 2. 13,°215-2183¢223,. 251, 
307-309, 311-313, 315, 316, 321- 
326, 328-331, 335, 369n, 374n. 

Melinder, Werner, 49, 138, 139, 163, 
165, 169, 172, 180, 184-189, 191- 
193, 203-205, 207, 210, 212, 215- 
Pie ez, 221) 310; 3hd5 3.13314 
321-326, 329, 331, 332, 369n. 

Meyers, Anna, 341. 

Milton, Alva, 138, 193, 210, 222-224, 
929792 7., 329; 332) 336) 340: 

Milton, Augusta Nystrom (Mrs. Carl 
Milton), 16, 88, 106, 108, 111, 113, 
Pry ale. 136-148, 1553::157, 160; 
162, 169-172, 174, 175, 177-179, 
181, 183, 189, 190, 192, 193, 210, 
free 19,223, 2533130 154302,'1307- 
315, 317-321, 324-327, 329-331, 
a), 37 20. 

Milton, Carl, 16, 88, 113, 115, 137, 
138, 155, 166, 169, 193, 198, 210, 


141, 


217-219, 223, 301-303, 307, 309, 
$103°3255°325;" 327 54329-33233 5% 
Sa 20: 

Mjorner, S., 331. 

Mortenson, Signe, Mrs., 139, 165, 169, 
174,°213529067 5075 312-317. 

Mossberg, Joel, 139, 186, 212, 309, 311, 
314, 315, 324, 325, 329. 

Myhrman, Gusten, 56, 298, 304. 

Myhrman, Ottilie (Othelia) Mork (Mrs. 
Gusten Myhrman), 56, 65, 67, 118- 
120, 132, 139, 144, 148, 169, 179- 
181, 184, 220, 236, 298, 304. 

Mork, Ottilie (Othelia). See Myhr- 
man, Ottilie (Othelia). 


Nauclair, Mrs., 312. 

Nauclair, Wanja (Mrs. Carl H. Lund- 
quist), 140, 312-314, 374n. 

Nelson, Anna, 87, 138, 154, 171, 307. 

Nelson, Arvid, 221-223, 227, 237, 238, 
242.°2435245, 247, 248 (430.15 32- 
342, 373n. 

Nelson, Bessie, 302. 

Nelson, Charles, 295, 296. 

Nelson, Gottfrid, 224. 

Nelson, Gurli, 239, 330. 

Nelson, Hilma, 17, 56, 75-79, 83, 86, 
99-105, 106, 109, 154, 300, 301, 
364n. 

Nelson, Lars Peter, 83, 86, 87, 94, 98- 
101, 103, 106, 108. 

Nelson, P. W. (A.), 31, 38, 41. 

Nelson, P. W. (B.), 113. 

Nelson, Ruth, 333. 

Nelson, Swan, 13, 108. 

Netterstr6m, Carl, 304. 

Nielson, Carl, 311. 

Nilson, C., 297. 

Nilsson, Christina, 29, 32. 

Nilsson, Miss F., 297. 

Nilsson, Hjalmar, 118. 

Nilsson, Viktor, 181. 

Norborg, A., 298. 

Nordenfelt, Anna, 327. 

Nordgren, C., 297. 

Nordgren, John, 152, 195. 

Nordgren, Louise, Mrs., 16, 55, 63, 80, 
86, 99, 297, 298. 

Nordgren, Otto, 298. 

Nordlof, Gunnar, 141, 186, 188, 189, 
321-328. 

Nordmand, August, 331. 

Nordquist, David, 342. 

Nordquist, Inga Maye, 252-254, 342, 
343. 
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Nordstrom, Anna, 309. 

Nordstrom, Sara, 88, 89, 138, 161, 175, 
177, 1907 309-31275 18 5523: 

Nordstrom, Sara, Mrs., 89, 312. 

Nordstrom, Albin, 342, 343. 

Noreen (Norén), Werner, 213, 227, 
238, 239, 252, 254, 266-269, 327, 
329-331, 335, 342, 343, 372n. 

Noren, Arthur, 232, 337. 

Norlander, Gustavus, 363n. 

Norling, Paul, 17, 222, 237-239, 242, 
245, 247, 252-254, 259, 268-270, 
332-337, 339, 340, 342, 343, 372n. 

Nyberg, Allan, 239, 335-337. 

Nyberg, Emma, 303. 

Nystr6m, Augusta. See Milton, Augus- 
ta Nystrom, Mrs. 


Oberg, Fred, 340. 

Ohlin, Nita, 337. 

Ohlman, Greta, 221, 222, 238, 332, 
ab pee TEES) 

Olenius, Ruth, 333. 

Olle i Skratthult. See Peterson, Hjalmar. 

Olson, Agnes, 337. 

Olson, Alderman, 304. 

Olson, Elis (Elis Olson-Elis) *, 17, 142- 
144, 146, 179-181, 246, 320, 367n. 

Olson, Ernst W., 119, 304. 

Olson, Kenneth, 343. 

Olson, Per. See Wallenius, Allan. 

Olson, Robert, 296, 297. 

Ongman, Clarence, 322. 

Onkel Ola. See Lindstrand, Frans A. 

Oscar II of Sweden, 171, 172, 254. 

Ottoson, Hugo, 226, 254. 

Ottoson, Stina (Mrs. Hugo Ottoson), 
226. 

Ovington, Anna Almgren (Mrs. Matt 
Ovington). See Almgren, Anna. 

Ovington, Matt, 53, 56, 65, 71-73, 75- 
78;°:86, 99 AOI ITO 7ot io aise, LoL. 
158, 297-302, 308. 


Pallin, Otto, 52, 61, 67-69, 71, 73-75, 
86, 91, 108, 296-299. 

Palmberg, Anna (Mrs. Christopher 
Brusell), 56, 65, 67, 296-299. 

Palmberg, Miss M., 297. 

Paulson, Adolf, 305, 309. 

Paulson, A. T., 332. 

Pearson, Eleanor, 340. 

Pearson, Rosa (Mrs. Frithiof Burgeson), 
140, 169-171, 173, 176, 213, 315- 
318. 

Person, Elis, 186. 

“Person, Pelle,’ 85, 101. 


Persson, Edvard, 209. 

Peterson, Amelie. See Wicklund, Ame- 
lie Peterson, Mrs. 

Peterson, C. S., 214. 

Peterson, Gerda, 317. 

Peterson, Hjalmar (Olle i Skratthult), 
132, 139, 222, 223,227, 238,.239; 
242, 266-271, 372n, 377n. 

Peterson, Nils, 325. 

Peterson, Miss T., 296. 

Peterson, Olga: (Mrs. Hjalmar Peterson), 
Seen: 

Petrie, Mr., 301. 

Petterson, Alderman, 304. 

Petterson, Gertrud, 181, 320. 

Petterson, Margit, 334. 

Peterson, P., 229. 

Pfeil, Anna Akerholm (Mrs. Carl 
Pfeil), 2, 16, 42; 46)°53-57,°69-77; 
102, 103, 105, 106, 109, 111, 113- 
116, 119, 120, 137, 148, 149, 151, 
154, 156, 158-161, 173, 174, 178, 
190, 200, 220, 299-306, 308, 316. 

Pfeil, Anna (Betty. Mrs. Alex Eng- 
strom), 55, 73, 113-115, 138, 302, 
303, 306. 

Pfeil, Carl, 2, 16, 42, 46, 53-55, 57, 69- 
77, 81-83, 86, 94, 99, 102, 106-113, 
115,: 116, 119, 120,123 912494262 
129,/ 137; 149,°151, "154 bo oe: 
172, 190, 194, 220, 221, 249, 299- 
303, 305, 306, 366n. 

Philippoteaux, H. E. F., 51. 

Pohlson, Paul, G., 334. 


Ramsén, Rafael*, 142, 177, 179. 

Rea, Lester, 78. 

Reed, Florence, 61. 

Reed, Roland, 61. 

Rehan, Ada, 159. 

Reimer, Ragnar, 336, 340. 

Renman, Oscar, 227. 

Ringenson, John, 91, 106. 

Roberts, Mrs. A., 296. 

Roos, Herman, 28. 

Rosander, Effie, 317. 

Rosén, Signe, 215, 328. 

Rosengren, Richard, 309. 

Ruden, Florence, 239, 333, 336. 

Runberg, Mabel, 308. 

Runberg, Magnhild, 308. 

Rydell, John, 304. 

Ryman, Anna-Lisa Lambert, Mrs., 238, 
332-334, 338-340. 

Ronn, A., 337. 

Ronn, Mrs. V., 337. 
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Sahlin, Gunnar, 53, 73, 75, 86, 99, 101, 
115, 297-302. 

Sandberg, Helga, 142, 175, 177, 178. 

Sandberg, Ingeborg (Mrs. Ingeborg 
Sandberg-Settergren), 142, 177, 186, 
189, 191, 319, 322, 325. 

Sandberg, S., 297. 

Sandgren, Otto*, 17, 56, 68, 81. 

Savage, Henry, 95, 369n. 

Saxon, Anders, 186, 189, 321, 322. 

Schillander, Signe, Madame*, 210, 214, 
328. 

Schoeninger, Breda, 302. 

Schoultz, Fritz (von), 2, 16, 19, 45, 
46, 48, 49, 53, 54, 60-63, 65, 67-71, 
73, 76, 77, 81, 86, 99, 103, 106, 
108.7411 }5118; 123,0124,/131, 135, 
07259184, 193, 244)°217;, 220, °252, 
295-300. 

Schoultz, Mrs. Fritz (Emelia Veth), 47. 

Schroder, Knut, 17, 91, 114, 116, 117, 
177,185, 302;°303, 318,321. 

Schycker, Birger, 53, 86. 

Schycker, Ernst, 53, 54, 75, 76, 86, 87, 
101, 103, 104, 108, 135, 138, 148, 
151, 157, 160, 163, 166, 169, 172, 
174, 180, 186, 196, 198, 210, 213, 
249, 300-302, 305-308, 310-318, 
5 25;.329.528. 

Schycker, Maria (Mrs. Ernst Schycker), 
86, 108, 138, 172, 309, 312, 315. 

Schiick, Henrik, 22. 

Seaberg. See Sjoberg, Knut. 

Selinder, Anders, 47. 

Sellberg, Viola, 339. 

Settergren, Ingeborg Sandberg-. See 
Sandberg, Ingeborg. 

Sheldon, C., 308, 310, 311. 

Sherman, George C., 296. 

Shuberts, Jacob J., Lee, Sam, 95. 

Sigyn. See Lundgren, Ludwig. 

Sirbom, C. A., 74. 

Sjoberg, Karin, 238, 337, 338. 

Sjoberg, (Seaberg), Knut, 17, 139, 174- 
176, 180, 185, 186, 188, 189, 210, 
215,-°°217-220, 222-224, 316-322, 
324, 92), 327, 329-7332,0335,0340, 
372 notes. 

Sjoestedt-Fallberg, Gunhild*, 211, 214, 
328. 

Sjoquist, Theodore, 98, 110, 134, 213, 
Sab fs 

Skarstedt, Ernst, 37, 71, 73. 

Skinner, Otis, 96. 

Smith, Albin, 53, 72, 76, 77, 36, 99, 
299, 300. 


Spangberg, Miss G., 298, 299. 

Stephenson, George M., 6. 

Stern, Wilma Sundborg-, Madame. See 
Sundborg, Wilma. 

Sterner, Carl, 314. 

Stockenberg, Carl, 139, 140, 176, 180, 
189, 208, 210, 215, 216; 218-220, 
222-224, 23], 24%, 242,246; 249. 
2519 253, 254, 258, 259, 265, 318- 
321, 323-337, 339, 341, 374 notes. 

Stone, J., 298. 

Strand, Algot, E., 146, 369n. 

Strand, Emma, 330. 

Strindberg, Frieda Uhl, Madame, 190, 
O15 

Stromberg, Miss J., 45, 295. 

Stromberg, Reinhardt, 30, 45, 59. 

Stackig, Selma, 99, 300. 

Sund, Gunnar, 216, 217, 222, 223, 329, 
330433259335 

Sundborg, Oscar, 96, 119, 138, 304, 
305, 307. 

Sundborg, Therese (Mrs. Oscar Sund- 
pois); 96, 119, 138, 148, 151, 304- 
306. 

Sundborg, Wilma (Madame Wilma 
Sundborg-Stern), 17, 96, 115, 127, 
141, 158, 159, 161, 163-167, 198, 
308, 310. 

Sundean, Herman, 302. 

Svedelius, Ernst*, 96, 105, 210, 214, 
301, 328. 

Svensson, Carl, 317. 

Svensson, Miss, 31. 

Svensson, Werner, 324. 

Swanson, Ellyn M., 311, 313. 

Swanson, Harold, 237, 238, 333, 334, 
336-339. 

Swanstrom, L., 314. 

Swartz, Edwin, 23. 

Swensson, Carl, 119, 304. 

Safstrom, Hulda, Mrs., 140, 193, 210, 
2135)1214325-327. 

Sdoderbeck, Miss J., 298. 

Sdéderbeck, Miss M., 298. 

Sdderberg, John, 31. 

Sdoderback, Miss C., 296. 

Sdderholtz, Mrs., 31. 

Soderstrom, Elsa, Mrs., 217, 330. 

Soderwall, Einar F., 235, 236, 242. 


Ternquist, John, 139, 165, 169, 176- 
178, 183, 218, 220, 222, 312, 314- 
323, 330-332. 

Thebom, Olga, 301. 

Theel, Harold, 140, 191, 323, 324. 
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Thieleman, Colonel, 60. 

Thieleman, Louise, Mrs., 60. 
Thieleman, Milo, 60. 

Thimgren, Emil, 99, 101, 300, 301. 
Thorselius, Theodor, 339. 

Thursby, Emma, 95. 

Thornblom, Emil, 340. 

Tidblom, Selma, 306. 

Tollén, C. A. See Werner, Ninian. 
Torpadie, Greta, 212, 327. 

Torsell, Valdemar, 44, 45, 68, 71, 360n. 


Unonius, Gustaf, 6. 


Veth, Emelia. See Schoultz, Fritz, Mrs. 

Vik, Linnea Anderson, Mrs., 239, 337- 
539: 

Von der Osten, Emil*, 17, 96, 111, 301. 

Von Melen, Edgar, 322. 

Von Toyra, Hanna, Madame, 88, 104, 
114, 126. 


Wahl, Anders de, 45, 215. 

Wahl, Anna de, 45. 

Wahlberg, Fred, 340. 

Walberg, Waldemar E., 252-254, 330, 
331, 342, 343. 

Wallenius, Allan (Per Olson), 230. 

Wallin-Malm, Emma, Madame*, 141, 
B70, 31D: 

Wenberg (Wiberg), Werner, 230. 

Walter, Guido, 99, 301. 

Walters, Walter, 232, 337. 

Wangelin, Eric, 341. 

Warner, G. Patrik, 139, 166, 303, 311, 
S23 ae 

Warner, Jennie, 303. 

Weidenhavn, A., Mrs., 297, 298. 

Wennberg, Carl, 365n. 

Wennerberg, Gunnar, 52, 361n. 

Wennerstrand, Allan, 340. 

Wennerstrand, Carl, 238, 339-342. 

Wennersten, Mr., 304. 

Wennerstrom, Helga, 340. 

Werner, C., 314. 

Wessberg, Hjalmar, 151, 306. 

Westerberg, Mr., 306. 

Westerberg, Pelle, 312. 

Whalberg, E., 331. 

Wibeck, Carolina, 319. 

Wiberg, Thora Jacobson-, Mrs. See Ja- 
cobson-Wiberg, Thora, Mrs. 

Wiberg, Werner. See Wenberg, Werner. 

Wicklund, Amelie Peterson (Mrs. Gus- 
taf Wicklund), 48, 53, 56, 65, 67, 
68,°70, 299. 


Wicklund, Gustaf, 46-49, 53, 56, 61- 
63, 65-70, 80, 81, 86, 98-100, 102, 
107, 108, 112, 114, 116, 117, 147, 
165, 189, 190, 296, 297, 360n. 

Widell, Signe*, 142, 185, 186, 202. 

Wikman, Mr. (G. W...n), 134, 136, 
140, 160-162, 164, 166. 

Wikstrom, Edla, 315. 

Wikstrom, Hilma (Helmy), 330, 331. 

Willman, Anders, 49. 

Windrow, Anna. See Holm, Anna Win- 
drow. 

Windrow, Mia, 140, 181, 183, 319- 
WA \: 

Windrow, Stellan, 140, 191, 320-324 

Wollertz, Sigrid, 239, 246, 334, 335. 

Werner, Ninian (C. A. Tollén), 9, 48, 
52,107, £15 62h; 


Yancke. See Jancke, Yngve. 
Yngve, Carl (Yngve Anderson), 238, 
242° 245, 124/ ,3933-90e. 


Zanteson, O., 297. 


Abjornson, Director, 95. 

Akerberg, Anna (Mrs. Ville Akerberg), 
300. 

Akerberg, Ville, 10, 50, 51, 67, 72, 73, 
75-78, 86, 107, 299, 300, 361n. 


Odmann, Sten S...on, 332. 

Ortengren, Albion, 91. 

Ortengren, John, 17, 90, 91, 99, 116, 
118-120, 138, 144, 148, 149, 158, 
160, 171, 172, 1/6; 17/009 ee 
304, 305, 307-309, 312, 316-318. 

Osterberg, Anna (Mrs. Thore Oster- 

_ berg), 238, 244, 333-335. 

Osterberg, Thore, 17, 219-223, 235, 

_ 237, 238, 242, 244, 246, 35 .esae 

Ostergren, Ida, 16, 141, 145, 163-173, 
198, 199, 311-316. 


I. Persons. B/ 


Adams, Jenny, V. 
Adolfson, Clara, VI. 
Agrel, Borghild, VI. 
Almquist, Erik, V. 
Alzen, Mr., III. 
Anderson, Alice, VI. 
Anderson, Astrid, VI. 
Anderson, C. W., IV. 
Anderson, Gunhild, VI. 
Anderson, Gustaf, V. 
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Anderson, Hanna, VI. 
Anderson, Herman, VI. 
Anderson, Karin, VI. 
Anderson, Karl, VI. 
Anderson, Knut, VI. 
Anderson, Louis, VI. 
Anderson, Martin, VI. 


Backlund, A., VI. 
Bastman, Mr., III. 
Beckman, Anna, V. 
Berg, Gottfred, VI. 
Berg, Karin, VI. 
Berg, L., III. 
Bergman, A., VI. 
Bergman, Stina, VI. 
Bergsten, Hjalmar, VI 
Bergston, Ed., VI. 
Bergstrand, Ake, VI. 
Blomgren, Gosta, IV. 
Bliicher, Ruth, VI. 
Bolinder, Selma, VI. 
Borg, Hildur, VI. 
Borg, O., VI. 
Brogren, Pauline, VI. 
Backstrom, Harold, VI. 


Backstrom, Ragnhild, VI. 


Carlén, David, VI. 
Carlson, Ellen, V. 
Carlson, Gertrude, VI. 
Carlson, Gustav, VI. 
Celinder, David, VI. 
Celinder, Douglas, VI. 
Chellman, Velma, VI. 
Clauson, Mr., IV. 
Clauson, Mrs., IV. 


Dahlblom, Waldemar, IV. 


Dahlen, Nils, VI. 
Danielson, Bert, VI. 
Davis, Edward, IV. 
Demar, Florence, IV. 
Dillner, P. W., VI. 


Edwinson, J. E., VI. 
Edwinson, Richard, VI. 
Elfstr6m, Miss., IV. 
Engstrom, Albert, VI. 
Engstrom, Carl, VI. 
Engstr6m, Herbert, VI. 
Erickson, Otto, VI. 
Erickson, Pete, VI. 
Erickson, Evald, VI. 
Erickson, Gottfred, VI. 


Ericson, Helen Naslund, Mrs., VI. 


Ericson, Victor, VI. 
Evert, Maria, VI. 


Felldén, Gosta, V. 
Fornell, Evy, VI. 
Fornell, Hilding, VI. 
Forstrom, F., VI. 
Franzen, Arvid, VI. 
Friberg, Herbert, V. 


Gabrielson, Olaf, VI. 
Giljam, C., IV. 
Gronquist, Mr., IV. 
Gustafson, Thure, VI. 


Haglund, Paul, VI. 
Halberg, Anna, V. 
Hall, Ella, VI. 

Hanson, Olga, V. 
Harlington, Ragnar, VI. 
Hedberg, Frida, Mrs., VI. 
Hede, Anna, VI. 
Hedelin, Alice, VI. 
Hedstr6m, Mr., V. 
Hegg, Manna, V. 
Higgins, Mrs. Gus, IV. 
Hoffman, Hans, VI. 
Holmquist, Gottfred, III. 
Holmstrom, Ludwig, VI. 
Hult, Amanda, V. 
Hultman, G., VI. 
Hockert, Magna, IV. 


Janson, Erik, VI. 
Jehander, Albert, VI. 
Johanson, Alice, VI. 
Johnson, Alexis, VI. 
Johnson, C. Albert, IV. 
Johnson, Edvin, VI. 
Johnson, Ernest, VI. 
Johnson, Fred, VI. 
Johnson, Gottfred, IV. 
Johnson, Gunborg, VI. 
Johnson, Henning, VI. 
Johnson, Hilma, Mrs., VI. 
Johnson, Oscar, VI. 
Johnson, Ragna, VI. 
Johnson, Signe, VI. 
Jonason, Elsa, V. 
Jonsson, Elsa, VI. 


Karlsson, Anna, VI. 
Koch, Mr., IV. 

Kohlen, Mr., VI. 
Kullenberg, Mathilda, IV. 
Kullenberg, Mr., IV. 
Kunert, George, VI. 
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Langdon, Karl, VI. 

Larson, Borghild, Mrs., VI. 
Larson, Frithiof, III. 
Larson, Frank, VI. 

Leman, Anna (Mrs. Bert), VI. 
Levin, Britta, VI. 

Lindgren, John, VI. 
Lindgren, Thor, VI. 
Lindhe, Walther, VI. 
Lindquist, Nils, VI. 
Linstrom, Ellen, VI. 
Linzen, A., IV. 

Lundin, Oscar, VI. 
Lovgren, Knut, VI. 
Lovgren, Martha, VI. 


Malm, John H., VI. 
Malmgren, Linnea, V. 
Malmgren, Selim, V. 
Mattson, Lilly, V. 
Myhre, Annar, VI. 


Nelson, Anders, VI. 

Nelson, August, VI. 

Nelson, Bertha, III. 

Nelson, Emmanuel, VI. 

Nelson, Esther, VI. 

Nelson, Ethel, VI. 

Nelson, Gerda, VI. 

Nelson, Gunnar, VI. 

Nelson, Harriet, VI. 

Nelson, Svea, VI. 

Nelson, Therese, VI. 

Norling, Axel, VI. 

Norrman, Edwin, V. 

Norstrom, Martha, Mrs., VI. 

Nyberg, Anna, VI. 

Naslund, Gunhild, VI. 

Naslund, Helen. See Ericson, Helen N., 
Mrs. 


Ohman, Axel, VI. 
Olson, Alma, VI. 
Olson, Edith, VI. 
Olson, Elsa, VI. 
Olson, Gottfred, VI. 
Olson, Minnie, VI. 
Olson, Rudolf, VI. 
Overberg, Alva, VI. 


Pallin, Mrs. Otto, III. 
Palm, Victor, VI. 
Paulson, Hilda, VI. 
Paulson, Swan, VI. 
Person, Carl, VI. 
Person, Greta, VI. 
Peterson, Albin, VI. 


Peterson, Carl, VI. 
Pierson, Axel, VI. 


Ramberg, Hubert, VI. 
Ramsey, Edith, VI. 
Ramsey, Sven, VI. 
Reberg, Birger, VI. 
Rhoder, Jenny, Jil. 
Ringh, L., IV. 
Romdal, Ethel, VI. 
Rosén, Alice, V. 
Rostrom, G., VI. 
Rydberg, Gust, VI. 
Rundstro6m, Carl, VI. 


Saff, Axel, IV. 
Schoultz, Wilhelm, III. 
Scott, Karoline, IV. 
Segerwall, Erik, VI. 
Sjoquist, Carl, VI. 
Stenstrom, Arthur, VI. 
Strandberg, Mr., V. 
Stromberg, Hanna, VI. 
Sundman, Elizabeth, VI. 
Swanson, Nellie, VI. 
Sdderquist, Gunhild, VI. 


Tideman, Mrs., IV. 
Torkelson, Eva, VI. 
Troldson, Engfrid, VI. 


Volqvartz, Mr., II. 
Akerberg, Ragnar, VI. 


Ostberg, Agnes, IV. 
Ostberg, Frida, IV. 
Overberg, Alice, VI. 


II. Chicago Swedish Organizations. 


Names now commonly used in trans- 
lation have been given in English, or in 
Swedish and English with cross refer- 
ences. The type of organization is com- 
monly given in English. 

Alma Mater Society, 268. 
American Scandinavian Club, University 

of Chicago, 187. 

American Union of Swedish Singers. 

See Svenska Sangarforbund. 

Baltic Society, 82, 124, 196. 
Bellman Glee Club, 14, 226. 
Brage Pleasure Club, 195, 204, 205, 

226, 266, 267. 
central Commandery No. -7, 123, 124, 

126. 

Chicago Aid Society, 206. 
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Chicago .Swedish Male 
Swedish Male Chorus. 

Club Idrott, 226, 228, 229, 267-271, 
passim. 

Court Vega Pleasure Club No. 33, I. O. 
F., 81; No. 34, 123. 

Danslaget National, 224, 252, 254. 

De Glada Vaghalsarna, 238, 267, 270. 

De Svenske, 14, 222, 226, 259, 261, 
262, 263, 264, 267, 268. 

De Tre Gnistorna, 232, 239. 

Enighet Society, 195, 202, 204. 

Eolus Singing Club, 72, 82, 102, 122. 

Breya, 312: 

Good Templars, 13. See International 
Order of Good Templars. 

Gustaf II Adolf Society, 201. 

Gotha Lodge, K. & L. of H., 81, 82, 
122. 

Harmoni Glee Club, 14, 170, 224, 226, 
239,520 [yee 10. 

Halsingarna, 227. 

Idrott Club. See Club Idrott. 

Iduna Society, 126, 127, 163, 195, 197. 

Illinois National Guard, Company 1, 
2nd Regiment, 158. 

Illinois Scandinavian Grand Lodge, 267. 

Independent Order of Svithiod (1.0.S.), 
Pee O28 V2 Arb 2d, h26¢08515,.175; 
194-200 passim, 225, 251; lodges: 
Balder, 122, 125, 206; Irving Park, 
256; Linden Park, 270; Manhem, 
195; Mimer, 123; Nora, 195; North 
Side lodges, 257; South Side lodges, 
270; Svea, 268; Sveas Dottrar, 194, 
256; Svithiod, 69, 80, 81, 82, 124, 
127, 177, 194, 195, 200, 201, 258; 
Verdandi, 207, 226, 256. See also 
Svithiod Club (A. and B.), Svithiod 
Singing Club, Verdandi Club. 

Independent Order of Vikings (1.0.V.), 
did, 208, 225, 226,:231, 232; 233, 
238, 239, 257-264 passim; lodges: 
Angantyr, 204, 205; Beacon, 375n; 
Brage, 127, 207, 226, 264, 266; En- 
gelbrecht, 257; Frithiof, 195, 200; 
Lodbrok, 267; South Side lodges, 258; 
Victory, 270; Vikingarna, 105, 201; 
Yngve, 200, 201. Viking Male 
Chorus, 226, 266, 270. See also 
Brage Pleasure Club. 

Ingeborg Society, 129, 194, 195, 196. 

International Order of Good Templars 
(EO Gsds fh y213} 5.15256; 222, 223, 
B29, 2262 28229;:230; 232) 237, 
238, 246, 253, 266, 267, 268, 269, 


Chorus. See 


270; lodges: Ankaret, 267, 269, 270; 
District Lodge No. 2, 228, 266, 267, 
270, 272; District Lodge No. 5, 267; 
Framat, 207, 267, 268; Forgat-mig- 
ej, 268, 269, 270; Idoghet, 206, 207; 
Jupiter, 1>2,, 194,7195, 204, 205, 
206, 207, 226, 267, 270; Norman, 
203; North Side lodges, 267, 268; 
Number 535, 125; Oscar II, 269; 
Svenskarne i Illinois, 125, 201, 204, 
205, 206; Trofast, 203, 204; Venus, 
266, 267, 268, 270; Vart Hem, 216; 
other organizations: 1.0.G.T. Male 
Chorus, 237, 269; Svea Quartette, 
125; Svenska Klubb, 270; Youth 
Club Ideal, 268. 

Kedjan Male Quartette, 194. 

Klubben Norrskenet (Myggan), 227, 
266-270 passim. 

Linnea Quartette, 173. 

Linnea Singing Society, 196. 

Linnea Society, 68. 

Monitor Society, 128, 194, 195, 196. 

National Dance Company. See Dans- 
laget National. 

Norden Singing Club, 206. 

Nordstjernan, 13, 61, 68, 73, 80, 81, 
P1212 33258 126128; 7152, 
161, 194, 195, 196, 204, 226, 236, 
264, 270. 

Norrlanningarna, 227. 

Norrskenet Club. See Klubben Norr- 
skenet. 3 

North Side Boosters Club, 264. 

Northland Trio, 139, 213. 

Nytta och Noje Society, 124. 

Orion Quartet, 151. 

Orphei, 14, 239. 

Orpheus, 31, 41. 

Scandinavian Fraternal Association (S.F. 
A.), 226; lodges: Diana, 269, 271; 
Rogers Park, 207, 256, 257; Skan- 
sen, 266; Stjerna, 269; Trohet, 266, 
269; Swedish Ladies Club, 205. 

Scandinavian Labor Societies, 248, 264. 

Scandinavian Socialist Club, 179, 188, 
191, 201, 205, 229, 230; Englewood, 
202, 203; Lake View, 202, 203, 207. 

Sjustiernan, 61, 80. 

Skandinaviska Arbetarnas Bildnings- 
forbund. See Scandinavian Socialist 
Club. 

Skansen Dance Club, 174, 213. 

Stora Tuna Club, 266, 267, 270, 375n. 

Strindbergarna, 187, 191, 204, 205, 
206, 235: 
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Sundsvalls Club, 269. 

Svea Singing Club, 194. 

Svea Society, 1, 4, 12, 27-32 passim, 
37, 39, 40, 41. 

Svenska Bildnings Forbund, 226. 

Svenska Forbund, 12, 37. 

Svenska  Foreningarnas Central  For- 
bund, 13, 14, 116, 127. 

Svenska Kultur Forbund, 14; West 
Side Division, 140, 224, 251, 263. 
Svenska National Forbund (A.), 13, 16, 

56108415, 118,.b19, 1 202 6126; 
127, 1:29, 132, 144, 147, 149, 150, 
152155 el 58,5169. dil / 2p ei] 5, 
176, 179, 182, 184, 188, 190, 194- 

206 passim. 

Svenska National Forbund (B.), 190 
204. 

Svenska Studie Forbund, 226, 228, 270, 
Las 

Svenska Sangarforbund, 13, 90, 105, 
141, 197, 198. 

Svenska Sangforbund, 12. 

Svithiod Club (A.), 12, 31, 37, 41. 

Svithiod Club (B.), 373n. 

Svithiod Singing Club, 5, 13, 73, 99, 
USAGI ANGI GPS1f1 72511 8551207 1126, 
12 FRBE 2 Se2 FR 2701 See] 20 en 1; 
194, 199, 200. 

Swedish-American League, 205. 

Swedish Athletic Association, 263. 

Swedish Club, 5, 12, 13, 181, 184, 214, 
215, 235, 257; Swedish Club Wom- 
en's Auxiliary, 214, 257. See also 
Swedish Glee Club. 

Swedish Dragoon Regiment, 101, 104. 

Swedish Glee Club, 13, 54, 99, 104, 
LESS 124.128) 2169717 e220 eee 
22 SLO ee Tt Oo eT O, 
368n. 

Swedish Gymnastic Club, 158. 

Swedish Male Chorus, 226, 264, 265, 
269, 270. 

Swedish National Association. See 
Svenska National Forbund. 

Swedish Odd Fellows Lodge, 12, 31, 41. 

Swedish Old People’s Home Associa- 
ation. See Svenska Foreningernas 
Central Forbund. 

Swedish Relief Committee, 223. 

Swedish Social Club, 80. 

Swedish Societies Central Association. 
See Svenska Foreningernas Central 


Porbund. 


Swedish Study Association or Circle. See 
Svenska Studie Forbund. 

Swedish Volunteer Regiment, 126, 127. 

Swedish Women’s Club, 211, 256. 

Thor Society, 200, 201. 

Vasa Order of America (V.O.A.), 14, 
202, 225; lodges: Bessemer, 207; 
District Lodge Illinois, No. 8, 203, 
204, 207; Illinois, 256; Norden, 170; 
Lyra, 206, 207, 256, 257, 258; Tuna, 
268; West Side lodges, 268; Vasa 
Children’s Club, 267, 375n. 

Vasa Society, 267. 

Verdandi Club, 5, 235, 372n. 

Vestgotha Society, 196, 258. 

Viking Athletic Association, 263. 

Varmlands Club, 226, 228, 239, 253, 
263, 266, 268, 269; North Side and 
South Side, 254, 265. 

Varmlands Nation, 227, 252, 253, 
254, 263, 265-269 passim. 

Olandsklubben, 227. 


Ill. Subject. 


Chicago, center of Swedish immigra- 

tion, 3, 4, 132, 210. 

Chicago Swedish colony: 

Assimilation, 8-12, 132. See also 
Chicago Swedish colony: Economic 
situation; organizations and social 
life; and Chicago Swedish theatre: 
Actors; Audience, type and sup- 
port; Social aspects. 

Church, 5-7, 10. See also Chicago 
Swedish theatre: Relations with 
church. 

Conflicting attitides, 5-7, 12, 27, 28. 

Economic situation, 8-11, 42, 87. See 
also Chicago Swedish theatre: Ac- 
tors; Audience, type and support. 

Growth, 3-5, 42, 83, 84, 132, 210. 

Increasing unity, 13, 28, 29, 43, 84, 
116. 

Linné monument, 
242. 

Location, 4, 5, 27, 83. 

Organizations and social life, 10-13, 
16. See also Chicago Swedish 
theatre: Relations with organiza- 
tions; Social aspects. 

Press, 7, 8, 27, 42, 43, 210, 346: See 
also Chicago Swedish theatre: Ac- 
tors; Relations with press. 

Types of immigrants, 9-11, 42, 43. 
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See also Chicago Swedish colony: 
Economic situation; and Chicago 
Swedish theatre: Actors. 

World’s Fair of 1893, 85, 101, 105, 
109, 113. 

Chicago Swedish theatre: 

Actors, 15-18, 29-31, 45-58, 86-97, 
fe5-144. 2109211, 214; 229, 231, 
232, 237-239; actors with earlier 
stage experience, 16-18, 30, 47, 
54-57, 88-96, 139-141, 219, 231, 
238-239; actors from Sweden vis- 
iting the United States, 17, 18, 56, 
67e46.. 97, 141-144, 210; 211, 
214; actors with careers on the 
American stage, 17, 54, 57, 58, 
86, 91, 95, 96. 

Audience, type and support, 14-16, 
19, 20, 25, 26, 32, 43, 44, 84-86, 
132-134, 147, 148, 209, 210, 217, 
Boe 240, 241: 

Competing entertainment, 94, 132, 
eer 1 209, 215; 216, 251. 
Evaluation, general, 18, 19, 24-26, 
39, 94, 131, 133-136, 147, 148, 
fees 221° 239, . 249-251, 

25): 

Finances, 18-20, 32, 44, 70, 74, 114, 
Preis, 120; 131, 150, 152, 
Poe, 71/0, 182, 184, 188, 193, 
ioe 214, 239; 240, 252. 

History, general, 1-3, 27, 28, 33 féf., 
42, 59 ff., 83, 84, 99 ff., 130, 131, 
Panett. 208, 209; 211-225, 227- 
249, 251-254. 

Performances for charity, 19, 29, 105, 
Popwenr io. 118,°119, 120; 132, 
fee 2. 158, 164; 169, 170, 
ivoy-le2, 184, 188, 190, 191, 
fee 5 221201213, 214,223. 

Performances outside Chicago, 30, 35, 


Relations with organizations, 10-12, 
14-16, 31, 84, 90, 132, 225-227. 

Relations with press, 8, 27-29, 43-45, 
49 ff., 70, 84, 85, 91, 92, 99, 100, 
134-136, 186, 241. 

Repertoire, 19-26, 32, 33, 58, 59, 
97-99, 144-148, 209, 211, 227- 
237, 241-251; compared to that of 
Sweden! 1955205 24,525, 32.933, 
77,97, 98, 145-147, 180, 181, 209, 
234, 235, 241; how secured, 20, 
PLO 4S el 201 G82 358 2254; 
local plays with immigrant theme, 
POM 20s SOD toe Ola leanls 
PON bolee rete eral  asibay ey 
Dig 146 wl Ay 185,70 2426245: 
245, 246. 

Rivalries, 83, 84, 99, 100, 104, 110, 
La ISG ial sel OD) boss 
165, 169 ff. 

Scandinavian plays in English, 60, 
TOG 103; 21708 Lo) eloveeclo: 
360 notes, 371n. 

Social aspects, 14-16, 25, 26, 29, 43, 
128 42253925:1562535) 2). 8oce also 
Chicago Swedish theatre: Audi- 
ence, type and support; Relations 
with organizations; Times and oc- 
casions of performance. 

Statistics of performances and reper- 
toire, 33, 58, 59, 97, 98, 144, 146, 
Agar? Li 2 ee ee alee ae 
2415242; 

Times and occasions of performance, 
PSG 29 P44 G838 PA 1 326159: 
2 ye 2A). 

Visiting companies, 35, 40, 98, 118, 
128-159. 166. 5136,2 19 72203; 
2O9R 21222022 58-2 te 265-2 
passim, 371n. 


48, 60, 61, 70, 72, 75, 79, 100, Foreign language theatre (non-Swedish ) 


fg 13, 155, 167, 1815.208, 209, 
me 5.) 217, 227, 231, 240, 
362n, 368n. 

Places of performance, 4, 5, 18, 19, 
meee, 44 83> 130, 131, 137; 
Paee22), 225, 239, 240. 

Radio performances, 223, 372n. 

Relations with American stage, 31, 
eS. '68, 187, 216. See also 


in the United States: Chicago, vii, 3, 
69, 84, 86, 135, 221, 359n, 360n, 


365n; general, vii, viii. 


Swedish colony of Chicago. See Chicago 


Swedish colony. 


Swedish theatre. See Theatre of Sweden. 
Swedish theatre of Chicago. See Chicago 


Swedish theatre. 


Chicago Swedish theatre: Actors Swedish theatre in the United States, 


... with careers on the American 
stage; Repertoire. 

Relations with church, 1, 6, 27-29, 
43, 84, 116, 224. 
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outside Chicago, vii-ix, 35 40, 54, 88, 
5079294295 2068115. 21 32eeloo, 
PiStel S486 209 21 cee, ee 
229, 231, 238, 357n, 362n. 


Theatre of Sweden, 20-24. See also Chi- United States, foreign language theatre 


cago Swedish theatre: Actors... from in. See Foreign language theatre 
Sweden visiting the United States; (non-Swedish) in the United States. 
Repertoire...compared with that of United States, Swedish theatre in. See 
Sweden. Swedish theatre in the United States, 


outside Chicago. 
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